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FOREWORD 


The pattern of education in the SAARC countries is a British legacy 
and has largely followed the British education system. The British model 
was understandably Western in values, objectives, content and 
methodology. This has come in the way of establishing a system of 
education in accordance with the needs and requirements of these 
countries. The education policies of the SAARC countries now emphasise 
that their educational systems must produce men and women of character 
and ability who are committed to national service and development. It 
is imperative, therefore, that the transformation of education in the 
SAARC countries warrants evolving curricula based on their own specific 
needs and national priorities. _ 

The present book “Curriculum Studies : A Model for SAARC 
Countries” is a systematic and sincere attempt by Dr. .N.B. Biswas in 
evolving a sound curriculum framework which would hopefully go a 
long way in transforming the curriculum and indeed establishing a need- 
based educational system in these countries. 

A strength of the present publication is its research base 
systematically tracing the evolution of school curriculum during the 
British period followed by an indepth analysis of the post-independence 
educational developments in the SAARC Countries. The current situation 
as regards objectives of education, curricular content and materials, text 
books and teacher’s manuals and handbooks have also been 
systematically evaluated. Again, aspects of curriculum such as 
infrastructural facilities, time-table, teaching-learning techniques, 
evaluation procedures, etc. have been critically examined resulting in 
the development of a model of curriculum most suited for the SAARC 
countries. 

I congratulate Dr. Biswas for bringing out a book of the present 
type encompassing the entire domain of curriculum making it a unique 
publication of its kind. No doubt the book will be read with interest in 
the SAARC countries and indeed in all the developing countries which 
are at pains now to do fresh thinking with a view of evolve appropriate 
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models of school curriculum. The look will also be certainly useful to 
research scholars, students of comparative curriculum studies, policy 
planners, curriculum framers and in fact to all those who arc directly or 
indirectly interested in transforming curricula in the SAARC countries 
and other developing nations in the world. 

I feel privileged in having been asked to write a foreword to the 
present volume. 


Former Vice Chancellor, e c" lL, а 


A.P. University and c Sy. E 


Former Pro. V.C. NEHU 
and IGNOU. (CL. ANAND) 


PREFACE 


The present book - the first of its kind - encompasses the entire domain of 
Curriculum. This volume is an outcome of my long research experience in 
the field of Curriculum Studies with special reference to SAARC countries. 
The idea of this thesis developed from the fact that the Curriculum Studies 
have not been so far taken up fully in the field of research in Education. 
Research on Curriculum in general viz., development of curriculum through 
evaluation or the implementation of the curriculum as a whole has not 
been encouraging. The small number of studies which come under this 
category are either studies of historical development of curriculum in a 
particular state or region or status studies concerning one or two aspects 
of implementation of the curriculum. Thus research concerning fundamental 
work for curriculum development and implementation is woefully lacking. 
Before taking up the present work I have gone through the available 
literature like Dissertation Abstract International (from 1956 to 1981) and 
First and Second Survey of Research in Education (Edition by M.B. Buch) 
and such other research/reports and tried to find out whether any model 
has been evolved for studying the whole curriculum of any of the SAARC 
countries or of covering all the components of curriculum. I have find 
limited reference with a very few studies on this line. Not even a single 
study was available then in this perspective. 

The research which have been carried out in curriculum are either a 
single component of curriculum or a single area or subject specific skill or 
learning or ofa text book. It happens due to the non-availability of models 
of curriculum studies or of the lack of explanation of the concept 
“Curriculum Studies”. Principally to meet this demand, the idea of this 
thesis has been originated. 

Complexity of the problem of choosing an appropriate model arises 
mainly due to the fact that there is no unanimity among researchers 
regarding the concept or definition of what constitute curriculum study. 
For instance, Hill (1982) in his Dictionary of Education defines the term 
“Study of Curriculum” as the gathering and analysis of evidence so as to 
inform judgement in relation to the qualities of the course of study. But 
Rowntree (1981) considers curriculum study as a sub-discipline within 
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educational studies, and as concerned with the theory and practice of 
curriculum development. It is suggested that Curriculum can be studied in 
terms of three dimensions, namely, curriculum planning, curriculum 
implementation and curriculum evaluation. The dimension of curriculum 
planning involves fundamental questions regarding objectives of 
educational institutions, as well as of specific courses, content and learning 
experiences. Curriculum implementation includes decisions about syllabus 
outlines, curriculum guides, text books and teaching aids. Curriculum 
evaluation includes decisions about supervision of instructions, guidance 
to educational institutions for improving their methods and means of 
educational programmes. Hamilton (1976) gives yet another definition 
designation “Curriculum Study” as the study of its composition, its genesis, 
its relationship with the surroundings, its utilitarian value, and so on. 
Stenhouse (1975) introduces a new major dimension in this regard by 
holding the view that the study of Curriculum is not the study of intention 
or prescription of curriculum but the study of the happening in a real 
situation. It is of perceiving, understanding and describing what is actually 
going on in the school and class room. Thus curriculum study rests on the 
two views of curriculum - as intention and as reality. Even a cursory perusal 
of the sample of definitions presented above highlight the needs for 
evolving a model curriculum study for developing countries. Because, 
curriculum study or evaluation depends upon the process of curriculum 
development. Almost all the Western advanced countries curriculum 
development is a decentralised Process. There the schools are given 
freedom a develop their own curriculum. But in our SAARC countries 
none of the country is giving such autonomy to the schools nor the 
school can do it. It is the centralised system through which curriculum 
develops. It is the responsibility of the state or of the country. Thus it 
demands different model for evaluation or of study of curriculum. 

There is a second reason that necessitates to take up the present 
work. It may be noted that curriculum as a concept is dynamic in nature. 
Nevertheless at the operational level it inheres in it an element of 


uniqueness. The uniqueness arises out of the fact that any particular 
curriculum happens to be in use in a 
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structure, be divorced from a specific time space frame within which the 
particular curriculum has got evolved and is in operation. In other words, 
it is imperative that one researcher evolves an independent theoretical 
framework for carrying out curriculum study. Thus does not mean that any 
researcher can or should totally ignore the studies carried out by other 
researchers and the models adopted by them. In fact, these models serve 
as useful guide - posts and thereby provide directions to the researcher in 
his effort to evolve an appropriate theoretical framework. 

The present work had been taken up on the basis of the above context. 
The curriculum for Primary Education in Bangladesh was taken as the 
specific field of the study. The process of curriculum development in all 
the SAARC countries are almost the same. 

The seven SAARC nations account for nearly 1.2 billion people or 
one-fifth of the world’s population. It is an entity created in recent times. 
SAARC consists of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Maldives. The evolution of South Asia as a region is invariable 
connected with the decolonization of the Indian sub-continent and the 
consequent birth of newly independent states of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka 
and Bangladesh at later date. The history of Indian sub-continent, forming 
the bulk of South Asia, in the post-war period is nothing but a tale of a 
divided house. The other states of South Asia, viz., Nepal, Bhutan and 
Maldives have a relatively independent evolution. Otherwise, they share 
а common eco-system. 

It is widely accepted fact that South Asian Countries have a common 
historical background, cultural homogeneity and sociological affinities 
apart from a compact and coherent regional formation. Geographically, 
more than three fourths of the land mass, consisting of five countries of 
South Asia, is the Indian sub-continent. This itself speaks of the contiguity 
and proximity of the South Asian Region. 

The cultural, educational, ethnic and social affinity among the people 
of the South Asian countries is such that more or less the entire sub- 
continent was regarded as one nation through ages. They share common 
roots in an ancient civilization that has brought together various religions 
and been able to maintain its uniqueness and civilisation rhythm through 
the millennia, even while adopting a accommodate new values, new 
technologies, new forms of economic production and new social 
organisation. Today they also share a major burden, in the form of mass 
poverty, illiteracy, malnutrition, unemployment, non-utilisation of resources 
which saps their creativity and strength and hides the positive aspects of 
their civilisation. 
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On the basis of the above background and also after the emergence 
of SAARC, I was encouraged by my teacher Prof. R. Govinda to take up 
the present work for Ph.D. Research at the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education (CASE), M.S. University of Baroda during 1982 considering 
education of Bangladesh as a field of study. 

The area constituting the country of Bangladesh was, in ancient time, 
a part of India up to 1757 and, after the British embarkation, it was a part of 
British India till 1947. With the termination of British rule in August 1947, 
it constitute the eastern wing of Pakistan and came to be known as East 
Pakistan. It remained in Pakistan till 1971 when Bangladesh as an 
independent country came into existence. Education in Bangladesh in the 
ancient times was perhaps completely moulded in the traditions of Hindu 
scholarship. Thus was followed by, although for a relatively brief period, 
the Buddhistic influence. It is however, the Muslim tradition which entered 
the scene in medieval period, that has left a lasting impression on the 
educational scene of the country. Yet, despite this long history of 
educational efforts, a formal system of education streamlined in terms of 
its content, structure and operation made its beginning only during the 
British period along with the rest of Indian sub-continent. 

In order to make the beginning in this process the present volume has 
been composed. The information of the book is research based and provided 
with scientific methodology. It is a revised form of my Ph.D. work. The 
book begins with an interactive analysis ofthe evolution of modern primary 
education and the development of curriculum during British-India which 
is followed by the development of curriculum during Diarchy and Provincial 
autonomy. The reformation of Curriculum during Pakistan period and Post- 
independence period have been thoroughly analysed. In this chapter I 
have examined the curriculum of about two hundred years. The second 
chapter of the book is devoted to justify the emergence of the present 
study which is followed by the formulation of a model of curriculum 
evaluation for the developing country specially the SAARC countries. 
ta vis а constitute the relevance review of the 
Ri te eee a in other Countries, studies conducted in India 

as great bearing on the methodology and the 
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materials, teaching procedures evaluation procedure followed in the 
schools and the problems in implementing the curriculum. The last chapter 
presents the brief review of complete volume of the book. 

Thus I hope this book will enable the students researchers, teachers, 
and planners to realise the process of curriculum development and 
curriculum evaluation. This book will be a great help to the students of 
education in SAARC countries. 

Efforts have been made to cover the various aspects of curriculum - 
objectives, content, implementation and evaluation in this book. 

I owe a great deal to my fellow research scholars in CASE, education 
experts, officers, teachers, librarians of various institutions in India and 
Bangladesh and also the respondents who extended their full co-operation 
and help during various stages of my research including finalisation of the 
book. 

I would like to express my gratefulness and sincere gratitude of Prof. 
C.L. Anand, renowned Educationist and former Vice Chancellor, Arunachal 
University for writing the foreword of the book. 


N.B. Biswas 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION CURRICULAM IN 
INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


INTRODUCTION 


Curriculum is a dynamic component of the complex phenomenon 
of education which itself keeps changing in response to the needs and 
values of life in any society. Thus a full understanding of the curriculum 
can never be achieved by analysing it in isolation from the changing 
historical context of education. The current practices reflected in any 
curriculum should invariably be seen as moulded through past events 
and experiences. It is quite evident that the curriculum for primary 
education in Bangladesh in its present form did not emerge in a day. 
It look its present shape with respect to contents, practices, structure, 
organisation and quality through a long process of evolution. A number 
of past events and factors have had their direct or indirect influences 
on the growth and development of primary school curriculum in 
Bangladesh. Therefore, if the researcher is earnest about studying the 
present curriculum of Bangladesh as a model, he cannot neglect the 
-sphere of earlier thoughts and influences from which the curriculum 
has developed into its present form. 

Keeping the above consideration in view, a brief historical account 
of curriculum innovations of Bangladesh with particular reference to 
primary education has been presented in the following paragraphs of 
this chapter. An attempt has also been made, wherever found relevant, 
to highlight the socio-political factors which influenced the primary 


education curriculum in the respective periods. 


THE BEGINNING OF MODERN PRIMARY EDUCATION IN 
BANGLADESH 


The area constituting the country of Bangladesh was, in ancient 
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time, a part of India up to 1757 and, after the British embarkation, 
it was a part of British India till 1947. With the termination of the 
British rule in August 1947, it constituted the eastern wing of Pakistan 
and came to be known as East Pakistan. It remained in Pakistan till 
1971 when Bangladesh as an independent country came into existence. 
Education in Bangladesh, in fact, has had a long history having come 
under the rule and influence of different political systems and religious 
groups. Education in Bangladesh in the ancient times was perhaps 
completely moulded in the traditions of Hindu scholarship. This was 
followed by, although for a relatively brief period, the Buddhistic 
influence. It is, however, the Muslim tradition which entered the scene 
in the medieval period, that has left a lasting impression on the 
educational scene of the country. Yet, despite this long history of 
educational efforts, a formal system of education streamlined in terms 
of its content, structure and operation made its beginning only during 
the British period. In fact, the credit for sowing the first seeds of 
primary education in Bangladesh should unreservingly go to the efforts 
of the Christian Missionaries who came along with the British 
tradesmen. 

When the East India Company embarked ia its political career 
in 1757, there was no formal system of education organised or supported 
by the state in Bengal. A very small section of people used to learn 
merely for their individual interest. This learning situation was also 
created by the landlords oi zamindars for maintaining the status quo. 

ypormnity was elso utilised by people aspire to get royal 
favour. Thus education was very much limited to the children of the 
elite class and those who were associated with them. Apart from the 
fact that education was limited to a particular group of children, there 
was no organised structure, no printing of books, and no fixed time 
table. The Principal objectives of instruction were to learn, to read 
and write, to compose a letter or execute a document according to 
set forms and to keep zamindari or commercial account. It is seen 
that the complete authority of education was vented in the feudal class. 
This was the class which enjoyed the culture and could cultivate the 
intellect. The rest lived in squalor and ignorance. But the development 
of science and technology in Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries seriously disturbed the time-honoured social 
system and pattern of thinking. The wave of this modern thinking 
touched the soil of India although belatedly. 

The contribution of missionaries to primary education began. when 
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by the end of 1800, William Carey and his associates established 
schools in Bengal with a view to popularising education among the 
general реорје (Вазак, 1974). This school differed materially from the 
traditional indigenous and non-indigenous schools in Bengal. It was 
made free; the vernacular was the medium; and it was devoid of 
denominational teaching although English was taught as a language. 
The success of their efforts hit the traditional conception of the zamindar 
as well as the authorities of the East India Company, as it created 
greater awareness among the people and, in turn, made it difficult 
to exploit the masses. Thus the missionaries were discouraged from 
spreading mass education with modern thought. They were directed 
to confine their activities of preaching and founding churches and 
discharging other spiritual duties leaving the responsibility of educating 
the masses to the Company as-specified in the Charter Act of 1813. 
It is a fact that missionaries occupied an important place in the field 
of mass education, particularly education for the lower class of society 
in Bengal. However, whatever might have been the character of the _ 
missionary school in general, there is no doubt that they introduced 
a system of education in this country. They introduced a wider 
curriculum including subjects like grammar, history and geography. 
Besides, they were the first to write and print school text-books. It 
was Carey who rendered a great service to the cause of mass education 
in Bengal by bringing out Bengali printed books. They also introduced 
regular school hours, their schools were closed on Sundays. A clear 
cut class system with more then one teacher in many schools was 


introduced by them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
DURING THE BRITISH PERIOD 


The British rulers for the first time gave serious thought to the 
education of the natives through the appointment of the General* 
Committee of Public Instruction in 1823. But a great controversy was 
already going on between the Anglicist and the Orientalist over the 
nature of the policy which was to be introduced in India. At last the 
decision was made in favour of western education in 1835. It was a 
fact that western education was needed to revitalize the country's 
educational system, but the policy followed in this regard was based 
not on the need or the interest of the general people but geared to 
win over the confidence of the upper class people of society who had 
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lost their political influence due to the British conquest. The main 
intention of the policy is evident in the following words of Macaulay, 
"We must at present do out best to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the million whom we govern—a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect" (Sharp, 1920). With the introduction of this policy 
by the name of western education on an official level the objective 
of modern primary education, that is, ‘education for all' remained 
unfulfilled. It was admitted that "ever since the cold breath of Macaulay's 
rhetoric passed over the Indian languages and India textbooks, the 
primary education of the people in their own tongue has shrivelled 
and pined (Nurullah and Naik, 1951). Macaulay, however, claimed, 
"We have to educate a people who cannot at present be educated by 
means of their mother tongue" (Sharp, 1920). 
It is true that attempts were made to create a new system of 
education between 1854 and 1882. In 1854, Wood's despatch suggested 
. that attempts should be made to use and improve the indigenous system 
for imparting correct Primary education to the great mass of the people 
in India, but without much result. In Bengal, the Circle School System 
was introduced for this purpose. It was later replaced by the Normal 
School System. Then came the Payment-by-result system. All these 
were intended to improve primary education as popular education within 
the existing policy of the Government. Inspjte of all these efforts, 
primary education did not make much progress because it was based 
on such ill-fated policies as 'introduction of English education' and 
the policy of 'downward filtration' in education. As a result, the progress 
of primary education was considerably checked and it is a fact of 
history that the percentage of liceracy among men or the enrolment 
in primary schools, was on the whole no better in the late nineteenth 
century then it was at the opening of the nineteenth century (Huq, 
1954). If we consider the increase in the population of the country 
during that period, then it must show that the total number of school- · 
age children outside the school increased too, while secondary and 
higher education made very rapid progress. This was a disquieting 
sociological phenomenon which called for enquiry, and in 1882 the 
first Indian Education Commission, known as Hunter Commission 
enquired into ihe problems of education in India. The commission 


found the following curriculum being adopted in the Primary Schools 
of Bengal. 
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Syllabus of lower primary standard, where pupils usually passed 
at the end of 3rd year. 


1. Reading 


(a) A vernacular adaptation of Chamber's Rudiment of 
knowledge. 
(b) manuscript written in current hand. 


2. Copy-writing 
3. Arithmetic 


(a) The first four rules, simple and compound. 
(b) Mental Arithmetic on the native method. 
(c) Bazer and Zamindari accounts and simple mensuration. 


4. Cunningham's Sanitary Primer" (Naik, 1964). 


It is evident that the curriculum followed for the children of classes 
I to III was very much uninteresting. The emphasis was mostly on 
reading, Writing and Arithmetic. Not only that the adaptation of 
Chamber's Rudiment of knowledge in the vernacular did not bear any 
meaning to the children, but also it was neither desirable nor practicable 
for introducing mass education. Manuscript writing was also a sort 
of mechanical work and copy-writing too. Some may advocate that 
manuscript and copy writing may develop the psychomotor ability of 
children. It may be observed that instead of copy writing, drawing 
can better develop that aspect. In case of Arithmetic, the first four 
rules, simple and compound was a good innovation along with mental 
arithmetic on the native method. But Bazar and Zamindari account 
was not needed as a part of general education of the masses. Thus, 
it can be seen that the curriculum was dissociated from life and activity. 
No wonder if children found very little attraction for it. It can be 
visualised that this sort of curriculum was envisaged to make some 
children as copy-writers in the court and offices and accountants of 
the zamindar. 

Further, the syllabus (Naik, 1964) followed in the upper primary 
classes, where the pupils usually passed at the end of a 5 year course 
was as follows: 
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1. Vernacular language, 
2. Arithmetic 


(a) Vulgar and Decimal Fraction and simple proportion; 
(b) Native accounts. 


3. Euclid, Book-I. 

4. History and Geography of Bengal; 
5. Elements of Physics, 

6. Cunningham Sanitary Primer. 


We can observe that there was a specific hierarchy in the 
introduction of different subjects in the syllabus. The syllabus of the 
upper primary was on the same lines as that of lower primary but 
it was bookish. There was no place for practical work in the syllabus, 
no scope for integrated approach there. Thus, it created an atmosphere 
of unreality in the minds of the pupils. Therefore, they сопа hardly 
be blamed if there were premature withdrawals and disinclination on 
their part to continue such School life. It can be said that the curriculum 
Which was practised in the primary schools in Bengal was suited to 
the need and desire of the ruling class instead of making it popular 
among the general mass and also it was not suited to the needs of 
the child. a 

Enquiring into the curriculum, the Hunter Commission (Basu, 
1945) had on the one hand recommended a simplification of the primary 
school syllabus and бп the other, suggested its enrichment by inclusion 
of subjects of Practical use e.g., agriculture, hygiene, sanitation, 
elementary science and drawing. Simplification tended to restrict the 
elementary school programme to the 3 R's only and thus resulted in 
a closer approximation to the practice of the indigenous elementary 
school. And thus it became easier to get the indigenous school to 
conform to the departmental System. Therefore, the recommendation 
of the commission could be seen as a concession to the resilience of 
India society in the face of a new culture and centralized state and 
economy set up by the British. It was also, in a way, a concession 
to the movement of modernisation following the industrial society of 
the west as it Provided scope for evolving a richer school curricula 
based on Practical reason as well as a broader appreciation of the 
nature of the child and his needs. 

The major outcome of the Commission's recommendations was 
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that it successfully defused the confrontation between the protagonist 
of traditional education imparted through the indigenous schools and 
of modern education that had come to be associated with schools 
supported by the British. 

This situation was changed through the framing of a policy for 
Primary Education by Lord Curzon in 1901. This is opened with a 
better future for mass education and social development. It happened 
mainly due to a general awakening among the people towards national 
education which was inspired by the political philosophy of the then 
national leaders. This was followed by the introduction of a bill in 
1911 by Gopal Krishna Gokhale for Compulsory Primary Education. 
Although the bill was defeated, it brought new light to the general 
mass and created considerable pressure on British Government to bring 
a change in Primary Education. The more remarkable outcome of the 
awakening was the Swadeshi Movement which finally gave birth to 
the National Council of Education. The National Council of Education 
drew up a Curriculum (Sarkar, 1973) for three-year Primary, seven- 
year Secondary and four-year collegiate courses in Bengal in 1906. 
This council, then, sought to establish National Schools. Such schools- 
schools dependent purely on indigenous (non-British) contributions 
and adopting the syllabuses evolved by the Council sprung up in large 
numbers in Dacca, Mymensing, Noaknhali, Dinajpur, Faridpur, Sylhet, 
Bakhergoanj, Pabna, Rangpur, Chittagong in East Bengal. Looking 
to the tremendous efforts made by the natives and movements organised 
by the leaders the British Government considered a revision of its 
' policy. Hence, Curzon (Nurullah and Naik, 1951) began to emphasize 
the necessity of imparting a liberal education in primary schools which 
would go as much beyond the three R’s as possible. He proclaimed 
that primary education was the instruction of the masses, through the 
vernacular, in such subjects as would best stimulate their intelligence 
and fit them for their positions in life. Reference has already been 
made to his decision to include agriculture as a subject of study in 
primary schools, particularly in those situated in rural areas. Further, 
suggestion was made that the teaching of object lessons should be 
included and physical exercise should be made universal. The most 
significant reform was the decision to introduce differential curricula 
at rural and urban schools making instruction integrally related to the 
social environment. This idea though fundamentally correct did not 
succeed at the operational level. The Quinquennial Review (Nurullah 
and Naik, 1951) of the progress of education in India (1902-7) revealed 
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that Bengal provided the same curriculum and the same standards for 
both kinds of schools, with the sole difference that, in the scientific 
readers used in rural schools, the part relating to physics and chemistry 
were replaced by parts relating to agriculture. 

The elementary course of this period covered four years in Bengal. 
The main objectives of elementary education were described by the 
Quinquennial Review (1897-1902) that the course of instruction in a 
primary school was simple and the maximum it attempted was to 
teach the child to read and write his own language; to obtain a sufficient 
knowledge of arithmetic and mensuration to enable him to do сазу 
sums; and to understand the simple forms of native accounts and the 
village map; to acquire a rudimentary knowledge of geography, 
agriculture, sanitation and of the history of his country, to train his 
faculties by simple kindergarten and Object lessons; and to develop 
his physique by drill and exercises (Naik, 1964). 

The curriculum (Naik, 1964) followed in the Primary schools in 
Bengal for achieving the stated Objectives was as follows: 


Compulsory: 


1. Kindergarten (Infant class) 
2. Drawing 
3. Object lesson 


It is important to note that in East Bengal, lessons on agriculture 
and scientific Subjects which appeared in reading books were to be 
illustrated by object lessons, but the curriculum made no other provision 
for object lessons. 


4. Hygiene 

5. Agriculture: Included in readers; elective, alternative to physics 
and chemistry 

6. Science 


7. Mensuration 
8. Physical exercise. 


Optional: 


9. Manual Work for older Scholars. 
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It can be seen that the curriculum which was followed during this 
period was more modern and realistic than curriculum adopted in 
1882. It was made practical and realistic by introducing subjects like 
drawing, physical exercise, agriculture, hygiene and science. The scope 
for life preparation was also there through the object lessons involving 
manual work. But it was a fact that the subject load had increased 
as compared to the earlier period, and there was no integrated approach 
in the organisation of the curriculum. Thus, it remained bookish. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION DURING DIARCHY 
AND PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 


The introduction of Constitutional Reforms by Lord Minto in 1919 
which brought the country under diarchy and provincial autonony as 
one of the most significant events in the political history of India. 
It changed the political set up and made great impact on various 
spheres of life especially on the education of the people. Under diarchy 
the administration of education was put in independent charge of an 
Indian minister. Thus, for the first time after British embarkation, a 
department of education was brought under the control of a native 
representative. Another important event during Diarchy was the 
introduction of the Bengal Rural Primary Education Act, 1930, through 
which primary education was made free. The Act also created a central 
primary education committee to advise the Government on matters of 
primary education. In some places, initiative was taken to make primary 
education compulsory but, due to non-availability of funds, it was not 
implemented fully during the 1930s. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the primary education system 
during this period was the inappropriate curriculum. The general trend 
of curriculum revision during this period was to make it more complex 
and elaborate and to add subject after subject, over and above, the 
subjects that had already entered into the curriculum by 1902, School 
Gardening and Nature Study which were the two favoured subjects 
of this period, were introduced into the primary school curriculum of 
1905-1922 in Bengal. In addition, further suggestion was made to 
introduce the teaching of English in the primary school curriculum. 
The curriculum which was not in accordance with the needs of the 
child and unrelated to the conditions of the village life, resulted in 
a divorce between the interest of the school and the interest of the 
home, and in the stiffening of the belief among the rural population 
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that little benefit is to be obtained from the sacrifice involved in sending 
their children to school. 

Looking back at the status of primary education curriculum during 
Diarchy, one can specify two important points. The first observation 
is that there was a general expectation that the India representatives 
with the relatively greater freedom given to them would initiate major 
changes in the primary education curriculum. The expectation was just 
natural as the major criticism or allegation of the natives had been 
that the school curriculum was unrelated to the needs and aspirations 
of the natives and it was tailored to suit the requirements of continued 
colonial rule. However, surprisingly, the period ended without witnessing 
any major innovation in the primary education curriculum, while the 
local leaders and educationists indulged in unending debates regarding 
the nature of the ideal national system of education. A second point 
to be noted is that until the time of the Constitutional Reforms of 
Lord Minto, education was completely secular in character. The 
Constitutional Reforms which provided freedom to the natives in 
deciding the board of the establishment of schools led to the demand 
for separate institutions for Hindus and Muslims, thereby legitimizing 
communal orientation in the education provided at government funded 
schools. 

Granting of provincial autonomy undoubtedly marked a major 
success for the long-term battle for freedom in India that was to see 
its end within a period of ten year. It was hoped that with the 
introduction of provincial autonomy, education in general and primary 
education in particular would make rapid progress. In fact, like every 
other province Bengal prepared a programme for quantitative expansion 
as well as qualitative improvement of primary education. The provincial 
ise and revitalize primary education 
4 and by providing four years of 
primary education with a curriculum developed according to the Wardha 
urriculum evolved for the Basic 


Pape eptance of the experience bared 
education system pronounced by Mahatma Gandhi. In fact, the idea 


Practice of this scheme of education 
However, Gandhi's idea of basic 
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education was in fact approved by the Zakir Husain Committee. This 
was later revised by the Kher Committee and was accepted by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. The Curriculum for the seven 
year course of basic education (Srivastava, 1963) included: 


(1) the basic crafts like spinning and weaving, carpentry, 
agriculture, fruit and vegetable gardening, leather work or 
any other craft for which local and geographical conditions 


are favourable; 

(2) the mother-tongue; 

(3) Mathematics; 

(4) Social Studies, including Geography, History and Civics, 

(5) General Science, including Nature Study, Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Chemistry; 

(6) Drawing; 

(7) Music; and 

(8) Hindustani (in Both Scripts). 


It is also worthwhile to mention that while the basic education 
Scheme was under experimentation, a wave of educational 
reconstruction seemed to pass Over the country. Thus, this period was 
not one of actual achievement but one of preparation of plans for 
reconstruction of education for the future. The Wood and Abbott report 
was also submitted in this period for the improvement of vocational 
as well as general education in India. The National Planning Committee 
proposed primary education for children in line with the Wardha Scheme 
of Basic Education. However, the escalation of the Second World War 
blocked the implementation of new policies and, consequently, the 
policy for implementation of Basic Education could be enacted only 
in 1944. The situation got further compounded as, in the meantime, 
the Sargent Committee also sübmitted its report to the British 


scheme or the Sargent Committee Report had to be shelved in view 
of the impending changes in the political set up. Thus, primary schools 
of Bengal continued to follow the curriculum which was in operation 
in the previous decades. This fact can be easily observed by perusing 
the outline given below specifying the curricular inputs provided during 


this period (Sen, 1933). 


Infant Class Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Observa- 
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tion lesson, Drawing and Physical Drill. 

In class I : Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Hygiene, 
and observation lesson for boys or 
Hygiene or Domestic Economy for girls. 
Physical Drill for boys or needle work 
for girls. Manual work for boys and 
Drawing for boys and girls. 

In class II : The same subjects as in class I, in 

addition, Geography was introduced. 

In class Ш and IV : Reading Writing, Arithmetic, History, 

Geography, Hygiene for boys or Hygiene 
or Domestic Economy for girls; Drill 
for boys and Needle work for girls; 
Nature study based on school gardening 
for rural schools; Manual work for boys; 
Mahajani Account, Drawing, and 
English. 

It should be noted that under provincial autonomy, education 
came under the complete control and supervision of the Indian 
representatives, 

However, the hope that they would usher in major innovations 
in education was totally belied partly due to their preoccupation with 
the movement for political freedom and partly due to major ideological 
differences among themselves. It was, of course, true that there were 
genuine difficulties in bringing about major qualitative changes in the 
existing system. Yet it cannot be denied that the failure to achieve 
a major breakthrough in evolving an Indian Education System has 
led to a situation where the people still have to beer the burden of 
the British legacy, even after achieving political independence. It is 
а matter of common knowledge that the educational system of the 
country: has been unable to liberate itself fully from the shackles of 
this British legacy. As, even today, the education system bares the 
mark of British rule in a major way both in its structure and curriculum. 


REFORMS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION CURRICULUM DURING 
THE PAKISTAN PERIOD 


With the achievement of Ind 
became a province of P 
In fact, Pakistan itself 


і ependence in August 1947, East Bengal 
akistan and came to be called East-Pakistan. 
Was born to fulfil the vision of a national 
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homeland for the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent. At the time 
of independence, the two wings of the country, namely East-Pakistan 
and.West-Pakistan perhaps had more differences than similarities with 
respect to various aspects such as, demorgraphic structure, politico- 
historical background, geographical features as well as cultural and 
linguistic dimensions. The education system prevailing in the two 
wings also differed considerably in structure as well as in content. 
However, the Pakistan Government initially did not make any attempt 
to bring forced uniformity in the educational system adopted in the 
two wings. In fact, a separate committee known as the East Bengal 
Education System Reconstruction Committee was set up in 1949-50 
to review and revise the system of education in East Bengal. The 
committee did make wide-ranging recommendations to improve the 
educational system in general and primary education in particular. 
However, the recommendations remained unimplemented largely due 
to political and economic discriminatory attitudes adopted by the 
Government of Pakistan. The only concrete measure taken during the 
decade from 1947 to 1957 was the enactment of the East Bengal 
Primary Education Act as amended in 1952; Bengal (Rural) Primary 
Education Act of 1930 as amended by the East Bengal Act XX of 
1951 and the East Bengal Ordinance XVII of 1951 (Huq, 1954). These 
acts, in any case, did not introduce any major changes in the existing 
situation either in the organizational set up or in the quality of content 
of primary education. Rather, they gave rise to major controversies 
and differences of opinion among leaders and educationists, particularly 
in East Bengal. The revised curriculum (Govt. of East Pakistan, 1957) 
which was brought into operation in the primary schools of East Bengal ' 
during 1951-52, had the following component subjects : 


Mother-tongue, reading and writing 
Arithmetic 

Social Studies (History, Geography. Civics) 
Elements of Science 

Urdu 

Religious instruction 

Physical Training and Music 

Arts and Crafts. 


омзамлвозо 


As is evident from this list. the reforms brought into the curriculum 
two new subjects in a compulsory fashion. 
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Thus the decade follow: 
wherein primary schools conti 
teaching only a section of t 
raised which in any case had 
provided. 


ing independence witnessed a situation 
nued to remain ineffective and inefficient, 
his population, while controversies were 
little impact on the quality of instruction 


€ existing system of education in East-Pakistan, the 
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“The Primary stage is the base of the system of formal education 
and as such is the most important one. So, as things stand in 
East Pakistan to-day, planning of primary education must be 
essentially teacher-centred. The teacher has to be well-equipped 
to understand the child and his place in the community life. He 
should have the technical knowledge of the hows and whys of 
the child's growth and his education that is to be imparted with 
an eye to the interests and needs, not only of himself, but also 
of the society." (Govt. of East Pakistan, 1957). 


The Education Reforms Commission had actually, chalked out the 
following system of Primary Education for East Pakistan. There was 
to be a uniform system of education for all types of children up to 
primary stage throughout East Pakistan. The curriculum for primary 
education was to be thought of in terms of activity and experience 
rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be stored. This 
curriculum and syllabus should be so designed that the child could 
adequately utilize his environment. Special attention should be paid 
to the teaching of the mother tongue and teaching should be done 
through the mother tongue of the child and no other language should 
be taught in the course of the primary stage of education i.e., no 
second language was to be taught during the first 5 years of a child's 
education in a primary school. The Primary Curriculum (Govt. of East 
Pakistan, 1957) was to include syllabuses in the following subjects 


(i) Reading the mother tongue, 

(ii) Writing the mother tongue, 

(ii) Arithmetic, 

(iv) Social Studies including History, Geography and elements of 
Civics, to be taught orally in class II and partly orally and 
‘partly through simple boéks from class Ш upward. 

(v) Elements of Science including Health Care, to be taught orally 
from class I and partly orally and partly through books from 
class Ш upward, 

(vi) Arts and Crafts entirely practical, d 

(vii) Physical Training, Games and Music Practical, 

(viii) Religious Instruction, mainly oral and practical, the help of 
books being taken from class III upward. 


It was recommended that the existing burden of books in the 
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primary stage should be lessened afier due care and consideration. 
Unsuitable and unnecessary materials need not go into textbooks at 
all. The number of books be reduced from 28 to about 15. Teacher's 
handbooks should be prepared and published by the director of 
education. The Commission also suggested appointment of a committee 
for making necessary changes in the curriculum and syllabus in the 
light of their recommendations, which was supposed to be introduced 
after 1960. 

As can be noted, the commission had come out with radical 
recommendations which had considerable potential to bring about 
crucial improvement in the primary school curriculum. However, again 
the reports had to remain on the book-shelves only as outcomes of 


(a) to Provide Such education as will develop all aspects of child's 
Personality—moral, Physical and mental; 
(b) to equip a child accordin, 


Sense of citizenship and civic 


Tesponsibilities as wel] as a feeling of love for his country 


and willingness to contrib 
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It can be observed that the statement of objectives reflects a deep 
study of the needs and aspirations of the people of East Bengal and 
also the modern trends in primary education, prevalent at that time. 
In order to achieve these objectives the commission thought it 
appropriate that a separate committee should be formed to arrive at 
an appropriate curriculum for the primary schools of Pakistan. 
Accordingly, a Curriculum and Syllabus Committee for Primary 
Education was constituted by the Central Ministry of Education in 
1960. This Committee prepared a new curriculum broadly based on 
the objectives laid down by the National Education Commission and 
two other objectives specified by the UNESCO namely to develop 
international understanding and spirit of universal brotherhood, and 
to inculcate scientific attitude. 

The Curriculum and Syllabus Committee arrived at a list of seven 
Subjects to be introduced in the primary schools with a view to achieving 
the stated objectives. These were a follows: 


l. Language: 


(a) Mother-tongue - Urdu, Bengali, Sindhi and Pushto—any 
one, á 

(b) Non-Mother-tongue - Urdu, 

(c) Foreign language - English (optional) 


2. Elementary Mathematics, 

3. General Science, 

4. Social Studies (including History, Geography, Civics), 

5. Physical Education (including Health), 

6. Religious Education, 

7. Arts including music and rhythmic movements, and 
Practical Arts including free-hand drawing and Manual 


work (Govt. of Pakistan, 1960). 


я This curriculum was, introduced in the primary schools of East 
eee in 1961. As can be observed, the curriculum did not materially 
ои what was prevalent in the previous decade. In fact, despite 
Pakist Protests from the people of East-Pakistan, the Government of 

ад паде compulsory the study of another language, namely Urdu, 
which was obviously as much foreign to the children of East-Pakistan 
as English was. Thus, the outcome of the reforms was only to further 
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the burden with the study of more literary subjects. The situation 
continued with little change till the day of liberation in 1971 when 
Bangladesh came into existence. In fact it is pertinent to mention here 
that due to increasing pressure from the provincial government, the 
Central Government was forced to reconcider its policy in 1968 and. 
partially redeem the situation by withdrawing the compulsory learning 
of Urdu. However, due to the historical mass movement in 1969 no 
public announcement or commitment was made by the Government 
of Pakistan about the revised educational policy. It would be appropriate 
therefore, to conclude that primary education during the Pakistan period 
remained not only inadequate in terms of coverage but also suffered 
badly regarding qualitative improvement. It had a predominantly literary 
bias. As such, there was little provision for vocational training. As 
regards content, there was an over emphasis on the study of languages. 
So much time in a boy's life was spent on mastering a foreign language 
that often the main purpose of education was missed. In brief, it may 
be said that the Pakistan period contributed litle to the overall 
Improvement in primary education in East-Pakistan. Rather, it seriously 
damaged the interest of primary education by creating avoidable 
problems and controversies throughout the period. 


UEVELOPMENT IN THE POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD IN 
BANGLADFSH 


Sines 


piion, the Government of ihe People's Republic of 
Bangladesh has pledged to establish a new and cqualitarian social 
order in consonance with the rational ideology and state policy 
enshrined in its constitution. For this, the Governinent considercd it 
imperative to reform the existing education system, and accordingly 
a comraission was appointed in 1972. The Commission was asked to 
examine thoroughly the existing system of education and recommend 
a suitable one for reorganizing and revitalizing the age-old system 
prevailing in the country. Meanwhile, a bold step of nationalization 
of primary education, was taken by the Government in 1973 along 
with the launching of the First Five Year Plan (1973-1978) of 
Bangladesh. The plan specially emphasised the removing of illiteracy 


from the country through introducing univ 


ed ersal primary education. In 


the National Education Commission also submitted its report 
laying special emphasis on mass education. work and life-oriented 
education, integration of religious. instruction with public education 


svete "neat nae T 3 Ы f: 
system, vocational, scientific and technical education for the country. 
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It also extended the main objective by recognizing primary education 
as the basis for human resource development and as the fundamental 
point to start with for the development of the country. 

Both the First Five Year Plan and the Report of the National 
Education Commission (Govt. of Bangladesh, 1974) in line with 
previous proclamations, emphasized the need for universal primary 
education, The Education Commission went one step further in its 
desire to make primary education compulsory up to class V by 1980 
and up to class VIII by 1983. In order to achieve the objectives of 
primary education in Bangladesh, the commission recommended that 
appropriate and relevant curriculum should be introduced. It also 
recommended that a National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee 
should be formed to prepare the syllabus and curricular materials. The 
Commission also recommended that Bengali and Arithmetic will be 
taught in class I and II along with physical exercise, games, music 
and drawing. Three new subjects. namely, History, Geography and 
General Science may be added to courses for classes III to V. It was 
emphasized that in preparing the syllabuses for the primary classes, 
the agro-based economy should be taken into consideration. It was 
made clear that up to class V there will be no necessity of learning 
any language other than Bengali. All these recommendations of the 
commission were accepted by the Government in principle. 

In the meantime the democratic government got replaced by a 
military government which came into power in 1975 through a coup 
d'e tat and acquired its legitimacy through subsequent practices of 
democracy. This civil-military government introduced. perceptible 
changes in the national principle which was incorporated in the 
constitution by the first democratic government of Bangladesh. It is 
in this context that the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee 
was formed in Novembcr, 1975. Thereafter, text books and обе 
instructional materials were prepared in accordance with the 
recommendations of this committee's report which was published in 
1976. It is this set of material which is in use even now in the primary 
Schools of Bangladesh. 

It may also be mentioned that a National Education Advisory 
Council was formed under the chairmanship of the Education Minister 
of this Government in 1978 with a view to formulating an interim 
education Policy. The Report of this Committee was published in 
February, 1979. However, it is not known whether it was accepted by 
the Government. 
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Meanwhile, the Second Five Year Plan came into force. Aiming 
at the transformation of the vast human resources into productive 
forces, the Second Five Year Plan considered education and training 
to the crucial. For attaining 100 per cent literacy, the Plan put major 
emphasis on bringing all the school age population of 5-9 year to 
school. For this purpose the plan proposed: 


i. introduction of universal primary education with particular 
emphasis on the development of cognitive skills, 

ii. to make primary education compulsory for school age 
population of 5-9 years, 

iii. to provide instructional materials, books and other things free 
of cost, 


iv. to provide free uniforms and lunch to the student from landless 
families, 

У. to increase the enrolment to 90.47 per cent of 5-9 years age 
group population by the end of the plan period (Firdous, 1980). 


In order to materialise the proposed views, the Plan suggested the 
following measures: The physical facilities should be extended (0 .. 
increase the number of children in the primary schools. Government 
grant will be made conditional on internal efficiency and qualitative 
improvement. There should be a dynemic change in the curriculum 
and syllabuses of primary education in the practical and work oriented 
direction so that on completion a student does not find hiraself ог 
herself useless in social and productive field’ (Firdous, 1980). 

Immediately after enactment of the Second Five Year Plan, the 
government tried to hand over the management of primary education 
to the local body. But, in fact, it was not possible due to the pressure 
of the teachers in different comers. As a result, Government made 
an ordinance entitied: "The Primary Education Ordinance, 1981" 10 
provide for the better organization of primary education and efficient 
administration and management of the affairs of primary schools. After 
the introduction of the ordinance, the nature of the Government changed 
again into a civil military rule, because of the assassination of the 
President in 1981. Afterwards, a Civil Govérnment was formed through 


democracy within the structure of civil-military rule. But it was also 
an попу of fate that another milita. 


dm ,1982 by replacing the democrat 
Soon after taking over the politic 


ry government came into power 
ic government. 
al control, the Military Government 
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announced a National Education Policy and Programme (1982-1987). 
This proposed policy called for alteration, modification, revision and 
change in the curricula and syllabi for all stages. Under this policy 
of education, Arabic would be one of the compulsory subjects from 
the very first standard, i.e. from class I. It claimed that this has been 
done, keeping the religious and cultural aspects of life of the people 
and the international needs of the people of the country in view. 
Provisions are also there in it to teach Sanskrit and Pali for other 
non-Muslim children. The introduction of English as а'сотршвогу 
subject from class II at the primary level is another significant step 
that has been suggested with a view to facilitating access to higher 
education and international communication. 

However, the above proposed education policy still remains under 
consideration. Educationists, spokesmen of different political 
organizations and elite of the country have expressed their views and 
arguments candidly in both the directions, favourable are unfavourable 
to the policy. Therefore, one has to wait and see the shape of the 
curriculum for primary education of the country as it is going to 
emerge in the coming years. 

Making a categorical judgement as to the progress of primary 
education in Bangladesh is not only a difficult proposition but also 
not a desirable one. The nation still has to arrive at a national policy 
in this regard which is acceptable to the various sections of the society 
and also in tune with national ideology and development. This perhaps 
also a reflection of nation's failure to come to terms politically with 
various national and international forces. Notwithstanding this 
indecisive state, at least three significant and positive factors with 
respect to growth of education during the period should be recognised. 
First of all, the nation has achieved considerable expansion of primary 
education facilities making thereby primary education more easily 
accessible to a large section of the population. Secondary, the national 
leaders irrespective of their military or civil stature bestowed great 
attention to the field of education and its role in national development. 
In fact, the country has witnessed an unprecedented number of 
committees and commissions on education within a decade of its 
existence. Even the two Five Year Plan have devoted special attention 
to the progress of education, particularly at the stage of primary 
education. Thirdly, the nation took on itself the major responsibility 
of evolving and implementing a uniform curriculum alongwith th 
necessary instructional material instead of leaving the poor stude; 
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at the mercy of private authors and publishers. This, in fact, has been 
accompanied by another important move which brought financial aj 
well as administrative aspect of the primary schools under nationa 
control. This move towards centralized control of education may net 
appear to be a progressive one when seen from a utopian angle. сені: 
one, will be compelled to appreciate its relevance and contribution only 
when it is perceived in the context of the socio-economic ner ae 
prevailing in the country. This, however, does not imply that the fina 
word has been said as to what should be taught and how it should 
be taught in the primary schools of Bangladesh. It is imperative that, 
for progress, these factors namely the curriculum and its implementation 
are brought under continuous evaluation and revision. The present 
study is, in fact, one such attempt to examine the existing curriculum 
in the historical context as described in this chapter. 
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NEED FOR CURRICULUM STUDIES IN 
BANGLADESH 


INTRODUCTION 
ucation system appears to be a 


Creation of a sound primary ed 


basic component of any strategy for social, political and economic 
primary education which develops 


development of a country. In fact, it is 

= basic innate abilities of a person to live a full personal life as 
n individual and as a member of a family, and an economically 
Productive life as a worker, and a socially useful life as a citizen (Haq, 
1975). Education at this stage moves the children into a coherent 
Moral, intellectual and affective universe (Faure, 1972), creates an 


awareness among them about their past and helps in developing a 
at the primary level acquires special 


Conception of the future. Education 

importance as it provides an opportunity for capturing and nurturing 
talents at the early stage of growth, thereby contributing to the 
development of a national pool of ability (Islam, 1975). 

Many studies regarding the role of schooling in economic 
development have shown that primary education plays a vital role in 
national economic development in developed as well as developing 
Countries. Further, Schultz (1963) points out that primary schooling 
is perhaps the most prc^itable of all levels of schooling since it entails 
the lowest cost per year of schooling. The education at this level has 
а pervasive value in reducing cost and in improving the productivity 
of the economy, as the rate of return is higher in this stage than in 
any alternative investment. It would be more appropriate in the context 
of the situation in the developing countries to say that more and better 
elementary schooling should be relevant to the needs and realities of 
life in the country, where the rate of illiteracy is very high and the 
Per capita income is low. In a country in which the level of economy 
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is low, if the level of schooling is raised substantially and rapidly, it 
becomes a substantial source of growth, assuming of course, that the 
education provided is of the type and quality most relevant to 
development and growth of the nation. lt is seen that primary education 
contributes to the productivity of the labour force, and at the same 
time it creates in enlightened and responsible citizenry. The value о! 
primary education as an instrument of social change, lies in its capacity 
to contribute towards equalization and expansion of economic 
opportunities, in promoting educational and social mobility, in creating 
social concern and civic responsibility, and in instilling cultural and 
moral values. 

It is in this context that universal primary education is viewed 
as an imparative factor in preparing the future citizens for the task 

- of national development. So, atleast with regard to primary education, 
one can safely say that it should be made universal as early as possible 
and that no stone should be left unturned to achieve this goal. In fact, 
at the level of government policy, educational planners throughout the 
world have been giving a high priority to the achievement of universal 
primary education. This is well in line with the directive Article 26 
of the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It has 
been proclaimed in the article that "Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory." 

It may be observed that most of the developed countries like U.K.. 
Soviet Russia, U.S.A., Japan have already attained a high level of 
schooling. It is also true that developing countries, in general, have 
not succeeded in their efforts to bring each and every child to school. 
However, it is important to mention that most of the countries, 
irrespective of their economic status and political ideologies, have 


taken the provision of universal primary education in the form of a 
constitutional guarantee. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BANGLADESH 


. Bangladesh is a new-born developing country. She achieved her 
independence through а long-drawn struggle. With the struggle for 
freedom, the people of the country witnessed a conscious shift in values 
and became conscious of the crucial role of education in materialising 
these values and imparting them to the younger generation of the 
country. It is fully recognised that education is an important factor 
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enabling the emergent country to cope with the demands of the modern 
world and to achieve a fuiler and better life for her people by 
reconstructing the national economy. Bangladesh is a large agrarian 
society wherein the majority of students do not go past class V. 
According to the National Census conducted in 1981 only 22 per cent 
of the people in Bangladesh are literate. The illiteracy level is as high 
as 87 per cent among women and 70 per cent among men. It is 
neediess to point out that a well organised primary education system 
is perhaps the easiest and cheapest way for Bangladesh for converting 
itself into a literate nation and lifting her people out of their ignorance. 
After all, primary education acts as a tool for extending man's awareness 
as it confers a guaranteed access to knowledge and opens up 
opportunities for wider experiences and greater intellectual activity. 
It is a matter of common observation and judgement that in the present 
day modern world, economic survival and growth depends greatly on 
far-sighted policy choices, on a wise application of science and 
technology, and an intelligent participation of the people in political 
and economic activities. 

Under these circumstances, primary education has to be a carefully 
planned activity, which involves taking the six-year old child and 
graduating him five years later, equipped with the basic learning skills 
and with added useful knowledge which he can practicaily make use 
of in his immediate environment. In particular, he should be stimulated 
to continue reading and studying on his own so that he may continually 
improve his quality of life. 

Realising the instrumental role of prinary education for the growth 
and development of an individual as well as his society, Bangladesh 
has also evo!ved major policies for creating a thrust towards universal 
primary education. lt is pertinent here to present some of the major 
policy statements made by the Bangladesh Government ai different 
stages and to trace the extent of success achieved in their 
implementation. 

There are three statements in the constitution of the People's 
Republic of Bangladesh (Government of Bangladesh, 1972) which 
have a bearing on education and are of special significance for primary 


education: 
The state shall adopt effective measures for the purpose of: 


- establishing a uniform, mass-oriented and universa! system 
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of education and extending free and compulsory education to 
all children at such stages as may be determined by law; 
relating education to the needs of society and producing 
properly trained and motivated citizens to serve these needs; 
removing illiteracy within such a time as may be determined 
by law. 


Following ‘the direction implied in the constitutional provisions, 
the First Five Year Plan (Government of Bangladesh, 1973) spelt out 
detailed steps whereby primary education could become more equally 
and easily accessible. Primary education was to receive 18 per cent 
of allocations for education and was seen mainly as a level where the 
child would acquire basic skills. Eight major objectives were specified 
in the First Five Year Plan (1973-78) for fulfilling the constitutional 
directives relating to primary education : 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 


The total enrolment will go up by about 2.5 million from a 
base of a 6 million to 8.5 million. 

The percentage of the primary age-group students attending 
schools will increase from 58 per cent to 73 per cent in 1978. 
Ninety per cent of the boys of the primary age group will 
be given access to primary education during the plan. 
Participation of girls will be accelerated. At present 40 per 
cent of the girls of primary school age-group attend schools: 
this will be raised to 55 per cent during the plan. 

The curriculum at the primary level will be revised to make 
it more relevant to the real life obtaining in the country. 
Text books as well as writing and instructional materials will ` 
be supplied to all children free of cost or at subsidised rates. 
Drop-out rate will be reduced from 63 per cent to 52 per cent 
by undertaking supplementary and non-formal measures such 
as well designed educational programmes through radio and 
television. Innovative measures such as provision of feeder 
schools, child feeding, female teachers, sports and recreational 
facilities and synchronisation of holiday with crop seasons, 
will be introduced to reduce drop-out between class I and 
class П, where the problem is more acute, 


Educated housewives will be encoura 


ged to teach in the primary 
schools. 
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QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE ASPECTS: AN OVERVIEW 
е of the steps spelt out in the First Five Year Plan, 
the management of 6,509 primary 
d guidelines for nationalization’ 


In pursuanc 
the Government decided to take over 


schools and issued necessary orders an 
as a first step, on July 1973. Subsequently, by Act No. УШ of 1974, 


entitled 'Primary Schools (taking over) Act, 1974' the Government 
made provision for the nationalization of 36,165 primary schools 
including those which had already been taken over. The nuraber of 
students in these primary schools was estimated to be 8.7 million, of 
which 5.6 million were boys and 3.1 million were- girls; 91 per cent 
of the total students belonged to rural areas. There were 1,55,141 
primary school teachers of whom 1,47,387 were male end 7,754 were 
female. This was of course an excellent step taken for the improvement 


of primary education. 

However, the maj 
Five Year Plan period have 
over the Two Year Plan ( 
1980. In fact, it has been ob: 
the Draft Second Five Year 
no growth with regard to pri 
instance, the eight year perio 
increase in the enrolment figu 
cent of the total population o 
easily seen in the figure presente 


to 9 age group population 


education set for the First 
lised even when extended 
Government of Bangladesh, 1978) up to 
served (Firduous, 1980) while reviewing 
Plan that the nation achieved practically 
mary education during these periods. For 
d from 1973 to 1980 did not record any 
res at all, which remained to be 58 per 
f the particular age-group. This can be 
d in Table 1.1 


or targets of primary 
remained unrea 


Table 1.1: Enrolment of 5 
Percentage of enrol- 


Yea 
ar 5 10 9 age group ment to total population 
population in lakh in age group 5 to 9 


Enrolment in lakh 


Male Female Total 


1978 60 58 us 47.6 . 
1980 63 61 124 48 70 76.6 36 56.5 
54 120 83.5 74 79 


1990 97 i eo 


sented above show a significant decrease 
ents over the period. On top of this low 
f wastage and stagnation. Even among 


А In fact, the figures Pre 
in the enrolment of girl stud 
enrolment, is the problem © 
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those enrolled it was found that oniy 30.5 per cent completed their 
primary schooling. in this connection, a study conducted by the Institute 
of Education and Research (1977) has shown that the highest number 
of drop-outs was in the lower classes, pointing out the need to strengthen 
the programme in these classes. In another study (NFRHRD, 1979) 
on enrolment in rural Bangladesh, it has been found that only 38.74 
per cent of all school age population go to school in rural areas and 
the rest 61.26 per cent remain outside the school; and, again, the 
participation rate varies from one social class to another. The study 
also showed that the socio-economic background of the families seems 
to have influenced their children’s participation in school. More than 
83 per cent children of day-labourers did not go to school; other groups 


with similar poor performance were the children of fishermen, barbers, 


blacksmith etc. About 75 per cent of these groups together did not 


go to school. The participation rate of girls was much less than that 
of boys in all the groups. Further, it is worthwhile to mention that 
on the basis of distribution of population and that of primary schools 
it was found that, on an average, there was one primary school to 
cater for the educational needs of 393 primary school age children 
in the country. Taking Bangladesh as a whole, each Thana has, on 
an average, 93 primary schools. There are on an average 4.24 teachers 
in each school and teacher student ratio is 1:45 (FREPD, 1979). 
It is frequently pointed out (Firdous, 1980) that, in Bangladesh, 
a child on completion of the primary schooling finds himself or herself 
most useless in the productive field even in comparison to one who 
has not at all participated in schooiing. This is because, the uneducated 
one can work with his father in the field whereas the educated one 
can neither do the same, for he has not practised field work, nor is 
he suitable to be employed in any other productive job. Hence a guardian 
without the capability to give higher education to his children finds 
it better not to educate them at all even in primary school. Thus it 
1$ argued that children who аге being trained through our school 
system are not fit for any work, apart from the fact that there is a 
big gap between working life and life in the school. The UNESCO 
Report ‘Learning to Be' (Faure, 1972) states that education suffers 
basically from the gap between its content and the living experience 
of T pupils, between the system of values that it preaches and the 
ин a вила between its ancient curricula and 
. esult of schooling today is that the children 


1 


о» 
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drop out. Why do they drop out? Because they want to work and they 
have to work. The urgent need, therefore, is to be bridge this gap and 
to devise a system where working and learning can be combined. 


CURRICULUM FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BANGLADESH 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion that while the 
reconstruction of schools, increasing of teachers and equipment are 
needed for the improvement of enrolment of children, the development 
of an appropriate curriculum is also indispensable for improving the 
quality of primary education in Bangladesh. It is the quality of education 
that affects the system in the long run. And the quality of education 
is directly linked with the quality of curriculum. Curriculum is an 
academic investment made in order to cater for the needs of the society 
and the individual child. Suitable context experience would make the 
child who undergoes schooling a worthwhile person in the society. 
If the content experiences of the teaching-learning situation equip the 
child for adopting to change, to the unknown, then a majority of the 
people can contribute to the development process. 

In Bangladesh, as in most other developing SARRC countries, 
it is a crucial task to the curriculum framers to decide the curriculum 
for the primary school children taking into consideration their real 
life situations and the developmental role of primary education. Because, 
in Bangladesh, the primary school age children form 16.25 per cent 
of the total population and 91 per cent of them are in rural areas. 
Also, a majority of the children are of poor health. In fact, it has been 
reported (FREPD, 1979) that the average height and weight of 
Bangladeshi children show a decline over the past 15 years. 
Furthermore, some of them may have developed less mental capacity 
because of severe mal-nourishment suffered during the first two years 
of life. 

By and large, the children learn their life roles from observation 
of their own parents who themselves are in most cases illiterate and 
fail to realise the value of formal education. Moreover, in a basically 
agricultural society such as Bangladesh, where the birth rate is high 
but the per capita income is low, children's capacity for manual labour 
which adds an extra hand in the agricultural task is valued higher 
than their capacity for intellectual work and learning. Thus a majority 
of the children in Bangladesh are growing up within such a context 
of life. 
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Keeping in view the above considerations, the Government of 
Bangladesh feit the need to improve and to revitalize the primary 
education curriculum and to make it up-to-date and relevant to the 
purpose it has to serve. For this purpose, the government constituted 
a National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee at the end of 1975 
on the basis of the recommendations of the National Education 
Commission (Government of Bangladesh 1974), with a view to 
improving the curriculum and syllabi at different educational stages. 
The National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee completed its task 
of revising the curriculum for primary education in 1976 and this 


revised curriculum for primary education in Bangladesh has already 
been introduced in the schools since 197 


that in the educational ladder of Ban 
of classes I to V meant for children of the age- 


Mother-tongue - Bengali 
Mathematics 


Environmental Studies 
Physical Education including health education, 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

5. Arts and Crafts including freehand drawing and manual work 
6. Music 

ti 

8 


Religious Education 
English (only from Classes HI to V). 


A list of teaching aids h 


UJ 
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to as the method of teaching. It suggests, further, to assess the students 
achievement daily, monthly. and annually for replacing and reorganising 
the existing evaluation system. The results of the assessment have to 
be recorded on cumulative basis and this information given to the 
parents of the learners once in a month. Guidelines have been given 
in the curriculum regarding the principles of preparing textbooks and 
teachers! handbook relating to language style, exercise, speliing, get 
up, printing, size of the textbooks etc. The curriculum guide contains 
quite a good number of important suggestions in respect of period for 
each subject per week and the length of each period, with the help 
of an explanatory chart on the allocation of time. It further provides 
suggestions for work experiences and the utilization of local resources 
of the students to provide them a first hand experience of their own 
society. Keeping in view the implementation of the curriculum, the 
report suggests that the curriculum for teacher training should change 
and it should be in line with the realistic and progressive purview 
of primary education. 

The work carried out by the National Curriculum and Syllabus 
Committee regarding the framing of a new curriculum for primary 
education is definitely a laudable attempt. The committee has 
endeavoured not merely to prescribe the content outline but has also 
provided valuable suggestions and guidelines for a successful 
implementation of the revised curriculum. Yet, the curriculum frame- 
work prescribed has its own detractors, also. There has been considerable 
criticism regarding the adequacy and appropriateness of the curriculum 
content prescribed by the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee, 
Apart from this, it is needless to say that the real test of a curriculum 
lies in its successful implementation in the real life settings that prevail 
in the schools. Regarding implementation of the curriculum also, there 
have been a number of criticisms from various corners including teachers 
and parents. However, there are no factual evidences collected through 
a systematic study to support or refute the curriculum being implemented 
at present in the primary schools of Bangladesh. It should therefore, 
be worthwhile as well as highly useful in its implications if such an 
attempt is made for studying the existing curriculum in a scientific 
manner. The present study is an attempt in this direction. Detailed 
background and rationale as well as specific objectives of the study 
are given in the following pages. 
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RATIONALE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


There is a wide spread belief that quantitative expansion in 
education inevitably results in deterioration of quality. But if the 
conditions necessary for qualitative education are established, quality 
can be maintained even if quantity increases. Research on Curriculum 
is one of the necessary conditions for maintaining the quality. It is 
one of the most potent tools for reforming the curriculum also. Although 
the concept of curriculum is implicit in the earliest educational 
prescriptions and programmes of all civilised societies, curriculum as 
a field of systematic inquiry emerged only during the early 1920s. 

The school curriculum is in a state of continuous change all over 
the world today. Even in advanced countries of the world, it is criticised 
as being inadequate, outmoded and not properly designed to meet the 
needs of modern society. Against this background, school curriculum 
reformers in many countries in the Asia and Oceania region have been 
seriously engaged in reorienting their curricula according to their set 
national goals of education (UNESCO, 1980), and Bangladesh is not 
outside of this process. In this process, the inadequacies of traditional 
procedures for curriculum formulation through ad hoc committees have 
become all too obvious. These procedures tend to cast the curriculum 
m а rigid and compartmentalised mould. leaving little room for 
systematic try-outs and for incorporating new insights derived from 
research or схренепсев of teachers: and. on the one hand, they delink 
the formulation of curricuiuia from the materials and ...cthods in which 
any curriculum finds its concrete expression. while, on the other, from 
the evaluation procedures by which ihe outcomes аге adjudged 
(UNESCO, 1980). Further, curriculum has now a growing corpus of 
techniques which, in its own right, calls for systematic тезеагсћ, 50 
that revision of curriculum can ђе worked out. Also, a coordinated 
programme of improvement can be implemented on the bases of the 
findings of experts instead of being rushed throu 


; А gh haphazardly and 
та piecemeal fashion. 


It is unfortunate that no systematic research relating to curriculum 


primary education has been carried out in Bangladesh. The 
curriculum for primary schools have 
on an ad hoc basis 


1974). It was not pre 
expertise and not fol 
the preparation of ] 


for 


been revised from time to time 
(NIER 1970, and Government of Bangladesh, 
ceded by careful тезеагсћ, not based on adequate 
lowed by suck necessary supporting measures as 
earning materials, the orientation of teachers or 
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provision of the needed physical facilities. This fact has been highlighted 
by the National Education Commission of Bangladesh (1974) through 
the statements presented here in a collective form: 


In the developed and progressive countries of the present world, 
extensive researches and explorations pertaining to curricula and 
syllabuses at the different stages of education have been in progress. 
With the change of time and the expansion of the horizon of 
knowledge, great reforms have been introduced in the field of 
education, But unfortunately, the waves of such educational reforms 
are yet to reach the shores of our bank. The text books which 
were written over a decade ago and the syllabuses that were framed 
during the time are still followed with slight modifications here 
and there. Such conservative, out-dated, traditional and low 
standard materials fail to meet the requirements of an advanced 
edication system needed in a developing society. The commission 
also adds that the present education system in any country is 
encountered with different problems. Attempts at solving them 
have often met with disappointment. 


The main reason for this is the lack of realistic, goal-directed and 
problem-oriented research in the field of education. To meet the 
needs in the near future, the Commission strongly recommended 
conducting or research, undertaking of survey works, and collecting 
of information pertaining to various aspects of primary education. 
Different branches of research in this field should include such 
aspects as curriculum and syllabus, textbook, school building, 
teaching materials and aids, examination system or evaluation as 
well as wastage at different levels of education system. 


In response to this recommendation, the Government of Bangladesh 
brought about a reform in the curriculum and syllabus of primary 
education through the NCSC which has already been put into practice. 
At the time of preparing the curriculum, the curriculum and syllabus 
committee clearly put a set of conditions there, to be fulfilled by the 
management as priority in creating a favourable environment for 
implementing the curriculum. 

However, no systematic attempt has so far been made to bring 
qualitative improvement in primary education through curriculum 
research. In the absence of any empirical study on primary school 
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curriculum in Bangladesh, it has also not yet been possible to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the existing curriculum as prescribed by the National 
Curriculum and Syllabus Committee. Even the facilities for 
implementing the curriculum in the primary schools of Bangladesh 
are not known due to the lack of systematic research. Therefore, а 
study of the curriculum for primary education in Bangladesh would 
be of great value, because, it is on the basis of such a study that an 
appropriate plan of action may be undertaken for the improvement 
of the quality of primary education. 

Mere change in curriculum and syllabus for the sake of 
modernization and their revision to make it up-to-date is not enough 
to achieve the desired goal of primary education in the country. With 
it, development of the necessary infrastructure at each school for an 
effective implementation of the curriculum is of equal importance. 
Otherwise, all the curriculum reform attempts will go in vain, and 
result into a futile exercise of the experts. Periodical revision and 
reform of curriculum and syllabus must be carried out to make it fit 
for the children of the country, fit for the national goals and for the 
contemporary world; and at the same time all possible measures have 
also to be taken to develop the resources for their proper implementation. 
The resources for the implementation of the curriculum of the primary 
school, includes teachers, textbooks and other materials and equipment, 
physical facilities, teaching aids along with teaching methods and 
evaluation procedures. The quality of primary education also depends 
on the adequacy of these materials and facilities. Now the question 
is to what extent these materials and facilities are available in the 
primary schools of Bangladesh. The question is of vital importance 
in determining the effectiveness of the curriculum and the quality of 
primary education in the country. 

Therefore, a thorough inquiry about the status of the curriculum 
for the primary schools of the country is necessary to give a satisfactory 
answer to the above question. The present investigation, “A study of 
the curriculum for primary education in Bangladesh" is an attempt 
to answer certain questions relating to Primary Education Curriculum 
in Bangladesh. Some of these questions are “How far are the objectives 
of primary education in Bangladesh reflected in the prescribed 
curriculum? To what extent are the specified objectives of curriculum 
in consonance with the objectives of primary education set by experts 
from other parts of the world? What are the contents needed for 


achieving such objectives? How far are these objectives reflected in 
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the prescribed curricular content? How far is the content able to bridge 
the gap between theory and practice? How is primary school curriculum 
being implemented in the schools? What problems do teachers face 
in implementing them? How do the teachers assess their pupils' 
achievement in the schools and in the class-room? The present study 
is conducted with a view to answering some of these questions which 
can be presented in terms of the following specific objectives. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


1. To evaluate the present Primary Education Curriculum in 
Bangladesh in terms of its objectives; 

2. To examine whether the textbooks and other curricular 
materials prescribed are according to the conditions laid down 
by the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee and their 
appropriateness to achieve the set objectives of Primary 
Education; 

3. To ascertain the status of implementation of the curriculum 
and instructional materials in the primary schools of 
Bangladesh with regard to the following aspects: 


(a) Physical facilities, 

(b) Time-table, 

(c) Teachers' qualifications, professional training, teaching 
experience, class-load, etc., 

(d) Methods of instructions, 

(e) Materials and Aids; 


4. To study the problems in implementing the curriculum; and 
5. To study the assessment procedure followed in schools and 
by the teachers for measuring the achievement of the students. 


SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


Detailed discussions regarding such aspects as context of the study, 
theoretical framework, methodological procedures and so on have been 
presented in independent chapters that will follow ‘the present one. 
ting such details it is necessary to mention a 


However, before presen 
e and limitations of the present 


few important points regarding the scop 
study. 
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This study is primarily intended to make a comprehensive 
evaluation of the curriculum relevant to the whole of primary education. 
Accordingly, as far as analysis of objectives, curriculum guide, and 
syllabi are concerned all the five standards namely, classes 1 to V and 
all the subjects taught in these classes have been taken up for evaluation. 
However, with regard to evaluation of textbooks and teachers handbooks, 
two subjects namely, English and Religious Education are not included. 
As such, English is introduced as a subject of study only from the 
third standard, whereas all other subjects are compulsorily studied 
from std. I. Regarding Religious Education actual implementation of 
instructional programme involves a complex arrangement as children 
belonging to different religions in every class are to be imparted 
instruction with respect to their own religion by teachers of respective 
religion. Thus, there is no uniformity either in the content or in the 
organisation of instruction with regard to Religious Education. Further, 
an attempt by the investigator to analyse ‘the programmes in all the 
religions single handedly would appear not only to be overambitious 
but also highly presumptuous. It is essentially for such reasons that 
analysis of English and religious education textbooks were kept out 
of the purview of this study. 

Again if the findings of the study regarding implementation of 
the curriculum should reflect the situation characterising the whole 
of Bangladesh, the ideal approach would have been to study this aspect 
taking a representative sample of schools spread over all parts of 
Bangladesh. This would require taking a sample of schools from among | 
36,165 primary schools located in 478 Thanas of the four Divisions 
in Bangladesh. However, it can be easily seen that the volume of work 
involved in such a large scale survey would place very high demands 
on human resources as well as time and finances. Therefore, it was 
considered prudent to confine the study of implementation of the 
curriculum only to the schools located in the 10 Thanas of Dhaka 
Division. It is needless to mention that the findings in this respect 
would therefore be directly applicable only to schools of Dhaka Division: 
although they may hold some general relevance for the schools i? 
other parts of Bangladesh also. 

This limitation is also a 
of assessment procedure a 
implementation process. 


plicable with regard to the evaluation 
nd analysis of problems faced in the 
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RESEARCH ON CURRICULUM: 
AN OVERVIEW 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the present chapter is to survey and review the 
research studies carried out on curriculum for primary education. Such 
a review should help in formulating the research problem, specifying 
the objectives, developing a conceptual framework, selecting appropriate 
tools and methodology and also in drawing meaningful conclusions. 
However, it should be remembered that, unlike many other types of 
research studies, curriculum evaluation is mainly a context specific 
activity. In other words, the main focus of any curriculum evaluation 
study is on specific concepts and practices that are in vogue in a 
particular region and at a particular time. Thus, it is quite evident 
that it is only those studies which have been conducted in Bangladesh 
that can be of direct import and assistance for the present investigation. 
This is not to mean that studies carried out in other countries will 
bear no relevance to the present study. Rather it implies that the 
relevance becomes more and more remote and indirect as one moves 
away from the context in which the present study is to be carried out. 

The major focus of the review of research in the present study 
should have been exclusively on studies on the primary education 
curriculum in Bangladesh. However, it should be noted at the outset 
that educational research in general and curriculum studies in particular 
have not made much headway in Bangladesh. Thus, a researcher is 
compelled to take lead from the researches conducted in the western 
countries and other developing countries. It is in this context that an 
attempt has been made to present in this chapter a general review 
of studies on primary education curriculum conducted in various 
countries including Bangladesh. The review has been presented in the 
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form of brief abstracts of the studies highlighting their objectives, 
content, facilities for implementation and evaluation. These have been 
classified and presented under three sections as studies in other countries 
(except India), studies in India, and studies in Bangladesh. The rationale 
for the classification does not, perhaps, need elaboration. It is easy 
to recognise the special position in which India is placed geographically 
and socio-economically in relation to Bangladesh which has prompted 
the researcher to present studies conducted in India in a separate 
section. Before, presenting the actual abstracts, it should be mentioned 
that the review of studies conducted in countries other than Bangladesh 
is far from being exhaustive. They should be taken only as indicative 
of the trend with regard to curriculum evaluation in these countries. 
Further, in the section on studies in other countries, the number as 
well as details of studies from developed countries has deliberately · 
been kept at the minimum with a view to highlighting the trends 
prevalent in developing countries. However, the review of studies in 
Bangladesh, which are very few in number, has been made in à 
comprehensive manner. This section of review containing abstracts of 
researches done in different countries is followed by an overview of 
the researches reviewed and their implications for the present study- 


STUDIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Curriculum research is a vast field and has drawn the attention 


of research workers tremendously in advanced countries of the world. 
Hundreds of studies have been 


irect bearing on the present 
‘arch has been made to trace 
le sources. The abstracts have 
-heads, namely, studies conducted 
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$ Я curricular content; and studie 
on curriculum implementation. 


(i) Studies on Goals, Aims, and Objectives 
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in detail. He made an analysis on the basis of the perception of educators, 
students and laymen as they related to the role of the school, the 
effectiveness of the school in achieving this role, and the areas of 
greatest need for improvement in the school system. From an analysis 
of the data, recommendations were provided for the school system 
concerning the identified educational needs on a priority basis. Gadra 
(1974) carried out a document survey highlighting the specific legislative 
prescriptions relating to the elementary school curriculum as embodied 
in the constitution and complied laws of the 50 states of the U.S.A. 
The data acquired from the law library of the George Washington 
University were classified into eight general categories such as 
nationalism, health and prohibition, fundamental subjects, religious 
ethical subjects, practical and cultural subjects, conservation of life 
and property, humanness and miscellaneous subjects. The study finally 
showed that there was no scope or freedom for the teacher to plan 
the programme. Thus the majority of prescriptions were mandatory 
and indicating types. Rambo (1982) also made an extensive search 
of the literature in the field of curriculum with a view to finding out 
the sources, formulation and functions of educational objectives in the 
U.S.A. during 1900-1979. The methodology adopted was the analysis 
of the key-concept and key-word that dealt with objectives as stated 
ious authors, committees and commissions 


and recommended by the vari 
in different times. Frequently cited historical statements of general 


objectives were listed and were classified on the basis of similarities 
and differences among the various recommendations. Sengova (1982) 
carried out an illuminative examination of primary school curriculum 
policies and implementation practices in Gierra Leone. The investigator 
tried to explain how national policies were translated into the formal 
school curriculum and subsequently realized in actual class-room 
practice. The findings of the study revealed that the national policies 
were generally influenced by the policies advocated at the international 
level. The implementation of the formal curriculum within the specific 
classroom context was determined not so much by national policies 
but by the availability of certain material needs at the local level. 

Mallum (1975) conducted a study on "Primary Education system 
in Nigeria and its relationship to national goals." The purpose of the 
study was to examine the system of primary education in Nigeria, its 
foundation, development, objectives, contribution to the acquisition of 
national goals, its organisation and control and the source of support 
for the primary school system. The study revealed that the Nigerian 
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system of education as it existed that day was a system of education 
that was inherited from the British. The findings of the investigation 
indicated that the stated educational goals for the Nigerian Primary 
School system were more implied than actual. The primary schools 
were not effectively educating the majority of the Nigerian primary 
school age children. The existing set of curriculum, examination and 
tuition practices reduced the effectiveness of the Nigerian primary 
school system in meeting the needs of Nigerians as implied by the 
goals of the system. Also, the existing number of classrooms, teachers 
and finance available were inadequate to meet the implied goals of 
the system. 

Eden (1975) carried out an important study with a view to 
translating the general aims of education in Israel into operational 
objectives in curriculum. The study was conducted in two stages. In 
the first stage, a series of interviews were made with a group of 23 
Prominent scholars and leaders in the field of philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, history, education, political science, economics and law, 
and with leaders of political parties. Each of them gave interpretations 
of the meaning of each general aim. On the basis of these statements, 
educational objectives were formulated. In the second stage of the 
study, a questionnaire containing 120 objectives was sent to 222 persons 
who represented teachers, educational administrators, experts in various ^ 
fields and parents. The respondents indicated (on a 1-3 scale) the 
importance they attached to each objective. On the basis of the responses, 
five categories of objectives were identified and the highest priority 


in writing curriculum materials was given to objectives in the first 
category. 


(i) ^ Studies on Curricular Content 


The Department of 
of Education in Iran (1 


language for the prima; 


des School Syllabus of Kenya, The Study was designed to finding 
extent to which the syllabuses Were suitable to the rural primary 
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school children and how far it was in line with the development of 
the rural economy in New Kenya. After a brief discussion of the pre- 
and post-independence elementary education and its impact on society 
as a whole, a comparison of the 1967 syllabuses with thore of 1962 
was made by the researcher. The study revealed that the new syllabus, 
rather than revising and reordering the priorities of elementary 
education, was in large part, an exact copy of the earlier syllabus. It 
also showed that the implementation of English as a medium of 
instruction and the science curriculum completely devoid of rural 
application would, in the long run, tend to socialize the children into 
an alien culture and to further dissociate them from their rural 
environment. 

Piper (1974) analysed the content of selected public elementary 
school curriculum guides in American schools with a view to 
determining the extent of the content reflected in the printed guide 
and the extent of using the guides as basic references. Four subject 
areas namely, language arts, mathematics, science and social studies 
from 38 curriculum guides, one from each city district, were surveyed 
Љу the investigator. He found that there were many divergent practices 
with respect to organisational structures of the curriculum guide from 
one district to another. He also showed that neither science nor social 
studies areas included any content which dealt with the contemporary 
problems. The study was concluded by stating that curriculum guides, 
despite their prevalence, were not a completely reliable guide to actual 
content. Esterly (1974) made an effort for assessing the "Impact of 
the Afghanistan Ministry of Education Curriculum, and Text-book 
Project on primary school student learning”. He analysed the historical 
development of the project within the educational environment of 
Afghanistan between 1966-1973. He also tried to assess the relationship 
between the primary school instructional materials produced by the 
project and the associated pupil learning gains. The study revealed 
that the textbooks and the teachers! guides produced by the project 
were contributing positively to Afghan primary school pupil learning. 

Sentell (1974) analysed 20 selected social studies textbooks for 
elementary level of Latin American schools with the objective of 
knowing the extent to which certain basic ideas about the country were 
presented in them. This was done by means of content analysis 
techniques. The finding indicated that the books contained less than 
60 per cent of the specified ideas about the country. 
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(ii) Studies on Curriculum Implementation 


Thc Bangkok Institute of Child Study (1963) carried out a 
Systematic research on "Primary School Curriculum in Thailand". The 
main purpose of the study was to investigate the practicability of the 
curricula in the schools. It was found that the foundation of the 
educational programme was not sound in many respects. The contents 
were not in consonance with the aims; the amount of content prescribed 
for instruction in a single year was in excess; and the syllabus for 
various courses was not adopted to local conditions and needs. The 
findings of the study also indiccted that there was lack of teaching 
materials and qualified teachers. 

Taipei Normai Junior College (1966) conducted an inv 
of the primary school curriculum in Taiwan. The main aspe 
study involved were the examination of 
teaching in the class-room 
revealed that the curriculum 
abstract concepts which were 
of audio-visual aids as mea 
There w: 


estigation 
cts of the 
the course load, method of 
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study revealed that the majority of students spent between 16 per cent 
and 20 per cent of their waking lives in the school in any given school 
year. The majority of elementary school students spent about 2.6 per 
cent of their waking lives on language arts other than reading, 1.8 
per cent on social studies, 1.4 per cent on science, 3 per cent on 
mathematics, 0.9 per cent on arts and crafts, 0.7 per cent on health 
education, 1.2 per cent on physical education and recreation, 0.7 per 
cent on other subject areas, and 0.7 per cent on other activities. Ferguson 
(1978) made an exploratory investigation of actual and allotted 
instructional time in the elementary classroom of Urbana in Illinois. 
The data collected through observation led the researcher to accept 
the following statements. The daily average instructional time was less 
than the daily average amount of time allotted for instruction. In most 
cases, more than the allotted amount of time was spent on non- 
instructional activities such as lunch, recess, and break; transition and 
organisation, support activities, etc. Discrepancies between allotted and 
actual time for instruction were found to exist in all areas of the 
curriculum. The greatest discrepancies were in the area of language 
arts. The major portion of the school day was spent on instruction _ 
in the language arts and arithmetic. 


STUDIES CONDUCTED IN INDIA 


In India, research in the field of curriculum began in a systematic 
way only after the attainment of Independence. To begin with, evalvation 
and research studies were taken up by scholars for their M.Ed. or 
Ph.D. dissertations. Later on, after the establishment of NCERT, CIEFL 
and CIIL, institutional research in the field of curriculum came into 
being. The number of studies at the doctoral level gradually increased 
during the sixties and the seventies. The third Indian year book of 
education (Adaval, 1968) reported a total of 31 studies on curriculum. 
But these studies were mostly M.Ed. dissertations and a very few were 
at the doctoral level. The Survey of Research in Education (Buch, 
1974) reported 69 doctoral studies and an equal number of institutional 
studies in the field of curriculum, methods and text books. The Second 
Survey of Research in Education (Buch, 1979) reported 54 Ph.D. studies 
and 54 institutional studies in the area. Thus, it is evident that the 
place of curriculum research has picked up during the past two decades 
in India. The autor has reviewed the studies conducted so far as these 
are related to the present study. The studies conducted can be classified 
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in a variety of ways though there is always a possibility of overlapping. 
Here these have been classified under three broad categories: 


(i) Curriculum studies related to objectives; 
(п) Studies on curricular content and materials; 
(ii) Studies on curriculum implementation. 


(i) Studies Related to Objectives 


Gothivererkar (1947) evaluated the school curriculum in Bombay 
highlighting the objectives of education as laid down during the British 
period. He reported that the aims of education in the British regime 
were narrow and the curriculum did not fulfil the aim of developing 
an individual's body, mind, and spirit in consonance with his ability, 
aptitude and interest. Physical education was completely neglected and 
such useful subjects as drawing, art, craft, music and moral education 
did not find place in the curriculum. Gupta (1973) also critically 
analysed the elementary curriculum in NEFA of Arunachal. His main 

. aim was to examine the extent to which the curriculum was suited 
10 the socio-economic and cultural needs of the children. He observed 
that the curriculum suffered from overemphasis on the three R's. It 
was subject-centred, dominated by examination and isolated from the 
real life and environment of the children. 


(i) Studies on Curricular Content 


Rukmani (1960) assessed the Hindi vocabulary used in the . 
nationalised textbooks of the second grade children of seven plus in 


the schools of Rajasthan. The study revealed that the number of words 
in the consolidated list of the Sp! 


it was 821 in the nationalised tex 


the words included in the textbook. NCERT (1963) analysed the 
atics in the elementary stage 
e main findings of the study 
es amongst the syllabuses. It 
llabus from the organisational 
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The study was carried out through document analysis and opinion 
survey. It appeared that in the light of aims and outcomes listed, the 
syllabus fulfilled the basic requirements as far as its content was 
concerned. The question papers set in the examinations showed the 
extent of the content tested every year. But there was scope for 
improvement of the textbook. Walavalkar (1971) critically evaluated 
the mathematics textbooks for standards II, Ш and IV in Maharashtra 
adopting the technique of content analysis with a view to finding out 
errors and examining the suitability of these textbooks for the level 
of understanding of the pupils. His findings indicated that the text 
books were, in general, suited to the capacity of the pupils. There were 
a number of minor faults in the textbooks which needed to be rectified. 
It was necessary to provide an answer key for all the exercises given 
in the textbooks. Joshi (1972) also followed the same procedure for 
analysing the science textbook for Std. IV in Maharashtra focusing 
on the suitability of the content, illustrations, language and vocabulary 
provided in the textbook. He observed that the contents of the textbook 
except in the case of one lesson were suitable to the age of the pupils. 
The sequence of presentation of information was quite proper. The 
content was free from errors. There was need to increase the coloured 
Pictures in the textbook, some of the pictorial illustrations were not 
accompanied by definite description and instructions regarding what 
to look for. Karandikar (1973) examined the syllabus and the textbooks 
of Mathematics for classes II to VII in Maharashtra and arrived at 
Similar findings as Walavalkar. However, the focus of the study was 
mainly on the representation of mathematical concepts in syllabus and 
textbooks. Findings arrived at through content analysis technique were 
supplemented by teachers' opinion, obtained through a questionnaire. 
The study revealed that all mathematical concepts in the syllabi, except 
those of time and space were properly represented in the textbook and 
Were in consonance with the intellectual maturity of the pupil. 
Pattabhiram, (1973) evaluated the nationalised textbook of social 
Studies in Andhra Pradesh. The design and layout, content and objectives 
to be attained by the pupils through these textbooks were the interest 
Of the evaluation. He prepared an analysis sheet on the basis of criteria 
developed by NCERT and alongwith it, the opinions of teachers, students 
and experts were collected. Findings of the study indicated that all 
the textbooks were satisfactory with regard to the physical characteristics 
but there was room for improvement of design, stitching and wrapping. 
The presentation of content and the illustrations were rated below 
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average in these nationalised textbooks. Assignments and exercises 
were considered inadequate and needed restructuring on the basis of 
objectives of the course. 

Rastogi et al. (1975) carried out a comparative study of textbooks 
of mother-tongue of primary classes in Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Telugu 
aud Urdu. The main focus of this study was on lessons. exercises, 
illustrations, ancillary materials, physical aspects, contents of textbooks 
and weightage given to the different components of the contents and 
instructional objectives. 

SIE, Orissa (1975) evaluated the effectiveness of the experimental 
textbooks "Science is doing" for Class III, prepared by NCERT for 
the student of Orissa. The study revealed that the physical aspects of 
the textbooks under study were judged to be good except the overall 
get-up. Some portions of the textbook were suggested to be eliminated 
by the respondents as they were found unsuitable for the pupils of 
the age group 7+. A change in the order of arrangement of chapters 
was advocated by the majority of the respondents. Some experiments 
set in the books were considered difficult for Class III. More illustrations 
were required to be given in the book. The pictures given in the book 
were found to be useful. Extra classroom work under the caption, 
"Things to do” at home, were no. found to be satisfactory by the 
respondents. 

Chowdhury (1976) evaluated the nationalised Hindi textbook of 
Clases J io VIII in terms of strengths and weaknesses, values, nceds 
end themes, with the help of opinions of teachers, stuuents and experts: 
The exercises given at the end of the chapters were also analysed. 
The main conclusion of this studv was that there was no agreement 
between the values presented in the textbooks of classes I to VIII and 
the values tecommended by the experts. The questions given in the 
exercises of the textbooks were predominantly at a low cognitive level. 


(iii) Studies on Curriculum Implementation 


Bose (1 


972) conducted a survey of the pri iunior schools 
in Mist mr y е primary and junior sc 


Bengal with a view to finding out the facilities for study and 
Work available in the schools. The data were collected from 535 schools 
in West Bengal through questionnaire. The findings of the study revealed 
that nearly 90 per cent of the schools had their own buildings. About 
36 per cent had only one room where all the classes were held. Forty 
per cent of the schools in rural areas had no facility for drinking water 
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within the school premises. A large majority of rural schools had no 
teaching aids. The maximum weekly teaching time of most of the 
schools varied between 22 and 26 hours. Rajagopalan (1972) also 
Carried out a survey to find out the audiovisual aids available, methods 
of instruction followed, text-books used, evaluation procedures adopted 
and the problems faced in implementing the curriculum in the primary 
and secondary schools of Madras. 100 and four primary and upper 
primary and one hundred secondary schools were randomly selected 
for the study. He used questionnaire and interview schedule as the 
tools of his survey. He reported that poor method of instruction and 
Poor supply of teaching aids were the most important factors in 
deteriorating the learning situation. 

The Maharashtra State Bureau of Textbook Production and 
Curriculum Research (1974) conducted a survey of the use of textbooks 
by pupils of schools the Maharashtra. The main objectives of the study 
Were to find out the percentage of pupils who had textbooks, and to 
find out the percentage of them who had second-hand textbooks. An 
information schedule was used as the tool for data collection. The 
Survey was conducted in 275 schools, which covered in all 7,72,000 
children in classes I to VII. The study revealed that the percentage 
of pupils who were without their Marathi language textbooks was only 
4.6 in class VII but it was 43.8 in class I. The percentage of pupils 
Using second-hand mathematics textbooks varied from 32.1 in class 
П to 65.9 in class УП. Some pupils were without books either because 
the book was torn or the parents could not afford to buy or the book 
Was not available o1 they shared the book with brothers of sisters. 

Sali (1978) also surveyed the Kolhapur district of Maharashtra 
with a view to finding out the difficulties in implementing the new 
Curriculum of the secondary schools. Questionnaire, interview, record 
Survey, discussion and observation techniques were used for the conduct 
9f the study. He reported that it was difficult to implement the new 
Curriculum in schools with inadequate physical facilities such as 
buildings, laboratories, libraries etc. Non-availability of adequate number 
Of teachers from the education departments, teachers’ lack of 
Understanding of the objectives of the curriculum, inept management 
ОҒ in-service training, lack of proper guidance by parents and their 
Poor economic background were the main barriers for the effective 
plementation of the new curriculum. 

, Banerjee (1981) undertook an investigation relating to the 
implementation of the primary school curriculum in Tripura. The data 
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were collected from 30 government primary schools of e аа 
found that only 20 per cent of the schools had pucca buildings, w iim 
the other 20 per cent were of mixed type. The rest 60 per p wi |. 
kutcha constructions which were no better than thatched sc an 
Classroom accommodation was inadequate in about 63 per "ape gs 
schools. Maps, charts, globes, were inadequate in all the schools. pes 
24 per cent schools had no drinking water provision inside the fj i 
69 per cent of the students were provided mid-day tiffin and > ум 
cent of students received free books. Of the teachers working in ai 
schools, 21 per cent were graduates, 66 per cent were porc е 
and 80 per cent of the teachers were trained. Also, 85 per cen 
the teachers had more than 5 years of teaching experience. - 
Bharadwaj (1981) carried out a research with regard to | 
availability and use of teaching aids in schools. Не surveyed als 
200 pre-primary, junior high and higher secondary schools, in KA а 
with a view to finding out the position of audio-visual teaching "e 
The data were collected through questionnaires and interviews. 


д s s $ ilable 
showed that appropriate audio-visual teaching aids were not availa 
easily. 


RESEARCHES IN BANGLADESH 


Research activities in the area of education in Bangladesh e 
scanty in comparison with those in some other countries such as A 
U.S.A., U.K., or India. The area of curriculum in particular, has receiv e 
very little attention from the researches of the country. lesen 
researches have been done in the past, relating to primary educati 


curriculum in Bangladesh have been reviewed below. 
IER (1977) 
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imary school agriculture programme in Banglade* 
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96 per cent of the Primary schools in Bangladesh were in rural аг 
The average enrolment 
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trained teachers, 10 per cent had educational qualification below S.S.C. 
level. The majority of the primary schools were operating on double 
shift basis. The average length of working hours in a primary school 
was 5.8 hours per day. Most of the primary schools did not have 
drinking water facilities, facilities for seating and for running the 
schools properly. The National Foundation for Research on Human 
Resource Development in Bangladesh (1979) carried out a study on 
the same implementation aspect of the curriculum highlighting the 
physical facilities had qualifications of the teachers through document 
analysis only. The study revealed that only 26 per cent of primary 
_ Schools had a pucca building, 44 per cent of the schools were kutcha 
with mud-bamboo-thatch house. A good number of schools lacked 
minimum facilities such as teaching aids, sports material, drinking 
water and lavatory. The average number of teachers per school was 
estimated to be 4.3, while the government set norm was 5 teachers 
and 200 students. Seventy two per cent primary school teachers were 
trained. The study concluded that quality education cannot be expected 
from the existing stock of teachers. Quadir (1980) conducted a study 
adopting the same procedure and choosing the same aspects but adding 
one more component namely curricular content. The findings of the 
Study indicated that primary schools were physically unable to cope 
with the number of students who enrolled. Curriculum reform was 
Spasmodic and hasty, textbooks contained errors of type and content. 
The study conducted by the Ministry of Education in Bangladesh (1980) 
found out the same state of affairs prevalent in the primary schools 
regarding physical facilities. In addition to it, the study showed that 
there was insufficient space for office room and storage of school 
equipment. It was also found that 50 per cent of the teachers were 
not adequately trained to cope with the modern concept of curriculum 
and teaching. 
Akter (1981) conducted a survey on environmental studies in Class 
IV in 20 selected primary schools in Bangladesh with the help of 
questionnaire with a view to finding out the “Curriculum gap between 
theory and practice”. She reported that 60 per cent of the teachers 
who taught environmental studies (social science) were not at all 
acquainted with different aspects of the social science curriculum. Only 
25 per cent of the teachers were partially acquainted with the curriculum. 
She showed that there existed a wide gap between the curriculum 
theory (found in the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee 
Report) and the curriculum practised by the teachers and students in 
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actual classroom situations. Satter (1982) observed that a majority of 
the schools did not have separate classrooms. Usually, if there were 
at least two proper rooms, two classes would meet in each room. 
Seating accommodation consisted of low benches, 5 or 6 children 
Squeezing together on it. The overcrowded, noisy, dirty nie t 
were disheartening to the young children. No wonder that 50 per cen 
of them dropped out by the end of the first year. She showed that 
the time allotted for Class I and II and each lesson was 30 minutes, 
and 35 minutes in the higher classes. In most primary schools, the 
children did not have a music lesson or do anything like the arts m 
the crafts; physical education was rare. The textbooks were gray er 
attractive but the quality of print and illustrations inside was affecte : 
by the paper. The type was poor, there were some errors. Illustrations 
were often dark. No Colour printing was used inside the books except 
for the class I level. Despite these constraints of quality, the books 
were informative and generally interesting. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE RESEARCH STUDIES REVIEWED 


Of the works which have thus far been reviewed in the preceding 


` Sections of this Chapter, 16 had been conducted in other countries. 
: Among these 16 studies 


Teceived little attention from these investigators exccP 


Pifer (1974) and Wacira (1973), They showed that the utilization 0 
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curriculum guides by the teachers was very limited. But these studi 
did not take Care of 
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in several foreign countries are decided by the institution as they enjoy 
greater autonomy, and curriculum building is quite decentralised. The 
other studies with respect to syllabuses are mostly in specific areas. 
As for instance the NCERT (1963) focused on social studies and 
mathematics syllabuses in India. Karnadikar, (1973) on the other hand, 
investigated the mathematics syllabus in relation to textbooks. The 
areas of preparation, selection, organisation and distribution of 
curriculum guides and syllabus in primary schools could have been 
among other topics of interest for detailed investigation. These aspects 
of curricular content have not been explored properly in any of the 
studies. Pillai's (1968) study was a kind of compilation of historical 
facts about the development of syllabuses of primary and secondary 
Schools in Kerala and that study was mainly related to the standard 
of the curriculum. He mostly followed the document analysis procedure. 

The researches reviewed in the area of textbooks were not 
comprehensive and exhaustive in nature, except for the study of 
Pattabhiram (1973) and Joshi (1972). They investigated in depth into 
almost all the aspects of social studies and science textbooks in Andhra 
and Maharashtra respectively. Other investigators in most cases, 
highlighted only one or two aspects of textbooks such as physical 
aspects, illustrations, context, language style, exercises etc. 

Research on curriculum in general viz. development of curriculum 
through evaluation or the implementation of the curriculum as a whole 
has not been encouraging. The small number of studies which come 
under this category are either studies of historical development of 
curriculum in a particular state or region or status studies concerning 
one or two aspects of implementation of the curriculum. Thus research 
concerning fundamental work for curriculum development and 
implementation is woefully lacking. 

In most cases, questionnaires in either structured or unstructured 
form were used as tools for data collection by the investigators. Some 
investigators took resort to interview and check-list as supplementary 
devices for their data collection, depending on the nature and objectives 
of their study. Of course, document analysis procedures were also 
followed by some researchers. Surprisingly, it may be observed, no 
single study has been done entirely in the area of curriculum of primary 
education in Bangladesh. After a thorough search into the literature 
in Bangladesh, it has been found that only Akter (1981) and IER 
(1977) carried out investigation on curriculum for primary education. 
But Aktar's (1981), focus was only on the environmental studies in 
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class IV and also only very few aspects of the social science curriculum. 
On the other hand, all other studies were conducted on physical and 
educational facilities of primary schools in Bangladesh. Thus, through 
the findings of these studies, one is not able to come in full view of 
the total picture of the curriculum for primary education in Bangladesh. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be observed, at the outset, that the researches reviewed, 
here, have largely been conducted outside Bangladesh. The findings 
of these studies have a very restricted significance for the Bangladesh 
situation. Further, a large number of works reviewed, were conducted 
a long time ago, and in the meantime they perhaps have lost their 


validity even in the countries, where they have been conducted. 
Therefore, a gap in respect of data about the curriculum in the primary 
level of education in Bangladesh can easily be perceived from the 
review of research. The present study is expected to fill this gap Al 
least partially. Ап evaluative study of слева for primary едисаноћ 
in Bangladesh is in fact especially important in the present watershed 
when the Government of the country is giving high importance and 
Priority to universalization of primary education. The researches 
reviewed in the foregoing sections have enlightened the investigator 
to single out the appropriate aspects of primary education curriculum 
which should be thoroughly investigated into. Again, the review of 
researches has provided an idea to the investigator about the 
methodology to be adopted in terms of sources of data, procedure for 
data collection and analysis and interpretation of data. Keeping these 
points in view, the investigator has developed a model for the present 
Investigation, which has been discussed in the next chapter. 
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MODELS FOR CURRICULAM STUDIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The main purpose of the present investigation, as has been stated 
earlier, is to analyse and evaluate the curriculum for primary education 
that is currently operative in Bangladesh as a model. It is needless 
to mention that this objective demands a clear explication of the position 
adopted in the present study regarding the meaning of curriculum 
study and the procedures involved therein. It may be observed that 
study of curriculum is not a new venture. A number of researchers 
have already carried out studies involving curriculum evaluation in 
different subjects, at different levels, and in different countries. It would 
appear that the author for the present work could easily adopt one 
of these models. However, in reality, the problem of selecting an 
appropriate model happens to be a complex one. 

Complexity of the problem of choosing an appropriate model arises 
mainly due to the fact that there is no unanimity among researchers 
regarding the concept ог definition of what constitutes curriculum 
study. For instance, Hill (1982) in his Dictionary of Education, defines 
the term "study of curriculum" as the gathering and analysis of evidence 
SO as to inform judgement in relation to the qualities of the course 
of study. But Rowntree (1981) considers curriculum study as a sub- 
discipline within educational studies, and as concerned with the theory 
and practice of curriculum development. It is suggested that curriculum 
can be studied in terms of three dimensions, namely, curriculum 
planning, curriculum implementation and curriculum evaluation. The 
dimension of curriculum planning involves fundamental questions 
regarding objectives of educational institutions, as well as of specific 


Courses, content, and learning experiences. Curriculum implementation 


includes decisions about syllabus outlines, curriculum guides, textbooks 
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and teaching aids. Curriculum evaluation includes decisions about 
supervision of instructions, guidance to educational institutions for 
improving their methods and means of educational programmes. 
Hamilton (1976) gives yet another definition designating "curriculum 
study" as the study of its composition, its genesis, its relationship with 
the surroundings, its utilitarian value, and so on. Stenhouse (1975) 
introduces a new major dimension in this regard vy holding the view 
that the study of curriculum is not the study of intention or prescription 
of curriculum but the study of the happening in a real situation. It 
is not the aspiration but the achievement. It is of perceiving, 
understanding and describing what is actually going on in the school 
and classroom. Thus curriculum study rests on the two views of 
curriculum - as intention and as reality. Taylor (1975) holds the view 
_ that curriculum can be studied either as what is intended to be taught- 
the purpose to be served, the aims and objectives to be pursued, subject 
matter to be taught; or as what is taught - the skills, capabilities and 
attitudes which teachers actually seek to develop. Even a cursory perusal 
of the sample of definitions presented above highlights the needs for 


stating in operational terms (ће conceptual framework to be adopted 
in the present study, 


There 
framework 
curriculum 


is a second reason that necessitates evolving an independent 
for carrying out the present study. It may be noted that 
as а concept is dynamic in nature. Nevertheless at the 
operational level it inheres in it an element of uniqueness. The 
uniqueness arises out of the fact that any particular curriculum happens 
to be in use in a specific geographical region, is built around the needs 
and aspirations of people living in a particular socio-cultural setting 
and is determined by a unique set of historico-political factors. Thus, 


it is obvious that the model for evaluating a particular curriculum, 
to be meaningful, has to be 


examination of the relev. 
for evaluation cannot i 


In other words, it 
independent theoret 
evaluation. 


_ This does not mean that the investigator can or should totally ' 
ies Studies carried out by other researchers and the models 
opted by them. In fact, these models serve as useful guide-posts and 
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thereby provide directions to the researcher in his effort to evolve an + 
appropriate theoretical framework. It is with this in view that an attempt 
has been made in the present chapter briefly to discuss different models 
of curriculum evaluation that have been adopted or recommended by 
various researchers. This is followed by a discussion of specific 
background factors that need to be considered in the context of the 
present study. After this, details have been provided regarding the 
specific components or aspects of the curriculum which have been 
brought within the purview of the framework. The last section is devoted 
to the discussion of the particular model of evaluation adopted in the 
present study, its implication for the scope and procedure of the present 
investigation and also the emplication of the model evolved by the · 
author to the SAARC countries. 


MODELS OF CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


Work related to study of curriculum based on well-designed and 
objectively specified models or approaches of evaluation made its 
beginning in the 1950s with the pioneering efforts of R.W. Tyler (1949) 
at the University of Chicago. Since then professional literature on the 
topic of curriculum evaluation has continuously grown. At present one 
can find at least half a dozen books which refer to different models 
of evaluation. Perhaps one of the most comprehensive overviews of 
the various models has been given by Stenhouse (1975). In the present 
section a brief description of seven different models have been presented. 
Details have been drawn mainly from the writings of Stenhouse (1975) 
and Lawton (1978). However, wherever possible the investigator has 
referred to the original writings of those who have propounded the 


different models. 


A. Objective Model 


ler (1949) is known as "objective model." 
s of curriculum evaluation. He designed 
the achievement level of either an 


individual student or a group of students. His model also has pointed 
lay a crucial role in the educational - 


to some other relationships that p i 
context and that pose important tasks for evaluation. The full and 
systematic study of the relationship between educational objectives, 


learning experiences and examination of achievement as spelt out in 


The model proposed by Ty 
It is one of the best known model 
the model primarily to evaluate 
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his model bring us closer to the overall notion of curriculum evaluation. 
A good deal of work has been done with the help of Tyler’s model. 
The model deals with a variety of aspects of an educational programme 
and describe many different activities that are included in the learning 
experiences which may, rightly, be the concern of curriculum evaluation. 
But, all these details and the model itself have been developed within 
the context of an objective-based curriculum model. Thus, the model 
is exclusively concerned with the framing and subsequent modification 
of objectives, assessment of the suitability of the learning experiences 
to the achievement of the objective set and the measurement of the 
degree to which the pre-specified objectives are being attained. 
| Consequently, the model does not deal with the unplanned ог unintended 
events in planning and implementation of teaching-learning process: 
The main limitation of this model, therefore, is that it is applicable 
only in the context of a pre-ordained assessment system. 


B. Traditional Model 


The traditional model treats the problem of evaluating a curriculum 
Proje ct or a teaching style as the same kind of research as an experiment 
_ in agriculture and botany (Lowton, 1978). The traditional model regards 
evaluation as a process of pre-test, teaching programme and post-test 
This model is helpful to indicate whether the programme in the 
experimental group is superior or not to that in the control gro"P 
which had not been exposed to the new programme. The main limitatio? 
of this model lies in the fact that it ignores the fundamental differences 
among human beings. Human beings perform differently when under 
observation but plants do not. The unintended consequences are very 
important in any situation involving human-beings, specially children 


à Hence, the traditional or classical model is in many cases undesirable: 
Sometime not even practicable. 


C. Illuminative Model 


His 3 oni ndun detailed attention by Parlett and Напі 
description 2c. concern of illuminative evaluation 15 tion- 
oe interpretation rather than interpretation and predic cy 

inative model” emerged to overcome the feeling of іпадедот 


€ — associated with the traditional model. Stenhouse (1975) 
others called for an approach to curriculum which is descrip! 
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and ongoing rather than going for rigorous concentration on precise 
prediction. Such an approach which is enlightened, pragmatic and 
which is able to discern the significant features of the course can be 
called illuminative model in evaluation. In other words, the approach 
attempts to help illuminate a series of problems and issues of ongoing 
questions and to relate subsequent action to the answer to these 
questions. In this process of evaluation the instructional system interacts 
with the learning milieu, that is “the social-psychological and material 
environment, in which students and teachers work together.” This 
interaction is considered crucial for illuminative evaluation. Crucial 
to the approach is that the focus of attention is on the action. The 
evaluator is not attempting to control the situation he is studying; he 
does not try to hold it still while he looks at it. In this regard, he 
is like an anthropologist or an historian rather than like a laboratory 
psychologist. 


D. Decision-Making Model 


MacDonald (1974) in England has developed the "decision-making 
model." In this model, evaluation is inevitably concerned with power 
in education. This model is concerned with three types of political 
decision-making processes, namely, bureaucratic, autocratic and 
democratic. Therefore, evaluation in this perspective must be related 
lo a particular political stance as the evaluator can neither fully escape 
allegiance to a particular political stance nor can he be completely 
value-free. Finally, as MacDonald (1974) himself has observed, this 
would result in a very complex process of collecting information 
including judgements which will enable the decision-makers to make 
a more rational choice. The model therefore, highlights the fact that, 
when evaluation basically involves rational judgements for either 
selecting a particular curriculum or improving it, the judgement itself 
Will necessarily be influenced by the evaluating agent, his affiliation 
to a specific political decision-making process and the concomitant 


assumptions and values. 


E. Case Study of Portrayal Model 


One of the methods widely used in curriculum evaluation is the 


case study approach. Case study can be defined as an in-depth study, 
Which is concerned with pertinent aspects of a particular unit or 
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situation. The unit under study may be a person. an episode in а 
person's life, a group of persons, a specific process or a culture. It 
is an intensive examination of a unit but treating the unit as a whole. 
The case study is applicable to serving multiple audiences, making 
research results more easily understandable and accessible. Even though 
case study has come to remain as an essential too! in curriculum 
evaluation, the model has its own limitations. First of all, this model 
is not applicable to the evaluation of a general programme. Also, the 
findings cannot be directly generalised and developed so as to make 
it applicable to other situations. 


F. Research and Development Model 


This model has been initially borrowed from the engineering and 
defence industries. It is also called “industrial or factory model. 
According to this model all curriculum development should begin with 
research. The industrialist must know what he is trying to produces 
the school must know what kind of differences in pupil behaviour wil 
be achieved. Here the evaluator’s task is seen to lie in the progressive 
requirement of objectives, translating these objectives into specific 
measurable behavioural objectives, and the development of an 
appropriate test instrument to measure how far they have been attain 
in practice. There remain a number of objections to this kind 9 
evaluation model. The main focus of the research and developme” 
model is on the impio. cement. of educational c..put. Hence, me 
evaluation can reasonably be limited to the measurement of these отири 
in terms of improvemen:s in pupil performance. But nowadays the 
emphasis in evaluation tends io shift from the product tO ip 
improvement of the learning process as a whole. Thus the inadequac!® 
of this model call for a unified research model where the role of ue 
evaluator is to examine whether the curriculum advances knowled£* 
rather than whether it is right. In a unified research model, the ind 
"о the whole approach is the role of the teacher as a researcher 


G. Teacher as a Researcher or the Professional Model 


Stenhouse (1975) has suggested that evaluation should move at 
from the product and process model of curriculum towards a Re 
model. He rejects the product model of curriculum which is based es 
output specified as behavioural objectives. The process model emphas!s 
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quality of ‘input’ rather than measuring ‘output’. In the “teacher as 
a researcher model the teacher is a professional person indulging in 
“research-based teaching”. The teacher is the investigator. The concern 
of the teacher as a researcher is to find out whether the curriculum 
advances knowledge or not. It is a probe through which to explore 
and test hypotheses and not a recommendation to be adopted. One 
of the problems of this model is that of role conflict. In particular, 
the teacher has to be both a teacher and a participant observer in his 
own classroom. It is extremely difficult and in some schools it may 
be impossible. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE MODELS OF EVALUATION 


It can be noticed that the models greatly differ from one another 
not only in terms of scope and meaning but also in their methodological 
implications. The models, after all, have been developed under different 
contexts and may be even to achieve different purposes. One can also 
find that newer models have come in order to overcome the inadequacies 
of the earlier ones or to accommodate newer perspectives with respect 
to the process of education itself. For instance, the illuminative model 
came essentially to overcome the felt inadequacies of the traditional 
or experimentation model. Also the traditional concept of ends-means 
description of the educational process was found to be narrow and 
thus paved the way for postulating more comprehensive models. A 
few examples of this model are given by Stexhouse (1975). MacDonald 
(1974) adds yet another dimension pointing out the role of political 
Power groups as crucial in making decisions about content as well 
as form of the curriculum. Whether overall assessment coupled with 
recommendations for improvement should be the focus of evaluation 
or the endeavour should essentially emphasise diagnosis and prescription 
through case study is another controversial point in this connection. 

It should be finally recognised that any effort to indulge in a 
Comparative analysis and appraisal of different models even with the 
Noble purpose of arriving at a grand model will not only be difficult 
but also not worthwhile. One has to accept that pluralism of perspective 
regarding curriculum, as is the case with respect 10 the education 
Process itself, is a reality. It is in line with this view that one of the 
UNESCO (1976) documents explicitly mentions that “the development 
Of a single set of criteria for curriculum evaluation to all countries 
may neither be possible nor be desirable owing to the variety of 
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conditions which obtain in the different countries of the world.” It 
has been rightly suggested that each country should evolve its own 
set of criteria for curriculum analysis and evaluation. This points to 
the need for identifying the relevant background factors which act as 
determining parameters in arriving at a model for evaluation. Such 
an effort to identify the relevant factors with respect to the present 
study has been made in the following section. 


PARAMETERS OF CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


In the foregoing sections of this chapter, it has been made , 
abundantly clear that there is no single ideal model for curriculum 
evaluation. The scope and methodology of any evaluation study have 
to be evolved keeping in view certain crucial factors which determine 
the background frame within which the particular curriculum is in 
operation. Some of these factors which may be called parameters о 
curriculum evaluation will be discussed in this section in the light 
of the objectives of the present investigation. Decisions regarding such 
fundamental questions about the present study as what aspects o 
curriculum are to be evaluated, ‘what types of information need 19 
be collected’, ‘what techniques would be appropriate for procuring the 
necessary data’, ‘How are these data to be analysed and interpreted 
and also ‘what impact can this evaluation have on the present status 
of primary education curriculum’ will all obviously depend on thes¢ 
evaluation parameters. The main parameters that are being discusse 
in this section have been derived from certain specific questions. namely: 
who prescribes the curriculum who is evaluating the curriculum what 
exactly is being evaluated (subject, standard, stage etc.) when are we 
evaluating (the stage of development and implementation of the 
curriculum) and what impact is foreseen by the evaluator. 


A. Curriculum Prescription 


There is no gainsaying of the fact that the nature of a curriculum. 
scope for innovations, and experimentation in its adoption, involvemen 
of teachers and administrators in the process of development 25 we 
as implementation of the curriculum and such other aspects will have 
а direct bearing on the question of who prescribes the curriculum- 
highly decentralized situation wherein the concerned teacher Of the 
school operates with full freedom for evolving and implementing a 
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curriculum will definitely ensure active involvement of the practitioners 
and provide freedom, flexibility and innovativeness in its 
‘mplementation. Yet, it would be difficult precisely to specify as to 
how much of centralization or decentralization is desirable and also 
effective. In fact, curriculum prescribing procedure varies from country 
to country. In England and Wales, the curriculum is so decentralised 
that teachers have much freedom to prepare the curriculum and syllabus 
of their schools independently. In the United States of America and 
in Canada, where curriculum is relatively less decentralised than 
England, curriculum is prescribed by the local school board or in some 
cases the State. In many countries namely, Sweden, Japan, France and 
U.S.S.R. curricula and syllabuses are controlled centrally, either by 
the federal government or state government. In some countries, it is 
Said the curriculum prescribing procedure is so closed that it is possible 
to state, with a fair degree of certainty, what particular part of a 
Particular syllabus in a particular subject in a particular age-group is 
being taught in all schools. In India, every state has its own organization 
to prepare the curriculum for all the primary schools of the state. 

In Bangladesh, curriculum is necessarily prescribed by the Central 
Government as primary education has been nationalised by the 
Government since: 1973. Thus, as determined by law, all the primary 
Schools of Bangladesh are required to follow the curriculum prepared 
by the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee of 1977. 


B. Evaluation Agency 


a new phenomenon. Evaluation has 
view to bringing about course 
out the individual, examining the 


à Curriculum evaluation is not 
сеп carried out mainly with a 


i á РЭР 
ae making decision ab 
administrative regulation and sometimes making a diagnosis. 


Curriculum evaluation can be done in two distinct ways - internally 
and externally. Internal evaluation is made by the prescribing authorities 
themselves or by a body or a person appointed by them who would 
evaluate the curriculum within the framework provided by the 
authorities, External evaluation can be made by an organisation or 
n individual who can influence decision making. Alternatively, external 


evaluation can also be done by an expert ог experts who may neither 


be involved in the committee nor have any influeuce in decision- 
luation will have the scope to view 


aking, Such an independent eva 
е curriculum within a broader framework than what is provided by 
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the authorities and thus allowing the investigator to study the curriculum 
in a comparative perspective with currently prevalent norms in terms 
of aims, objectives, methods and so on. The present investigation is 
one such attempt to evaluate the curriculum in an independent fashion. 


C. Unit of Evaluation 


Curriculum evaluation is a broad term which does not directly 
specify the actual component that is purported to be evaluated. For 
instance, it may refer to a particular subject area, a particular grade, 
a particular stream such as science, arts, etc., or a particular stage 
such as primary, secondary and so on. It is quite evident that this will А 
have diréct implications for the procedures to be adopted in any 
curriculum evaluation study. It may, for instance, be observed that ? 
study focusing on an individual subject or grade can take the shape 
of an intensive in-depth study, taking into consideration the 
epistemological nature of the particular subject area or the psycho" 
social characteristics of the learner of the particular age-group. 
the other hand, attempts to study curriculum with respect to particular 
stages of education will necessarily have to be extensive in nature !? 
order to make the study comprehensive and meaningful. It is in this 
perspective that the scope of the present study gets determined. Being 
an investigation covering a whole stage of primary educaticn from 
Standard I to Standard V, the present study is largely extensive 1m 
its approach. 


D. Temporal Context 


Curriculum evaluation in terms of the stage or timing can be 
called the temporal context of evaluation. The curriculum evaluation 
can be carried out distinctly at two stage-evaluation at the development 
Stage and evaluation at the implementation stage. The purpose ji 
evaluation at the development stage of curriculum is to provide some 
form of assurance that the prescribed curriculum will in fact lead 19 
the achievement of agreed-upon educational goals. Evaluation an 
stage of large-scale implementation generally begins when the curricular 
materials are published in their final form for use in the schools, 
Preparation of the teachers for using the new curricula is nearly ove" 
the necessary Supporting elements in the system such as equipme? 
supply are fully operational. The essential role of this evaluation p 
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to ascertain the effects of the curriculum, to describe the existing 
situation, and to identify the areas where support, materials may be 
needed in addition to those provided by the programme. 

_ The present study is an attempt to evaluate the curriculum for 
primary education which has been running for more than four years 


in the schools of Bangladesh. 
E. Expected Impact of Curriculum Evaluation 


Curriculum evaluation is à continuous practical exercise. It is 
carried out by teachers, practitioners, planners and administrators 01 
others involved in the educational process. It is done with a view to 


adjusting with the growing and changing situation of education. It is 


also carried out with a view to adjusting with the pace of increase 
also done with a view tc 


in knowledge in various disciplines. It is 

finding out the lacunae in it, on the basis of which appropriate actior 
can be undertaken for the improvement of the quality of education 
Evaluation data speak to the worth of the curriculum being assessed 
But the implication of the findings depends upon mainly the agencie: 
responsible for revision and development of curriculum. If evaluation 
is done by the commission and committees assigned by the curriculun 
improvement authority, than there is a great possibility of a ful 
utilization of the evaluation. Caplan (1981) expresses the same viev 
that, for whatever reason, internal or in-house evaluation studies ar 
used much more frequently by decision-makers in government agencie 
than externally conducted studies. This is not to suggest the eliminatio 
of external evaluation; rather it suggests to provide data of qualit 
comparable with that of internal or assigned evaluation. Further, | 
calls upon the evaluator to acquire such data which have the capacit 
to convince the decision-maker acccrding to their context, problen 
and needs. Since the present investigation is an external independet 


effort, it is intended to provide systematic, relevant, logistic, extensh 


data regarding the primary education curriculum practised in the schoo 
of Bangladesh in a proper form. 


FRAMEWORK ADOPTED IN THE PRESENT STUDY 

It has been pointed out in the previous sections that an appropria 
framework for evaluation will have to be based on a critical overvie 
of various models of evaluation on one hand and the basic paramete 
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of evaluation that are relevant with respect to curriculum in practice 
on the other. Such a framework would essentially consist of specification 
of the aspects or components of the curriculum to be brought ande 
study and specific procedures to be adopted in analysis an 
interpretation. an attempt is made in the present section to briefly 
indicate the framework adopted in the present investigation for 
evaluating the primary education curriculum in Bangladesh. The 
evaluation framework adopted in the present study is given In 
Diagram 1. 


Evaluation Framework 


Structural 


Operational 
Features 


Features 


Diagram 1: Evaluation Framework 


The framework has been conceived to consist of two major 
dimensions, namely, structural features and operational features- 
Structural features refer to the various aspects of the curriculum 10 
Practice, namely, objectives, content, implementation and assessment, 
that have been brought under the study. Operational features refer (0 
Specific techniques and Procedures along with the sources of data 
which have been employed in the study for procuring relevant и 
evidence about the different aspects of the curriculum. It can be observe 
that the structural and the Operational features of the evaluation 
framework cannot be considered in isolation. In fact, the a! 
features would necessarily be linked to the details of the various аѕрес i 
of the curriculum brought under study. It would, therefore, be pa 
to discuss in greater detail the components specified under pae 
as well as operational features of the evaluation framework. Dd 
Tegarding the structura] features have been provided in this 56600 
under four sub-heads namely, objectives, content, implementation ма 
assessment. Details regarding the operational features have be 
discussed under а Separate chapter as methodology of the studV- 


Џ 
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STRUCTURAL FEATURES OF THE EVALUATION MODEL 


| Available literature on curriculum evaluation reveals, that there 
15 no one way of categorising the total field of curriculum into different 
Components or aspects. For instance, in ‘Curriculum in Transaction’ 
(NCERT, 1978), four basic elements have been identified namely: 


Objectives 

Content Matter and Materials 
Methodology 

Evaluation (Procedure and Practice). 


везе 


The ‘Curriculum for ten year school’ (NCERT, 1975) puts forth 


the view that the basic elements of curriculum are those concerned 


with: 
1. The general objectives of education at particular stages 
2. Subjectwise instructional objectives and content 
3. Course of Studies and time allocation 
4. Teaching-learning experiences 
5. Instructional aids and materials 
6. Evaluation of learning outcomes. 


. Skager and Dave (1977) have divided the components of curriculum 
into the following major sub-components : 


1. Objectives - Overall objectives, objectives for entire school : 
stage, stage-wise objectives, subject-wise objectives 
2. Curriculum Plants - Curriculum design, content for individual 


curriculum areas (selection and organisation of content, 


integration with other subjects) 
Teaching - learning activities 
Learning materials 

Evaluation procedure 
Curriculum implementation. 


сове 


..— The four components that have been chosen for study in the present 

investigation can be presented diagrammatically as in Diagram 2. 
. The four major components of curriculum specified in Diagram 

2 in are not independent from one another. In fact each of them has 
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a continuous and dynamic interface with the other components. These 
components are discussed below in greater details : 


$a 


Content Curriculum Assessment 


Implementation 


Diagram 2: Four Components for Study 
(A) Objectives 


The clarification of objectives is a vital aspect in curriculum 
Prescription. Curriculum is an operational document translating 
educational objectives into practice position. Again it is educational 
objectives to which curriculum is the means and these are objectives 
which satisfy certain criteria for education. These objectives again 
become the criteria by which content is selected and organised, materials 
are outlined and prepared, instructional procedures are developed, and 
tests and examinations prepared. Taking into consideration the vital 
place of objectives in curriculum, the present study included the 
irs of the objectives of curriculum itself as one aspect ? 
evaluation. It can be seen from Diagram 3 that the overall objective 
5 interrelated with the other specific objectives of education. Thus, 
1t 15 а very crucial task to analyse the specific objectives separately: 
hn the objectives and the “analysis procedure” which have 
M = i the present study are presented in Diagram 3 

veals that this study is concerned with the object! 


ot duction in Bangladesh as a whole which can be translated in 
oPjectives for school stage objecti Due 


Mea dabo; ves for primary stage, subject’ 
objective, objectives in each subj tives: 


ect in each class. These objec 
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obviously, are quite interconnected. It has been discussed in the section 
on evaluation parameters that evaluation can be carried out internally 
or externally. In the present study, the analysis of objectives is carried 
out by the investigator who is neither commissioned nor committed 
to uphold the validity of the objectives specified by the curriculum 
committee. In view of this, it has been considered appropriate to bring 
objectives also under evaluation within a broader context of the national 
ideals and international perspectives. The analysis of objectives has 
been dore keeping in view the national aims of education as stated 
by the National Education Commission in Bangladesh and the objectives 
of Primary Education suggested in the UNESCO documents. The 
objectives set by the National Council of Education Research and 
Training in India have also been considered as another set of criteria 


for comparative’ selection analysis and evaluation. 


Objectives 


Overall 


Each Subject 


Diagram 3: The Analysis Procedure 


B. Organisation of Curricular Content and Materials 


The next logical step in curriculum evaluation is to go into the 


component of curricular content— selection of content and the 
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organisation of content and materials which constitute the devices for 
achieving the objectives. It is evident that curriculum organisation 1s 
closely intelinked with the choice of the content materials and its 
practice. It is through these devices that the general objectives are 
translated into specific and behavioural objectives. The organisation 
of the content is linked with the organisation of specific objectives. 
The organisation of content stems from the structure of the discipline 
and the ways of thinking the particular discipline embodies. It is also 
based on theories of knowledge which justify the integrations of 
disciplines within the curriculum. This further guides the author of 
textbooks to plan lessons more directly for the realization of specific 
objectives. Thus, curricular ccntent must be organised with a view to 
providing as well as appropriate adequate scope, sequence and 
integration for achieving the objectives. Therefore, the present study 
considers to curricular content and organisation as one of the 
components of evaluation with a view to examining their adequacy 
and appropriateness. Further, it can be seen from the review of related 
literature. that no study has considered curriculum organisation and 
content in an extensive view. They consider it in an intensive Way 
and interpret differently. For instance, Pillai (1972) looked into it as 
the study of the syllabus, while Piter (1974) and Wacira (1973) 
considered only the curriculum guide. However, in fact, curricular 
content and organisation represent a formal design for achieving the 
objectives. It is usually in the form of a written document that emerges 
from a complex interactive process. It involves the organisation of 
discipline, subject matter, instructional aids and materials that can 
help to achieve the objectives of education. The specific aspects which 
have been chosen for study in the present investigation have been 
presented in Diagram 4. 

It can be seen that the present study considers curricular content 
and organisation as one of the main components and which has been 
translated in the curricular materials. It includes the organisation of 
Various content areas along with objectives, subject-matter, learning 
ME materials and aids for teaching and evaluation technique 
Wide is _ etc.. These materials again include the sylabus; 
materials can be eal organisation of curricular content » 
or independently. In би ae on or ~ а г 
content and materials i ee pcdes inci a пр. 
objectives. Пе: паа, ееп evaluated with respect to the 4 

е curriculum in Bangladesh is centralise 


Ti 
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and all children and teachers have to follow the same content along 
with materials published by the Government of Bangladesh. rürther. 
the contents have been selected and materials have been published 
with a view to achieving the set objectives. Thus, the present 
investigation will adopt the internal criteria set by the Bangladesh 
National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee for evaluating the content 
and materials. Along with it teachers and experts opinion will also 


be procured. 


1 


SELECTION ORGANISATION 
AREA/DISCIPLINE 


GUIDE & TEACHERS 


SYLLABUS HAND BOOK 


Diagram 4: The Specific Aspects Chosen for Study 


С. Curriculum Implementation 


another major component in any 


curriculum study. When a final decision 15 made to introduce new 
materials, methods and procedures in the schools, the role of research 
or of evaluation becomes even more important in maintaining the 


Curriculum implementation 15 
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quality and effectiveness of curriculum which are not deterinined solely 
py the curriculum materials. They are in fact, largely, determined by 
the interaction among various factors such as, planning and preparation 
for implementation, how curriculum is used by teachers and students, 
and under what conditions it is used. Thus, proper implementation 


necessarily demands proper preparation of teachers and provision of 


necessary facilities. When a new curriculum is implemented, the general 
expectation is that its effectiveness will increase with passage of time- 
Teachers will gain experience and will get adjusted to the new content 
or teaching methods. Students may also become aware of what they 
are expected to learn from a new curriculum. Lewy (1977) differs with 
this view and points out that in some cases, however, a new curriculum 
that proved effective and feasible to implement in the earlier stages 
of tryout and field trial may turnout to have inadequate feasibility once 
it is implemented throughout the system. A seemingly successful 
innovation at one point of time may become less attractive to the 
students at another point in time. Hence, it is essential to investigate 
the conditions or the situations under which the curriculum is being 
implemented. The present study aims at surveying mainly the existing 
status and conditions under which the present curriculum for primary 
education is being implemented in the primary schools of Bangladesh. 
The aspects that have been chosen for study in the present investigation 
along with the procedure adopted for its evaluation have been presente 

in Figure 5. As indicated in the diagram, the present study considers 
the facilities, teachers’ qualifications and experience, teaching materials, 
teaching method and time table, as aspects to be evaluated. For 
evaluating the aforesaid aspects of school information schedule 


questionnaire, interview schedule and problem checklist are being use 
as tools. 


D. Assessment Procedure 


Assessment is regarded as the process of appraising M 
achievement in different fields of educational experiences which inclu . 
both scholastic and non-scholastic areas. The existence of certan 
aoe ei objectives of education is considered as a prerequisite 
Ml ла of evaluation. It would be worthwhile to one” 
a н or technique adopted by the teachers OF и the 
nih Е ing at all for measuring the expected outcome : ing 

nt made by the teachers can help the children in future = 
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or vocation. In view of the vital role of assessment procedure and 
techniques, the present study has considered it as a major component 


for investigation. It is also a fact that the evaluation of a curriculum 


is not complete until the assessment procedure itself is evaluated. The 
uded in this study are presented 


assessment stages which have been incl 

along with the procedure adopted for evaluation in Diagram 6. It can 
be seen that assessment is concerned with the techniques adopted by 
the teacher during the school year, techniques which include internal, 
formal, informal, continuous types of assessment among others. It is 
also concerned with the assessment made at the end of the school year 
and at the end of the school stage. Thus, the whole assessment is 
interconnected and forms an integral part of the day-to-day instruction 
both for appraisal and diagnosis. For evaluating the assessment 
procedure the criteria set by the curriculum committee are adopted 
and data are obtained through information schedule, questionnaire and 
interview. In addition to this, the question papers set in the end of 
the school stage examination are also being analysed and assessed. - 


IMPLEMENTATION 


TEACHING 
METHOD 


TEACHING 


TEACHERS 
MATERIALS 


Diagram 5 


CONCLUSION 


Any conceptual model or framework of evaluation includes in it 
Certain assumptions. stated implicitly regarding the nature of curriculum 
itself, its content, organisation, implementation and so on. Thus, it 

р mined model would bias the 


may appear that adoption of a predete 
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investigator in drawing inferences about any particular curriculum 1n 
practice. It is, therefore, necessary to caution oneself that a acd 
model is only a device that guides the investigator in his choice o 
the various aspects of curriculum to be brought under scrutiny and 
the procedures to be employed in that regard. One may not fully agree 
with Gordon (1967) when he declares that the function of the evaluator 
is not to judge the curriculum and take sides in arguments about 15 
worth but to reveal internal inconsistencies of the curriculum. However, 
it is needless to say that the purpose of evaluation is to eie 
improvement in practice rather than rigid application of any Be | 
and defending the concepts implicitly specified by the model. Абега 
the improvement of practice rests on objective diagnosis based on 
independent judgement, but a well founded one, with regard to the 
context within which the curriculum is in operation. Accordingly, . 
present study has employed an approach which will adopt externa 
as well as internal criteria for analysing and examining the ip! 
education curriculum in Bangladesh and same may be applied in k^ 
the SAARC countries. It is expected that the feedback which. wil 
accrue from the evaluation done with the help of internal criteria 
coupled with the findings of evaluation with respect to external criteri? 
would form the basis for a meaningful reformation .of the exist!" 
curriculum. 


ASSESSMENT 


ASSESSMENT 
IN 
CLASS ROOM 


DURING 
SCHOOL 
YEAR 


Diagram 6: 
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RESEARCH APPROACH 


INTRODUCTION 


. In the previous chapter the models of the study has been presented 
highlighting the various aspects of curriculum that have been brought 
under evaluation. The present chapter provides details regarding the 
approach that has been adopted for carrying out the evaluation with 
respect to each objectives. It includes such details as documents explored 
for developing the historical perspective, sources of data, tools 
Constructed, sample selected, and scoring and analytical procedures 
adopted. Diagram 1 gives a brief picture of the procedure followed 
With respect to different objectives of the study. 


EXPLORATION OF DOCUMENTS 


па the present study has 
(адезћ for the last 
reliminary 


The curriculum that is being evaluat! 
already been in use in the primary schools of Bang 
ten years. It was, therefore, thought fit to take up a p 
documentary analysis by exploring the relevant documents which form 
the basis for the present primary education curriculum in Bangladesh. 


The bas; , 
he basic documents that were explored are: 


(i) The Constitution of the Peoples’ Republic of Bangladesh. 
(ii) The First Five Year Plan (1973-1978) of the People’s Republic 


.. Of Bangladesh, 

(ii) Report of the Bangledesh 

. (1974), 

(iv) Report of the National Curriculum and Sy 
(December, 1976) of Bangladesh. 

(V) Report of the Bangladesh National Educational Advisory 


Council (Februarv. 1979). 


National Education Commission 


llabus Committee 
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Research A 
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(vi) Officia! D 
1 Оеѕраїсі у А і 
= Se гче nes of the Government of the People's Republic 
v - : 
hes aiel Profils of Education in Bangladesh, 
(ix) eeu Five Year Plan of Bangladesh (Draft) 1980-85, and 
atistical Yearbook of Bangladesh (1980). 


is обаве study of these documents helped the investigator 
evaluate the die ig socio-historical perspective with which to 
and political co um, This also, provided insight into the cultural 
and евони exts in which the present curriculum was evolved 
for the whole . It is against this background that the methodology 

study was worked out. As has been mentioned earlier, 


Specifications 
i ations of the procedure adopted in the study have been given 


In. Dia 
та is i : : А d org 
gram 1. This is followed by an objective-wise description of 
ly, evaluation of 


the pr 
die adopted under different heads, name 
ее study of curricular content, implementation of curriculum, 
nt procedures and problems faced by the teachers. 
EVALI 
UATION O 
CURRICULUM Е ОВЈЕ' TIVES OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


ee a well accepted fact throughout the world that primary 
Children а ери contributes to the all-round development of the 
rather ins therefore must be considered as the basic human right 

n as any special facility provided to the citizens of any 


Coun 
inhe tty. Seen from this perspective, the objectives of primary education 
lity. Evaluation of objectives 


. from th; 
обје, ~ dy of the set of 
i ith those adopted elsewhere in the 


edu 


h where literacy ! 
ont hes per cent of the population and even four to five years of 
Children ucation is completed by only one third of tlie school going 
IS very B the value of primary education to the national development 

crucial. Seen from this angle. the foremost considerations n 


Settin 

bow 8 пр the objectives for primary education should be the extent 

hich ; s 
from or matched with the national 


examining whether they are џ 


Specit; 
Cificati 
ations emerging out of suc 
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the Peopie’s Republic of Bangladesh, National Plans of Development 
and so on. 

Thus, evaluation of objectives of primary education in Bangladesh 
has to be viewed from two distinct perspectives, namely, universal and 
national. Evaluating from a universal perspective can be considered 
as external evaluation as the comparison would be with a set of external 
criteria. On the other hand, evaluation from the national perspective 
demands of the researcher to examine the suitability of objectives of 
primary education against an internal set of criteria. A diagrammatic 
Presentation of them is given in Diagram 2. 


Evaluation of Objectives 


National 


Objectives set by 
NCERT and UNESCO 


Internal Criteria 


Education 
Commission 


Diagram 2: Evaluation of Objectives 


In the present Study the external criteria are represented by tw? 
Sets of objectives of Primary education. One of these sets has € 
taken from a UNESCO document, namely, ‘Planning the Primary Schoo 
Curriculum in developing countries’. This document itself was the 
Outcome of long run deliberations by experts from all over the world. 
The second set has been taken from a document of the National Counci 
of Educational Research and Training in India, entitled, “Ten je 
School curriculum - a frame work’. The main rationale for selecting 
this set of objectives was that India and Bangladesh are not 00У 
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geographically adjacent but also share several socio-historical 
characteristics. The main source for setting an internal set of criteria 
was the report of the National Education Commission of Bangladesh. 
The commission in its report kept its focus on the goals, aspirations 
and directive principles enshrined in the Constitution of the People's 
Republic of Bangladesh, and other documents such as the First Five 
Year Plan of Bangladesh. Accordingly, the commission specified the 
objectives of education at two levels - global and specific. It is in 
accordance with these goals that the objectives of the present curriculum 
for primary education are supposed to have been developed. The 
evaluation, therefore, has been carried out to examine how far the 
Present objectives represent the specifications made (a) at global level 
Which represent the overall aims of education in Bangladesh. and (b) 
at the specific level in terms of concrete objectives to be achieved 


through the programme of primary education. 
EVALUATION OF CURRICULAR CONTENT AND MATERIALS 


Curricular content derives itself from an analysis of the 
Characteristics of the knowledge, skill, attitude, etc. being transmitted 


and of the characteristics of learning process being adopted for achieving 


the Specified set of objectives. In other words, curricular content stems 
d the theories of knowledge 


from the structure of the discipline an 
Which justify the selection of the content and establishes continuity 
of learning “experiences involved in reaching the objectives of the 
education at a particular stage. Accordingly, having formulated the 
Objectives of primary education in Bangladesh, the National Education 
Commission recommended the content framework for achieving those 
objectives, Therefore, the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee 
Of Bangladesh worked out the details of the content to be prepared 
Which since then, has been in use in the primary schools of Bangladesh. 
In this background the investigator while evaluating the curricular 
"Ontent had to choose between two alternatives. The first alternative 
“as to evaluate the content in practice against an independent set of 
Criteria. The second alternative was to consider the recommendations 
of the Bangladesh National Education Commission to constitute the 
major reference for evaluating the content being presently adopted in 
the Primary schools of Bangladesh. The investigator here has gone 
in for the second alternative. This was because, it was found more 
logical as the content specified by the curriculum and syllabus committee 
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had been prepared with the explicit purpose of achieving the specific 
objectives set by the National Education Commission through the 
content-frame recommended herewith. 

Again, based on the curricular content specification, the Curriculum 
and Syllabus Committee further detailed out procedures for presenting 
the content in the form of instructional materials, namely, textbooks, 
supplementary readers, workbooks and teachers’ handbooks. Keeping 
this in view in the present study, evaluation of instructional materials 
have been done adopting the guidelines given by the National 
Curriculum and Syllabus Committee as the main criteria. A general 
frame work in the form of a diagram is given in Diagram 3. Details . 
regarding the procedure adopted for evaluating each of these components 
such as curricular content, curricular guide/syllabus, teachers handbooks, 
textbook, etc. have been given under separate sub-heads. 


Evaluation of Curricular Content and Material 


Teachers 
Hand-book 


Organisation 


Curriculum Guide/ 
Syllabus 


Diagram 3: Evaluation of Curricular Content and Material 


Analy: 


Sis of the Organisation of Curricular Content 


E њи through the curricular content suggested by the NU 

прасе ну it was found that the commission had е: иё 

for differe ontent for each class along with the distribution 9 p 
nt areas. The curriculum and syllabus committee had 
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given details about the content areas to cover and their organisation. 
Thus, having explored the suggested content in the National Education 
Commission report and the accepted content as given by the Curriculum 
Committee, an attempt was made to carry out a comparative analysis 
of the content and its organisation. The analysis was done mainly in 
а qualitative fashion. 


Analysis of the Curriculum guide/syllabus 


The Curriculum and Syllabus Committee had in their report clearly 
specified instructional objectives of each subject along with the content 
to be covered. Evaluation, therefore, mainly involved an analysis of 
the content specified in the context of the objectives to be realised. 
This was done by preparing a number of flow charts with respect to 
different areas. The flow charts were prepared in terms of spelt-out 
Objectives and the corresponding content with a view to assessing the 
prescribed syllabus and to examine whether they represented a meaningful 
Structure. Attempt was also made to examine the adequacy of the time 
allocation with respect to different areas and topics of study. 


Analysis of Textbooks 


prescribed for classes I to V consists 


of subjects areas, namely, Mother-tongue (Bengali), Mathematics, 
Environmental Studies, English and Religious Education. However, in 
the present study only textbooks in Mother-tongue, Mathematics and 
Environmental studies have been evaluated. For the purpose of 
evaluation, an analysis sheet consisting of 22 items was prepared by 
the investigator. The main bases for preparing the analysis sheet were 
the criteria suggested by the National Curriculum and Syllabus 
Committee. The items of the analysis sheet have been divided into 
five broad areas namely physical aspect, content, illustration, language 


and exercises. 


Textual instructional materials 


Analysis of Teacher's Handbook 


The guidelines provided by the curriculum committee for preparing 


the teachers’ handbook for each subject were considered to constitute 
aluating the teachers” handbooks. It 


the criteria for analysing and ev 
s had been prepared by 


May be noted that five teachers’ handbook 
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National Curriculum Development Centre covering the various СИ а 
and standards I to V of the primary level. However, one of these T 
exclusively on teaching of English and the other was on teaching in 
environmental studies, physical education, art and стаћ, music па. 
religious education. Of these two, the first one, the teaching of Eng гт 
has not been brought under evaluation; while from the second € | 
only the section dealing with environmental studies has been ta ir 
up for evaluation. For evaluating the selected section of the ier 
one and the other three handbooks a detailed checklist was prepare 
based on the criteria suggested by the curriculum committee. Each 
handbook was then examined and assessed with the help of и! 
checklist. Data procured through the checklist was then analysed an 
interpreted. descriptively. 

In addition to the efforts made above for evaluating the textbooks 
and teachers’ handbooks, the author developed an unstructured старине 
schedule for collecting the opinion of curriculum specialists and subjec 
experts regarding the suitability of the curricular materials. with the 
help of this interview schedule, the opinions of 15 experts from diem 
institutions in Bangladesh were collected by the investigator throus 
personal interviews. The data obtained through interview were pni 
and interpreted descriptively along with the data obtained throug 
analysis of textbooks and handbooks. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CURRICULUM AND 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF BANGLADESH 


T А 3 imary 
A survey was conducted for obtaining information from pri wed 
Schools, regarding various aspects of the implementation of curricu 


Sample 


e 

The survey was conducted in Dhaka Division which is опе ds 
four divisions in Bangladesh. One hundred schools and all the "e 
teachers there were taken as the sample of this survey. These 
hundred Schools were selected in the following way: 

First of all, the researcher had listed all the Thanas (now U 
of each of the five districts in Dhaka Division. It was foun nsist 
Dhaka, Mymensing, Faridpur, Jamalpur. and Tangail districts oe 
of 48, 34, 26. 12 and 10 Thanas respectively. Among all these ти 
3 from Dhaka, 3 from Mymensing, 2 from Faridpur. 1 from ae 
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and 1 from Tangail were selected randomly. Having selected the Thanas, 
the investigator obtained permission from the Ministry of Education 
of the People's Republic of Bangladesh for conducting the survey in 
the respective Thanas. Thereafter, lists of all the primary schools of 
selected Thanas were prepared with the help of the T.E.O. Then, ten 
schools were rendomly selected form each of the ten lists. 


Tools 


he survey іп Ше schools, a Questionnaire 


In order to collect data for | 
ere used as instruments which 


and a School Information Schedule w 
had been developed by the investigator himself. While preparing the 


Questionnaire and the School Information Schedule, an attempt was 


made to bring in data related to the following aspects of Curriculum 


for Primary Education in Bangladesh: 


1. Physical Facilities, 

. Time table, 

3. Teachers! qualific 
experience, class load etc., 

4. Methods of instructions, 

5. Materials and Aids. 


ations, professional, training and teaching 


e consisting of 50 items dealing with 


teachers’ qualifications, professional training, experience, class load, 
techniques of instructions, teaching aid and a school information sheet 
consisting of 40 items regarding the physical facilities, materials and 
aids, time table followed in the school were first prepared. The draft 
tools were further given to a group of experts to judge their adequacy 
and appropriateness. Two faculty members from the Centre cf Advanced 
Study in Education, M.S. University of Baroda, one from National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, Delhi, and two from 
Institute of Education and Research, University of Dhaka constituted 
the group of experts. On the basis of the opinions and vi^ws of the 
experts, the tools were modified and subjected to a pilot study in actual 


Situation. 


Thus, a draft questionnair 


Pilot Study 
le of Dhaka Division having 


Since the study aimed to cover the who i 
and its language 


teachers with different backgrounds, the questionnaire 
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had to be made understandable to all of them. Further, the teachers 
of the primary schools are not well aware about educational research 
and they may not be at home in handling this type of questionnaire 
in general. So to make the questionnaire understandable and to ensure 
tha: the respondents follow the instrument with care, a pilot study was 
planned and conducted in 10 of the primary schools of Bangladesh. 
Subsequent to the analysis of the responses of the pilot siudy, the tools 
were modified to make them ready for use. The final questionnaire 
consisted of 4 sections with 34 items and the school information 
schedule consisted of 5 sections with 36 items. 


ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN THE SCHOOLS 


The investigator conducted a survey for getting information with 
regard to the assessment procedure followed in the schools for assessing 
the students along with the survey conducted for the implementation 
of the curriculum. The sample for the purpose was the same as stated 
for the implementation aspect. Eight items regarding assessment 
procedure were provided in the questionnaire (as a separate section) 
and seven items provided in the school information schedule which 
were developed for surveying the implementation aspect of curriculum. 
In addition to these, the investigator had collected the question papers 
for final examinations for class V. The question papers were content 
analysed to examine their comparability with the expected inputs as 
intended in the aims and objectives of the corresponding subjects. 


THE PROBLEMS FACED IN IMPLEMENTING THE CURRICULUM 


A survey was conducted for obtaining the information with regard 
to the problems faced by the teachers in implementing the curriculum. 
The sample for studying the problems faced by the teachers was also 
the same as the one selected for studying the implementation of the 
curriculum. For collecting the relevant data, a problem check-list was 
developed by the investigator. It consisted of six sections dealing with 
the problems of physical facilities, time-table, syllabus, teaching aids, 
problems of achieving the desired qualities, general problems. The 
Procedure followed for the ‘construction and development of the 


uesti i i i i 
5 Stlonnaire and school information schedule was followed in the 
‘ase of problem check-list also. 


Та iva | У 
addition to the above mentioned efforts, the investigate! 
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developed an interview schedule for collecting the data from the Thana 
Education Officers belonging to the sampled Thanas to supplement 
the data for studying the implementation of the curriculum, assessment 
procedure, and the problems faced by the teachers in the schools. The 
interview schedule was also validated with the help of opinions of 


experts 


DATA COLLECTION 


red the tools, the next step 


Having selected the sample and prepa 
ће schools. The researcher 


to be taken was to collect the data from t 
Personally visited each of the selected schools and gave the 


questionnaires and checklists to the teachers of the sampled schools. 


After two days of the distribution of the tools the investigator again _ 
e same time · 


went to the school for collecting the materials and at th 
he himself filled up the school information schedule in consultation 


with the teachers of the sampled schools. 
ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


The data for the implementation aspect of the curriculum for the 
Present study was collected by administering the four tools developed 
by the investigator for the purpose. The analysis of the school 
information schedule, the questionnaire, the problem checklist and the 
interview schedule have been done separately. | 

There were different types of items in the school information 
Schedule and the questionnaire used for data collection. These were 
multiple choice, Yes/No, supply of the figures and open end types. 
The responses to each multiple choice type and Yes/No type were 
analysed, in terms of the frequency of the respondents’ agreement or 
disagreement with a particular response. The frequency was further 
Converted into percentages. The responses of each item of supply-type 
Were recorded in a table for all the respondents and further analysed 
Suitably. The open end type items were analysed qualitatively. Items 


in the checklist were of the following type: 


I feel the lack of furniture in the school is a problem 


Always Sometimes Not at all 
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Teacher’s response to each item of the checklist was scored by 
giving appropriate weightage as follows: 


Always : 2 
Sometimes : 1 
Not at all : 0 


After scoring each item, the summated scores were obtained for 
each of the six areas of the checklist. It was done to find out the 
relative position of the six areas in terms of the intensity of problems 
faced by the teachers. 

Again, the data from the interview of Thana Education Officers 


and Assistant Thana Education Officers were analysed and interpreted 
descriptively. 


6 


EVALUATION OF OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCTION 


Primary Education in Bangladesh has been fully nationalised in 
terms of its content and structure as well as organisation and finance. 
Thus, it is quite natural that the objectives of primary education 
been specified by the Government of Bangladesh. The set of object 
that form the basis for the primary education curriculum being used 
at present in Bangladesh are actually those formulated by the National 
Curriculum and Syllabus Committee (1976). Therefore, it is essentially , 
these set of objectives which have been subjected to a critical analysis 
and examination in this chapter. The evaluation, as was mentioned 
Carlier, involved a comparative analysis against both internal and 
external criteria. The internal степа were derived from the Report 
of the National Education Commission (1974). This was done with 
а view to finding out the extent to which the primary education 
Objectives were in line with the national goals and aspirations of 
Bangladesh. The external criteria consisted of two sets of objectives 
derived from two different documents published outside Bangladesh. 
One of these was a publication of the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (1975) in India and the second was a booklet 
entitled “Planning the Primary School Curriculum in Developing 
Countries” published by the International Institute for Educational 
Planning, UNESCO, Paris (1978). | | 

It would be pertinent, here, to explain the rationale for the selection 
9f these three sources to provide the criteria for evaluation. The 
"PPropriateness of considering the report of the National Education 
Commission for providing the internal criteria was ina way self- 
explanatory. It might be mentioned that the Commission itself was 
set up immediately after the formation of the People’s Republic of 


have 
ives 
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Bangladesh with the explicit purpose of reconstructing the national 
education system in conformity with the national goals of the country. 
Selection of the other two documents, namely, the publications of the 
National Council of Education Research and Training in India and 
of the UNESCO, was also in no way arbitrary. The NCERT document 
represented the thinking and experience of leading experts of India, 
which continuously have had influence on Bangladesh people, their 
life and thinking, both historically and in the struggle for independence 
of the people of Bangladesh. It should further be observed that during 
the early periods after the formation of the People's Republic of 
Bangladesh, Indian expertise played a major role in shaping the policies 
of the Bangladesh Government in a variety of fields including education. 
In fact, prior to the finalisation of the report, the members of the 
National Education Commission (1974) paid a special study visit 10 
India and held discussions with a number of experts in the country: 
It is these considerations which prompted the investigator to consider 
the objectives specified in the NCERT document to constitute а 56! 
of external criteria. As far as the UNESCO document was concerned. 
two points would be worth mentioning. First of all, among a plethora 
of publications available to the researcher, this document was unique 
as it focused exclusively on the problems of developing countries ап 
yet was not confined to any single national perspective. Secondly, the 
objectives presented in the document were based on an internation® 
Meeting of experts on curriculum in general education. 

Further discussions dealing with the evaluation of objectives 219 
presented in the following Pages under two sections. The first section 
includes reproduction or restatement of ман portions from the four 
Lr ias out of which, three had been chosen to serve as criterion 
tens This was done oft conan oh Fe 
accen: with the criterion sets. The second section pre 88: 

"Pretations based on a comparative critical analysis of the object 


OBJECTIVES FORMU JON 
Y LATE ~ ^ UCAT 
COMMISSION ED BY THE NATIONAL ED 


w to 


The Nati ; 
National Education Commission was formed with 2 vio ing 
g 


ге i Pg: 

which s вола! education with proper and relevant plan ES 

report of the Con -OnsoHance with the national principles. Th геро“ 

was based "mission was published in May, 1974. The "ation 
on the evaluation of the articles and essays on educ? 
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derer newspapers and periodicals. The opinions of educationists, 
RR E ing institutions in various stages, teachers organisations, 
na ers were collected through a questionnaire and were taken 
нэ Consideration in the report. It was emphasized that education was 
e main instrument in materializing the hopes and aspirations of the 
i Accordingly, the primary goal of education was to generate 
b Ong farmers, workers and other classes of people a feeling for the 
asic necessities of life and to solve different problems and to inspire 
= People towards the creation of a desired society leading to socialism. 
dem objective was in conformity with the four state principles of 
1 осгасу, nationalism, socialism and secularism. Keeping these 
i and ideology in view, the National Education Commission 
С the objectives of education. The general objectives of 
‘cation in Bangladesh were formed and presented in a global way 
which were then followed by stage-wise objectives, namely, objectives 
e Primary education, secondary education, etc. The objectives 
rmulated by the Education Commission are presented in the following 
Paragraphs, 


(i) General Objectives of Education in Bangladesh 


l. Education for patriotism and good citizenship: Education plays 
a vital role in teaching the ideals of good citizen. Every citizen 
of Bangladesh should respect the national goals. He should 
try to devote himself to the welfare of his fellow citizens as 
well as his motherland. Through education the four principles 
of the nation should be taught to the citizen so that they can 
implement those principles in their practical lives. 

2. Education for humanity and world-citizenship: Education helps 
in extending assistance and co-operation among the people 
of the world, devoted to creating an exploitation free society. 
Moreover, education also develops friendship and intimacy 
among the individnals. In also teaches the individuals to respect 
human rights and dignity. 

3. Education for moral values: Education plays an important 
role in the moral upliftment of the children and youths. It 
should also create a favourable atmosphere in the educational 
institutions. 

4. Education - An instrument of social change: In the long- 
exploited society, education should be used as an instrument 
of social change. All citizens should be provided with eanal 


, 
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opportunities for receiving education. Education should provide 
scope and freedom to individuals so that they can establish 
themselves in their practical life. 

5. Education - As a means of economic progress : Education is 
responsible for increasing the efficiency of manpower. 
Bangladesh is one of the poorest countries in the world. The 
immediate task, therefore, is to expedite the progress of the 
nation by ensuring economic advancement. 

6. Education teaches the qualities of leadership: Education will 
ensure free thinking and will also develop qualities of 
leadership. It will not only gather information but also will 
analyse it to find out the truths. 


(ii) The Objectives of Primary Education in Bangladesh 


The Education Commission report states that the overall 
development of a nation depends on a progressive primary education 
system. Keeping this in view, the Commission formulated the following 
objectives of primary education: i 


(1) To develop the physical, mental, social and moral aspects of 
a child's personality; . 

у To arouse the sense of patriotism, responsibility, citizenship: 
inquisitiveness, p2rseverance and dignity of ` ` our in the minc 
of the children; 

(3) To enable the children to read, to write and to keep account? 

in the mother tongue; à 

(4) To prepare the children for receiving higher education. 

In order to achieve these objectives, the Commission recommended 

that appropriate and relevant curriculum should be introduced. D 

such materials should be prescribed which would be useful in уз 

development of mental and physical personalities of children. The a 

character of children would be formed in the primary school and pos 

ef the children would finish their education at the primary ма 

Therefore, basic national principles should be taught to the child 

at the primary level. The primary curriculum accordingly should = 

these principles. For inculcating these ideologies in the children ae 
education, the commission suggested the formation of a curriculum © 


a 

5 А 4s 5000 
a committee to prepare the curriculum and syllabus 25 S 
possible. 
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OBJECTIVES SET BY NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The set of objectives of primary education formulated and presented 
in the document entitled “The curriculum for the ten-year school - A 
framework’ by the NCERT has been chosen as one of the external 
Criteria for evaluation of objectives. This document was prepared in 
accordance with the initiative taken by the Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare who constituted an expert group in 1973 to develop 
the curriculum for the 10+2 pattern in India. This group was expanded 
in 1974 to include experts from within the NCERT which had drafted 
a version of the curriculum in 1972 and revised it in 1973. A number 
Of sub-committees were appointed for different subject areas, and in 
the course of this work, many other educationists were consulted. An 
approach paper was then drafted and circulated for comments to all 
the states and to many other teachers, educational administrators and 
individual educationists in 1975. Finally, a national conference on 
Curriculum was convened in Delhi in August 1975 to discuss the draft. 
It was attended by about 200 educationists from all over India. This 
document was the result of all these endeavours to have as wide a 
Consultation as possible and perhaps represented the largest measure 
9f common understanding which was possible in such a matter. The 
document pointed out that the broad objectives of general education 
Would have limited utility unless they were spelt out in terms of stagewise 
and subjectwise objectives for the guidance of educational planners, 
Administrators, supervisors and teachers. Considering the difficulties of 
the Practical implications of general or broad objectives of education, 
the NCERT document (1975) stated the objectives of primary education 
' the following way: 
is literacy. The child should learn the first 


lly be his mother tongue to a 
te easily with others through 


l. The first objective 
language, which would genera 
level where he can communica ly 

i in writing. 
properly articulated speech and in writing | | 

2. The second objective is attainmént of numeracy. The child 
Should develop facility „in the four fundamental numerical 
Operations and be able to apply thesé in the life of the 
community to solve practical problems. 

3. The third objective is technocracy. The child should learn the 
method of inquiry in science and should begin to appreciate 
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science and technology in the life and world around it 

4. The child shouid develop a respect for national symbols, like 
the flag and the anthem, and for the democratic processes 
and institutions of the country. He should know about the 
composite and plural culture of India and learn to denigrate 
untouchability, casteism and communalism. 

5. The child should acquire healthy attitude towards human labour 
and its dignity. 

6. The child should develop habits of cleanliness and healthful 
living and understanding of proper sanitation and hygiene of 
its neighbourhood. . 

7. The child should acquire a taste for the good and the beautiful 
and should take care of its surroundings. ; 

8. The child should learn to cooperate with others and aged 
the usefulness of working together for the common goo h 
Other desirable qualities of character and personalities : n 
as initiative, leadership, kindness, honesty, should also E 
developed as well as an understanding of its role 25 2) 
individual in the home, the school and the neighbourho s 

9. The child should be able to express itself freely in creati 
activities and should acquire habits of self learning. 


OBJECTIVES SET BY UNESCO 


The objectives of primary education set by the UNESCO pe 
been taken as another source of criteria for making а compis o 
evaluation. This set of objectives has been supplied by а UN 
meeting of experts on Curriculum of General Education held in јал 
in Moscow as а set of common objectives of Primary Education. L000 
into the political instabilities and the educational crisis, ddition? 
Expert, Howes (1978) summarised the objective with slight ac . He 
for highlighting and adapting them to developing ue 
presented these objectives in a booklet entitled "Planning the pr 


к ished oy 
school curriculum in developing countries” which was Р" 
IIEP, UNESCO. 


1. Learning to learn: basic knowledge and techniques 


| nite nd 
- the aim should be to teach methods of thinking 2 
working and means of expression. 
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- the basic techniques, reading, writing and arithmetic (skills 
of hand and observation) should be taught as tools, not as 


ends in themselves. 
- the ends are the development of the use of languages, of 


thinking and reasoning, of purposive learning, of an 
enthusiasm to learn, of an ability to receive instruction, of 
an ability to work independently (and of an appreciation and 


critical awareness of the physical world). 


2. Communication 


- the development of the basic communication skills of reading, 
writing, listening and speaking. 

- the ends are the development of vocabulary and the use of 
accurate language patterns, of the ability to listen and 


comprehend, of the ability to express. 


3. Values of Society 


- the development in the individuals of the basic values of society 
‘learned through actions and situations rather than through 
formal instructions’. 

- ‘such values as those attached to learning, those involved in 

interaction with others, adult-child relationships, role of 

differentiation, attitude to other persons and groups. 

(the development in individuals of a sense of national unity 

and of the role of their nation in a wider world community). 


4. Personality 


f certain aspects of personality, especially 


- the development о i 
g and relations with 


those involving the expression of feelin 
others. 


5; pe -— 
Participation in a variety of activities 
activity: in a variety of areas 


- in music, art, poetry, physical 
of human experience. 
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6. Health and hygiene 


- to learn fundamental habits and attitudes towards health, 
nutrition and hygiene. 


OBJECTIVES OF PRIMARY EDUCATION STATED BY 
CURRICULUM AND SYLLABUS COMMITTEE 


The Government of Bangladesh announced the decision to form 
a National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee in November, 1975, 
especially as a follow up of the recommendations of the National 
Education Commission. The Curriculum and Syllabus Committee 
submitted its final report in December 1976. While instituting the 
committee, the responsibility of the Committee was categorically stated 
in the following way : 


To give suggestions and advice for framing and implementing | 
curriculum in accordance with the recommendations of Nation? 
Education Commission and the state principles made by the 
Government towards maintaining an equal standard 20 
educational institutions; ане 

To ensure an appropriate place for science and technology !? : 
syllabus for keeping pace with the progress in the modern bu g 

To assist in the formulation of rules and regulations for prepa 
the syllabuses from classes I to X and to introduce profession 
and technical education; nd 

To formulate a general criteria for preparing the curriculum p 
syllabus for the different subject committees in different stage 

To integrate and balance the curriculum as a whole; and 

To suggest the possible ways for providing the proper кеп 
to teachers and essential teaching aids for implementing 
newly introduced curriculum and syllabuses. 


ing 


gyllabus 


ройи 
ittee 


Wak these terms of reference, the National Curriculum and 
Committee consisting of 47 experts and specialists in the res 
fields, held their first meeting on 4th March, 1976. This Cam 
pointed out that education reform was a complex and debateable : he 
This debate would, however, give rise to different solutions: • "ous 
task of Preparing syllabuses should be regarded as а contin 


i в ап 
Progressive attempt in order to achieve the national 5081$ 
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establish a relationship between ever increasing knowledge and 
epe On the basis of these instructions, ten sub-committees and 
2 Subject-committees were formed. These committees consisted of 
Specialists in the respective subjects. 

It is to be noted here that after the publishing of the report of 
the National Education Commission, a frequent administrative change 
took place. With the administrative change in the country, the preamble 
to the constitution was also changed. But no other special commission 
was formed before preparing the curriculum. It was not stated whether 
national aims of education would be changed in accordance with the 
change of the constitutional directive. However, the above mentioned 
National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee submitted its report for 


primary classes on 1976. 


| OBJECTIVES PRESENTED BY THE NATIONAL CURRICULUM 
AND SYLLABUS COMMITTEE 

The general objectives accepted by the curriculum committee were 

as follows: 


(а) To ensure mental, physical, moral and social upliftment of 
an individual through a creative exploitation of his inherent 
qualities; 

(b) To develop a sense of regard, responsibility, 
unity among the individuals; 

(c) To show regard to each other, to extend friendship, sympathy 
and fellow-feeling, and to human rights; 

(d) To create an efficient and productive manpower for the social 
welfare and economic development of the country with the 
help of science and technology; 

(e) To inspire the students to take an active role in solving the 
national problems for development and to develop a sense of 
dignity of labour through work-oriented education; 

(f) To prepare the individuals to accept professions according to 
their talents and to teach them to apply their knowledge in 


their day-to-day lives. 
It can be observed that these objectives stated by the NCSC represent 


Overall objectives of education. The committee neither clarified their 
Position that the objectives set by NEC for primary education were 


good manner and · 
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to be accepted without any change or elaboration as the basis for 
preparing the curriculum and syllabus; nor did they formulate a new 
set of objectives of primary education in specific terms which would 
be essential for preparing an appropriate curriculum. Even then, the 
Committee did not explicitly explain the basic terms and concepts of 
the objectives of primary education set by the NEC and the way in 
which they were to operate. It is needless to mention tnat a clear 
statement of objectives of primary education in specific terms would 
be essential for making an effective comparative analysis of the 
objectives of primary education in Bangladesh with those included in 
the sets of objectives given by the NCERT, and the UNESCO. Therefore, 
the investigator had to draw a comprehensive set of objectives of primary 
education in Bangladesh from the objectives specifically stated for 
each subject in each class by the NCSC. Statements of objectives 25 
given in the syllabuses of nine subject areas, when taken together in 
a comprehensive way, could be specified as follows: 


1 To arouse the child's imagination, feeling, thinking, and 
creativity by acquiring communication skills of reading ап 
writing through mother tongue in an articulated. fashion; 

2 To help the child to develop numerical and analytical skills 
by acquiring original competence of counting, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, measuring system, weight | 
etc. in mathematics for leading daily healthy civic life; 

3 To develop in the child proper understanding of 
environmental life, the world, the universe, and to develop 
inquisitiveness with respect to the environment (social 
physical, cultural); 

4 То imbibe in the children a sense of dignity of physical 
and inspire them to take part in work experience асч 1 
for developing some basic skills and abilities in the individu? 
child which can be applied in future occupational lifes - 

5 To develop mental, emotional, and physical health ог charac 
of the child. | 


6 To enable the child to lead a healthy life through acquisiti 
of minimum knowledge in health, hygiene and sanitate н 
To develop the abilities and attitude for appreciation ° 
and culture, music and dancing; 

To arouse a sense of honesty, patience, tolerance, unity, 


and justice for leading a successful citizenry life m 


his 


Jabour 
tivities 


equality 
future: 
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9 То ensure morality, discipiined behaviour, fellow feeling, world 
brotherhood and humanity by acquiring spiritual and moral 
values; and 

10 То equip the child for dealing with real life situations outside . 
the schools by developing considerable proficiency in the skills 
of listening, speaking, reading, and writing of English; 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


It is evident from the data presented in the foregoing sections that 
the general objectives of education in Bangladesh have been formally 
Stated by the Government through the NEC with proper emphasis on 
the national goals. Further, the objectives of education have also been 
Stated with regard to different stages of education viz. primary, 
secondary, and higher stages by the NEC appointed by the Government 
of Bangladesh. While framing the report on national education, the 
NEC had already taken into consideration the views and findings of 
the educationists, experts, leaders, teachers, etc. But these objectives 
Stated by the NEC happen to be very broad and general in nature, 
and therefore need to be stated more explicitly by explaining the terms 
and concepts under different sets of objectives. In fact, the NCSC was 
constituted for framing the curriculum for the school-stage, keeping 
in view the recommendations of the NEC. However, it should be 
observed that the NCSC submitted its report within a matter of a few 
months (4th March, 1976 to 31st December 1976) without any field 
trial or tryout. The committee did not consider the reactions of society 
in the report as they did not ask for the opinion or views from the 
Society. Furthermore, in the report the objectives mentioned by the 
NCSC were only in the form of general 


objectives for school education 
in general and not for different stages. These objectives, therefore, did 
uidelines for framing a C 


not provide adequate g urriculum in a particular 
Stage without translating the general objectives into specific ones. The 
committee could have at least considered the objectives of primary 


education set by the NEC and elaborated the same in appropriate 


detail, | 

However, it is important to mention that the committee ne 
out in detail the specific objectives for each subject and at cach class 
from I to V. A closer examination of the objectives of primary education 
derived from these specific objectives and then comparison with 
Objectives specified by the NEC bring forth two important observations. 
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First of all, there appears to be a general coherence between the sets 
of objectives for primary education given by the NEC and the NCSC. 
A second point which seems to be paradoxical, if not conflicting, is 
regarding the place of Mother-tongue and English language learning 
at the primary level. The objectives read with other contents of the 
NEC do not give any indication of the need for studying a foreign 
language, namely, English, during the primary school years. 
Nevertheless, the NCSC made it compulsory for every child to learn 
English in addition to the Mother-tongue from class III onwards. Yet, 
it is surprising that NCSC report does not clarify whether the decision 
to include learning of English was based on any suggestion of the 
NEC or it was an independent decision. In the absence of any such 
clarification, it is difficult to arrive at any final conclusion in this 
regard. However, one may conjecture whether this step has been taken 
by the NCSC in pursuance of the objectives of preparing children for 
higher education as indicated by the NEC. It is worth noting in this 
context that English continues to be the medium of instruction as well 
as interaction in many of the quality institution; particularly, these 
leading to professional degrees. 

A comparative analysis between the NCSC objectives of primary 
education in Bangladesh and the objectives formulated by the NCERT, 
reveal four important findings. First of all, most of the objectives 1" 
both the sets are similar in character and quality with respect to the 
application of the terms and concepts. The second point indicates a 
difference with respect to the concept of values. The NCSC emphasises 
greatly on spiritual values in relation to religion in its objectives while 
the NCERT does not emphasise spiritual values as it has taken values 
in a general form. The third observation refers to the acquisition 0 
language skill. The NCERT does not consider the skill in Englis 
language at the primary stage, while NCSC considers it as t e 
foundation for communication outside the school in real life situations 
in Its objectives. The fourth important point refers to the difference 
d ua the teaching of democratic processes ог sar dit 
children e y advocates developing democratic attitudes amo 5 
inne ". objectives, but the NCSC does not mention E se аге 
indirectly im "i Не might have possibly thought that 1 ге dies- 
Yet, these cm ss of tire Objectives on environment i in 
perspective ай pt Le regarding some basio; differre 

circum opted by the two sets of objectives. : by the 

> à comparison with the set of objectives given 
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UNESCO reveals that the basic techniques of the 3R’s are adequately 
covered by the objectives set by the NCSC. These basic techniques. 
although very important, the UNESCO accepted them as tools and 
not ends in themselves. As far as differences are concerned, the 
UNESCO gave a separate objective on value of society and method 
of practising those values, but the NCSC put the values in a scattered 
form and it focused on spiritual values through religious education. 
Again, a difference can be observed in relation to the development 
of language skill. The UNESCO objectives do not refer to many 
languages for primary education while the NCSC seems to 
У overemphasise language communication skills, providing English in 
addition to the mother-tongue. The UNESCO does not provide any 
objectives in relation to work experience and vocational skill but the 
objectives set by the NCSC emphasise work experience and vocational 
skills in its objectives. Finally, it can be said that the objectives set 
by the UNESCO are very clear with respect to their presentation, ` 
organisation and implications. It explicitly put the objectives along 
with its operational procedure. But as compared to these, the NCSC 
objectives are broad and lack a clear direction. 


SOME MAJOR OBSERVATIONS 


1 Itcan be observed that there is some contextual gap between 
the framing of the objectives of primary education by NEC 
and that by the NCSC. The objectives were set by the NEC 
in a democratic situation and the objectives set by the NCSC 
have come into operation in à different situation, although 
the NCSC states that the curriculum has been prepared in 
line with the recommendation of the NEC. 

2 There seems to be a major gap 25 the NCSC does not clearly 
specify the objectives of education at the primary stage. Nor 
does it point out whether the NEC objectives were to be taken 
into account without any further elaboration or modification. 

3 The objectives of the NCSC maintain coherence with the 
objectives of the NEC in general. But it seems to be paradoxical 
as to why the teaching of English from standard Ш onwards 


has been specified. Р 
4 The comparative analysis between the objectives of the NCERT 
and the NCSC reveal that they are similar in character but 
different in perspective particularly in their implications for 
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the way in which these objectives are to be achieved. 

The objectives of the NCSC are similar to the objectives of 
its UNESCO, even though objectives of NCSC appear to lack 
clarity and direction. 

A comparison will the external criteria clearly revealed the 
difference with regard to language teaching. While both the 
external criteria do not make any reference to the teaching of 
a second language, namely, English, the NCSC has made 
acquisition of communication skill in English as one of the 
major objectives. | 
Another major difference happens to be regarding the imparting 
of values. While the NCERT as well as the UNESCO 
documents Со refer to value education, they do not relate it 
with spiritual values or religious learning. However, the NCSC, 
more or less, makes Religious Education the main channel for 
imparting values. . 
A significant factor that needs mention is the explicit 
specification made in the NCSC frame for providing work 
experience and vocational skills. The NCERT objectives also 
lay emphasis on these aspects, viz., work experience an 
vocational skills. However, such explicit reference to vocational 
orientation is completely absent in the UNESCO document. 
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EVALUATION OF CURRICULAR 
CONTENT AND MATERIALS 


INTRODUCTION 


The present chapter is concerned with the analysis and description 
of data related to curricular content and its organisation, curricular 
materials prescribed and produced for achieving the set objectives (stated 
in the previous chapter) of primary education in Bangladesh. Curricular 
materials are tools to translate and to realize the instructional objectives 
of specific subjects. They present the related content in a graded way 
and also interpret and describe the syllabus. Curricular materials 
constitute both content and techniques. Materials are meant for both 
teachers and students. In it, subject matter is appropriately simplified; 
it is presented sequentially and each section generally presupposes a 
knowledge of earlier sections. The content materials can be presented 
in many ways, curriculum guide, syllabus, textbooks, workbook, 
teachers’ handbook etc. In Bangladesh, the Government has presented _ 
the curriculum guide in printed form through the Report of the National 
Curriculum and Syllabus Committee published by the Ministry of 
Education. The report contains the content of the curriculum along 
with detailed syllabus for each subject and for each class. Further, the 
curricular materials include textbooks, workbooks, and teachers’ 
handbooks prepared according to the recommendations of the curriculum 
and syllabus committee. As one of the purposes of the present 
investigation is to study the suitability of appropriateness of the 
curricular content and materials, an attempt has been made to analyse 
the content and materials suggested by National Education Commission, 
Prescribed by the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee (NCSC) 
and published by the concerned organisation of Bangladesh. The chapter 
has been divided into six sections. Section I consists of a discussion 
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regarding contents of the curriculum and their organisation. Section 
II provides analysis and discussion about syllabus in different subjects. 
Section III presents detailed analysis and discussion and evaluation 
of the textbooks prescribed in various subjects at different classes. 
Section IV deals with the evaluation of teachers’ handbooks. Section 
V deals with the analysis and interpretation of findings of the interviews 
held with experts regarding the curricular content and materials: Section 
VI presents the major conclusions arrived at through the analysis carried : 
out in the present chapter. 


SECTION : I 
CONTENTS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


The National Education Commission observed that primary 
education was facing acute problems, such as, the absence of realistic 
and life-criented curricular content; want of graded and attractive 
textbooks; and also lack of library facilities. Keeping in view these 
inadequacies of the curricular content and materials and in order to 
achieve the set (objectives discussed in the previous chapter), the 
Education Commission recommended that appropriate content an 
materials should be prescribed which would be useful for the 
development of mental and physical personalities of children. The 
curriculum framers’ tendency to make the syllabus more difficult an 
to include more than necessary materials should be checked through 
proper evaluation by the experts in the respective areas. The Commission 
further stated that Bengali and arithmetic will be taught in classes 
I and II. It will also include physical exercise, games, vocal an 
instrumental music and drawing. Bengali, arithmetic, history, gecgraphy 
and general science should be taught from classes III to V. In addition» 
Physical exercise games and sports, vocal and instrumental music an 
drawing also should be taught. In preparing the syllabuses for on 
primary classes, the agro-based economy should be taken into 
Consideration. There will be no necessity of learning any language 
other than Bengali. The four fundamental national principles shoul 
be reflected in the primary school syllabus. The teaching-lear? а 
Procedure should be work-oriented and craft work should be compulsory 
The course of agriculture could be incorporated in the syllabus: 


Emphasis should be given on introducing an integrated and balance 
syllabus. d 
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As various terms such as, correlation, fusion, broad-fields, the . 
core curriculum, integration and experience-centred have been used 
to designate the organization of the curriculum, it was difficult to 
name the curricular content Suggested and organised by the Education 
Commission of Bangladesh. However, further analysis revealed that 
integration approach which included child-centred, functional and 
experience-based curriculum had been suggested. 

The National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee selected the 
following subject areas as the content for the primary education 
curriculum. These subjects were Mother-tongue (Bengali), Mathematics, 
Music, Art and Craft, Paribesh Parichiti Samaj O Bijyan 
(Environmental Studies I, II), Physical Education, Islamic, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Christianity, and English. The content areas Were selected 
and organised on the basis of the following consideration. The 
Committee realised that re-establishment of values was: the most 
important prerequisite for the solution of national problems. Therefore, 
the students should develop a sense of responsibility, perseverance, 
discipline, and honesty. These values should be taught through language 
and literature. It is from this point of view only that religious education 
Was made compulsory from class I to class VIII in the curriculum 


Prescribed by the NCSC. For historical reasons, poverty and 
unemployment have taken acute forms in Bangladesh. So emphasis 
nology in the curriculum for solving 


Was given to Science and Tech 

these problems. Thus, a new subject like Paribesh Parichiti which | 
included social studies and natural science was introduced in the | 
curriculum and it was made compulsory from the very beginning of 
Primary education. The main purpose behind this was to acquaint the 

Students with the problems of the surroundings so that they develop 

necessary awareness and appropriate abilities for tackling the problems 


in a scientific manner. Further, it was considered necessary that teaching 
9f science should be accompanied by the teaching of humanities to 
the learners. Work-oriented 


inculcate human and social values in 

education has been regarded as an integral part of general education 
in the curriculum. From this point of view, paribesh parichiti 
(environmental studies), physical education, and craft work were 
represented as parts of work-oriented programme. Study of these courses 
would help the children to solve the problems of daily life in a more 
efficient and effective way. Such an expectation would demand a realistic 
and integrated environmental education programme. It is for this reason 
that civics, economics, history- physics, chemistry, biology and 
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geography have been included in one unified and integrated subject 
named Paribesh Parichiti. 

Further, the committee held the view that imagination, thinking 
and inquisitiveness should be aroused in the children. For this, it was 
recommended that along with the mother-tongue (Bengali) text 
supplementary material for reading should be prescribed and lessons 
in music and fine-arts should be imparted. In order to imbibe spiritual 
and religious habits and values, religious education was made 
compulsory. Also to make the students conscious of their health and 
develop proper health habits, study of hygiene was introduced. 

Yet, there appears to be some gap between the curricular content 
recommended by the National Education Commission and the content 
prescribed by the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee. Instead 
of checking the over-burdening of content areas to the children as 
recommended by the NEC, the curriculum committee introduced more 
subjects in the primary classes. The introduction of religious education 
was advocated in favour cf, learning values in a general way. The 
knowledge of basic values could be ‘learned through actions an 
situations rather than through formal instruction’ and it could have 
been correlated with environmental studies. Further, for the ге 
establishment of values, the knowledge of common ethics could be 
inculcated alongwith other subjects. This would have been in line with ` 
the views regarding value education held by several great philosophers 
and educationists such as Mahatma Gandhi, A. Iqbal, A.N. Basu, etc 
It should rather be better to stand on the point that religious education 
was introduced for achieving the modified constitutional directives 
instead of trying to defend it on purely academic terms. . 

The Education Commission did not find any necessity for learning 
any language other than the mother-tongue (Bengali) at the first leve 
à of education. Inspite of this recommendation, the curriculum committee 
introduced English from class Ш. The introduction of English at u 
пару Stage perhaps re-invoked the British ill-fitting policy З 
downward filtration’ in education. Further, the curriculum committ?" 
UR not make any statement regarding the introduction of English ! 
the primary stage of education. A commendable innovation broug 
in by the NCSC was the introduction of Environmental Studies d 
the name Paribesh Parichiti which included social studies (history 
geography, civics) and general science (physics, chemistry, bioloeY 
etc.) although the NEC had not envisaged such an integrated appro? - 
Through this attempt, the NCSC made the curriculum to be based ° 
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the latest concepts in teaching of environmental studies. Another 
significant factor was to introduce such courses like agriculture, craft, 
Work-experience in their prescription and organisation of content. 


SECTION II 


ANALYSIS OF SYLLABUS 


Investigations undertaken by Bloom and others (1976) have shown 
that to make the educational process more efficient and for imparting 
real education to students, for simultaneous improvement of the process 
of teaching, learning and assessing, it is imperative that the objectives 
of teaching of each subject are specified and the contents of the syllabus 
are properly organized in the light of these objectives. It is clear from 
the above observation that the syllabus is the most crucial part of the 
Curriculum and any obscurity in content of the syllabus would lead 
to confusion. The syllabus, therefore, must include all detailed 
information to make the process of teaching, learning and evaluation 
Meaningful. A dynamic and standard syllabus should include objectives 
and scope of the course, content outline in terms of units and topics 
and proper sequencing of content; suggestions for teaching/learning 
methods and activities; suggestions on evaluation techniques and tools 
to be used; and, essential books and supplementary reading lists. Merely 
Stating appropriate objectives of teaching a subject will serve no purpose 
if the same are not reflected by the content of the syllabus. So to know 
Whether the objectives are reflected through content of syllabus one 
has to study and analyse the syllabus. Also the analysis of the syllabus 
15 important from the view point of content of the textbooks; because 
hg content of textbook is always dependent on the content prescribed 
in the syllabus of that subject. . 

Hence taking into consideration the importance of analysing the 
Syllabus, mother-tongue (Bengali). mathematics and environmental 
Studies syllabi as prescribed by the NCSC are analysed in this section. 


(i) Criteria for Analysing the Syllabus 


In order to analyse the syllabus it would be necessary to specify 
the criteria on the basis of which one could opine about its 


арргоргіаќепеѕѕ. Therefore, an attempt was made first to derive a set 
9f criteria from the report of the NCSC. NEC and also from other 
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related researches and literature. According to these sources, a syllabus 
at the primary level should reveal the following features. 


(1) Objectives 


The syllabus must mention the general or broad objectives = 
primary education in clear terms, translating them thereafter into а 
set of specific instructional objectives. Whenever learning takes place, 
it manifests itself into observable outcomes and the syllabus must 
specify these observable outcome of learning. Indeed there are Sp 
outcomes of learning which are not readily observable but Ue 
nevertheless important. While most of the cognitive abilities (like 
recalling, comprehending. interpreting, problem solving, analysing, 
synthesizing and judging) are observable, those within the affective 
domain of human behaviour (like appreciation, interests, aptitudes) 
are not readily observable but are certainly capable or manifestin 
that can be identified and associated with them. Thus syllabus мера 
be capable of giving clear direction to the teacher with regard 5 
development of intellectual abilities, skill, attitudes, and other soc! 
and personal attributes. 


(2) Content 


ani NN 

In relation to content the syllabus should be c' ^r, unambiguo 
and specific to detail out all subject matter to be taught and, there in 
learnt. Тће content expansion must be done in such a manner ajot 
there is a logical sequence of topics indicating breakdown of mith 
topics into sub-topics and an arrangement of order of ae rs 
them in any given situation of every level of teaching. = kot 
should avoid undue repetition of same materials in consecutive " The 
and yet avoid discontinuation of any particular area altogether. 
content should be adopted to the changing age, intelligence an 
ability of the children. Content should not be overloaded. Ап va give 
approach should be there in the syllabus. Emphasis should roblems 
to the fact that student should acquaint themselves with the P rashíon- 
around them so as to face the real life situations in a prepared 


d menta 
tegrate 


; jing! 
(3) Methods and Techniques of teaching along with Teac" 


Learning Aids 


г.в 
" апо! 
: ion in V 
Methods and techniques of teaching and instructio? 
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Content topics are to be indicated broadly. Details like aids to teaching/ 
learning, classroom organisation, time allocation are all important to 
bring in effectiveness and uniformity in instruction. To make teaching/ 
learning more rational and scientific, the techniques and methods must 
be derived appropriately from abilities to be developed and outcomes 
to be expected. The teaching aids should be selected from the 


environment of the children. 


(4) Assessment Procedure 


Keeping in view the nature of the particular contents and the 
Stage of development of the children, the syllabus should indicate 
appropriate assessment procedures. Accordingly, suitable tools and 
technique alongwith their way of using should be highlighted. Also, 

` Buidelines should be provided regarding the framework for evaluation 
and reporting of the progress of each student. 


(ii) Analysis of the Syllabi for the Primary Education in Bangladesh 


. The syllabus prepared by the NCSC which is under study has 
listed the specific objectives of learning various subjects in each class 
Included in the curriculum. However, it did not clearly state the overall 
Outcomes of particular subjects for the whole stage of primary education. 
Also, the usual scheme of concentric plan for developing each subject 
in the various classes has not been followed, possibly with a view to 
voiding repetition of topics in various classes, which might lessen 
the interest of pupils in the subject. The assessment procedure, types 
9f questions to be framed, and procedure of keeping record of the 
7 ®Ssessment have been separately noted for each subject in each class. 

he provision for considering the materials for the slow and the gifted 

85 been included in the syllabus but the differing needs of rural and 
urban children were not given proper attention in the syllabus. Sufficient 
details of each topic have been given in the present syllabus. It provides 
the Sub-topics also. The framers of the syllabus expressed the view 
that the necessity for work-oriented education has been borne in mind 
11 the preparation of the syllabi for environmental studies. While these 
features are discernible based оп a general observation of the syllabus, 
15 contents and organization, a closer examination of the subject-wise 
Syllabus would be essential to see whether the topics included could 

© justified on the basis of the objectives specified. Such an attempt 


а à 
5 been made in the following. 
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(A) Language : 


The National Education Commission recommended that from 
Nursery to Class V there will be no necessity of learning any language 
other them Bengali as the burden of mastering additional languages 
could become a barrier to achieving the objectives of primary education. 
As was pointed out earlier, nowhere in the principles and policies of 
framing the curriculum did the NEC mention anything regarding the 
introduction of a second language at the primary stage. However, the 
syllabus prescribed by the NCSC (1976) has introduced two languages: 
viz. Bengali (mother-tongue) and English. The prescribed syllabus 11 
both these languages have been analysed in the following: 


Mother-tongue (Bengali) 


It could be observed that each of the syllabus as contains nine 
major sections namely, (i) introduction, (ii) objectives, (iii) contents, 
(iv) instructional aids and materials, (v) teachers’ work, (vi) aivi 
of the students, (vii) evaluation or assessment techniques, on 
guidelines for preparing textbooks and (ix) procedure for pup. 
teachers’ handbook. Each section had been further divided into p» 
sections clarifying in detail the content of the section. It seemed К 
the syllabus of mother-tongue has been prepared quite systemate. n 
one of the main components of the syllabus, namely allocation 0 is 
has been presented at the end of the syllabi in a tabular form 10 
the subjects and all the classes. The behavioural objectives ћ ne 
stated clearly in the syllabus. The subject matter also has been men! "tion 
accordingly. In the syllabus of class I and class II there was 1° mad 
of the total size of the vocabulary. How much vocabulary i 
introduced in the stages could have been specified ти y 
distribution of periods with regard to teaching Mother-tongue | other 
V has been mentioned in the syllabus which is applicable for resente 
classes also. In relation to content, the subject-matter has been P s. Тре 
very clearly, logically, sequentially and specifically in the sylla tated 
subject-matter for the text has been categorically specified sa a ай 
in the syllabus of class Ш, ТУ and У which can be see” део 
І. There is provision for oral and written examination for - si 
of all the classes for assessing their achievement. But the P 
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, es for assessing 
for written examination for the children of all be E for the 
their achievement and the provision for ds there is no mention 
children in class I seems to be unscientific. F ч ‘learning in mother- 
of tools and techniques for assessing day to day 

tongue. 


English 


ision has been made 
it has been stated ут еј international 
for оа from class Ш since mone Retin in this 
language and it is essential to provide a g level, however, should 
language. The study of language at the Lerma students with skills 
as far as possible be pei : ар the сен ти 
Which can ђе used in real life oviding skills in English 
his angle, there is ders ade, n situation = 
the primary па “и have only to face Benga" Tas resented 
school in Bangladesh ai the prescribed syllabus sit ior are 
15 the state xp cea way as in Bengali. d па uude as 
the contents in a iuter of 225 words are s IV; further 250 
r Xo i III and additional ee € прве without 
in class 4 Five rhymes have been e de into Bengali in the 
bei d f reading, writing or trans logical pressure to the 
eing used for morization is a psycholog is appropriate 
Syllabus, This жасаи suggested for the caer to follow 
th aei a i Oa sanet 
i esha a oh da o me aaa 
alternative. 


(B) Mathematics | 
, e been prescribed in an integrated 


: d writing 
e for reading and writin 
à I have the scop ; ve realistic 
y The children for rh The contents иа 
m the mathematics ѕу : jects like еп x 
integration with the content of other subjec view the expected'outcomes. 
been prepared keeping т I to V also contains nine 
е рит - S eK m from classes tructural presentation of 
* Syllabus of ma age. The $ he syllabus 
Secti i llabus of langu: content of the sy 
CR ciii ilius is well graded. The 


The syllabi in mathematics hav 
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have been presented logically and sequentially. It can be observed from 
Chart 2 that the syllabus did not consider the maturity of the children 
in the primary level as the syllabus of mathematics seemed to suffer 
from overburdening. For instance, the children of age group 5+ have 
to complete sixteen major units, including the idea of sets measurement, 
coins and counting, use of number lines, knowing geometrical shapes 
and figures etc. It appears that the syllabus of mathematics is modern 
and up to date. But it is doubtful whether the teachers of the primary 
Schools are well equipped for this. It has been observed that the 
Curriculum was introduced without field trial and without providing 
training to the teachers for practising the same syllabus. It seems that 
too much emphasis has been given to geometry in the syllabus. It can 
be seen that the modern concept of measurement has been introduced 
in the syllabus but at the same time outdated local measures also are 
there, Preparation of budget account, and preparing the graphs and 
figures in accordance with the real situation and subject matter are 
highly appreciable inclusions. On the whole, the syllabus of mathematics 
Seems to be somewhat difficult for the children of the age group 5+ 
to 9+. The present syllabus and textual materials have been carefully 
Prepared to provide necessary skills, logical treatment of mathematical 
ideas, necessary understanding of the nature of subject and its functional 
and utilitarian aspects. However, greater attention should have been 
Paid to better graded placement of mathematical concepts, integration 
Of arithmetic and geometry so that intuitive and informal conceptual 
background of the growing child are built into the textual materials. 


Environmental Studies 


It has been observed in the previous sectionm that the National 
Education Commission had suggested teaching history, geography and 
Science in the elementary stage. But the NCSC introduced environmental à 
Studies at the primary level in an integrated way which consisted of 
Social studies and science. It is a highly laudable step taken by the 
Curriculum and syllabus committee. Through this measure, the 


Committee tri th the modern thought adopted Бу UNESCO 
ittee tried to cope with the r P ion. UNESCO (1977) 


Tegarding the- trends in environmental educ 

States that Environmental Education is to be related to the processess 

that involve the identification and development of values and 

clarification of concepts in order to develop problem solving skills— 
9th mental and manual, which would lead to an understanding and 
3PPreciation of the interdependence of man, his culture and his physical 
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surroundings. It defines the structure cf environmental education as 
an area of study which is (a) value oriented, (b) problem centred, (c) 
inter-disciplinary, (d) community oriented, (e) based on student initiated 
activities and involvement, and (f) present and future oriented. The 
major emphasis of environmental education curriculum is on learning 
Situations where the young may learn to see the range of problems 
associated with their immediate needs and with those of the nation 
and all mankind. The environmental studies content is therefore selected 
so as to ensure the coverage of environmental aspects from the 
immediate to the wider environment of the child with a balanced 
concentration on both the bio-physical and the socio-cultural aspects. 
The environmental studies curriculum, as recommended by the 
National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee reflects two main 
approaches. At the class I and II level, immediate enviroriment is 
taken as the main source for organising activities for knowing and 
improving the environmental awareness of the children through 
experience. At classes Ш to V, environmental studies consist of social 
studies and science. The implication of teaching environmental studies 
„25 a body of information does not emphasise the division of content 
into separate subjects but attempts to integrate concepts about the 
environment in an interdisciplinary perspective. It can be observed 
from (Chart 3 that integration has been attempted in the case of social 
studies and general science by putting them together under 
environmental studies. It can also be observed that the syllabus of 
environmental studies also includes Work education in an integrated 
manner. The course comprises such activities as helping in work 
situations in the home, in the school and in the community. It is (0 
be noted that this Subject is to be taught in class I and П without 
the help of prescribed textbooks . The syllabus prescribed for this stage 
_ of education appears to be very heavy and beyond the capacity of the 


children. It is overloaded with information instead of emphasising 
processes. 


SECTION Ш 
TEXTBOOK FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION 


___ Textbook is one of the important curricular materials which help 
11 generating educative interactions in the classroom between the teacher 
Bind. the learner, and also between the learner and the co-learners 2 
a result of which instructional objectives can be achieved. Admittedly 
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in Some instances, they are used as the only source of securing 
information for the students. In many situations textbook is the course 
of study for a subject. Therefore, a textbook may be defined as a 
Systematic organisation and presentation of selected and summarised 
instructional materials, based on the prescribed syllabus, keeping in 
view the needs and interests of the pupils to facilitate teaching and 
learning for the accomplishment of desired goals of the subject for 
а particular class. It is evident that textbook is instructional material 
and it only contains selected materials in condensed form and is 
organised in a systematic way for the attainment or instructional 
objectives of a subject for a particular class. 


Functions of Textbooks 


The essential function of textbook is to make the knowledge, which 
does exist, available to learner in a selected and ordered way. In fact, 
textbooks are prepared in the manner so that they may be used by 
the teacher to fit his own particular teaching situation. It helps the 
teacher to organise and develop major ideas, relationships, knowledge 
and skills in the students in a particular subject area. Textbook can 
help in cultivating desired attitudes and values in the learners’ minds. 
Asa learning aid, textbook can be used before the lesson, during the 
lesson, after the lesson and for self-learning. A textbook can be helpful 
even to the inexperienced teacher as it provides a guide for him in 
his teaching. It helps to reinforce learning that originates in the 
Classroom or laboratory, in field-trip or outside the school. Such 
reinforcements come from self-study and homework as well as 


independent reading. | h 
In view of its important function, text books are and will remain 


the most commonly used teaching aids in the schools of the world. 

he importance though, of course, varies from country to county. 
Still, it is universally recognized as a basic teaching tool; special 
“mphasis is being given increasingly to the textbook in those countries 
Where additional reading materials are not widely available to school 
children, This is particularly true of the developing countries of the 
World, Bangladesh, being a developing country is not an exception 


In. this regard, Е , 
The provisions for textbooks of adequate quality and quantity have 


en а problem in Bangladesh that has been a matter of concern to 
the educational authorities of the country for many years, particularly 


t a 
ће Primary school stage. 
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Characteristics of a Textbook 


A textbook of high quality attempts to present the materials in 
consonance with the syllabus of a particular course in a manner and 
language which can be easily understood by the children for whom 
the book is written. Moreover, it is built upon what the children have 
learned previously and is a preparation for what they will be expected 
to learn at the next level ideally; yet, the reading of textbook does 
not present the sum total of classroom instructions. Rather it serves 
as the thread of continuity and the central focus for learning that is 
expected to take place. It provides a basis for learning, knowledge, 
attitudes and skills in a specific subject for which it is written and 
it may have to be supplemented by numerous other resources like 
supplementary books, handbooks, guidebooks, workbooks, community 
resources and so forth. In this sense, no textbook should be taken as 
self-sufficient , although it must comprehensively cover the whole 
syllabus. A textbook with the characteristics described above cannot 
be prepared single-handedly. It needs the involvement of a group 
consisting of subject specialist educationist, classroom teacher and so 
on. ~ 


Mechanism of the Preparation of Textbook for Primary Education 
in Bangladesh 


Before 1960, production and distribution of almost all the textbooks 
at the school level of education in this country were in the hands 0 
private publishers. Only a few books of class IX and X were published 
by the Education Board as there was a public examination at the en 
of standard X. These books were on Bengali, English, Arabic, Urdu, 
Sanskrit, etc. for class IX and X. А 

As a general rule, the publishers were to submit the manuscript 
of the books written by different authors according to the syllabus ^d 
the Directorate of Public Instruction for approval. The approval of the 
book would be notified through announcement in the Government 
Gazette. A number of books for the same subject and class in this 
process used to receive such approval as textbooks. The approve 
books were then published by the publishers and made available P 
the market. The school would select, out of many, one set for eac? 
class. This system had created vested interests among education officer 
publishers and vitiated the moral atmosphere of educational institutions: 
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In 1961, a Textbook Board was established by the then Government 
as an autonomous body under the direct control of the Ministry of 
Education of the erstwhile East Pakistan with a view to monitoring 
the production and distribution of good quality books for school children 
at a reasonable price. The Textbook Board in course of time took the 
responsibility of producing and distributing all the texthooks of both 
primary and secondary levels of education in the country. The Textbook 
Board since then, has been supplying the textbooks at reasonable prices. 

While preparing a book, the Board used to appoint experts in 
Tespective subjects, individually or in a group to write manuscripts. 
The manuscripts were then reviewed, edited by a group of experts in 
textbook preparation in the subject concerned. One or two manuscripts 
were selected and the authors were paid a stipulated amount in exchange 
of copyrights which were vested in the Board who published the books. 
Finally, the books were printed under the direct control and supervision 
Of the Textbook Board for being distributed through their agents. 
__ This process of production of textbooks was not above criticism. 
Favouritism in appointing writers by the Board was the main point 
Of such criticism, However, recently a new strategy had been adopted 
Specially in the production of science textbooks. According to this 
Strategy, sample manuscripts were first invited from the interested 
Writer or a group of writers through advertisement in the dailies, on 
4 specified portion of the syllabus. The sample manuscripts were then 
assessed by experts. The best writers, on the basis of the assessment 
9f sample manuscript by the experts, were selected for writing the text 
books. The existing textbooks of classes I to V have been prepared 
through this process. 


Number of Textbooks in the Primary Stage 


There are, at present, 22 textbooks for the primary stage of 
education, Out of these 22, five are for Mother-tongue and five for 
Mathematics (one for each class) three for environmental studies (Social 


mies), three for environmental studies (Science) and three for English, 
Ne for each class from classes Ш to V; three for religious education 
ligious group 1n each 


то 
c ™ classes II] to V with one book for one reg | 
455. Details in terms of date of publication of various textbooks etc. 


are in Table 7.1 
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Table 7.1 : Details in terms of date of publication of various textbooks 


——————————————— ee 


Title Date of Publication Class for which meant No. 

n "——— "————— et 

Mother-tongue 1982 (III), 1981 (11), I-V 5 
1980 (IV, V) 

Mathematics 1982 (1), 1980 (11, Ш, IV), l-V 5 
1981 (У) 

Paribesh Parichiti 1981 (11), 1982 (IV, V) H-V 3 

Paribesh 1980 (III), 1981 (IV), 

Parichiti (Bigjyan) 1982 (V) П-у 3 

English Ш-У 3 

Religious Education I-V 3 


a n e NER 
Supplementary Book for Primary School Children 


Besides the specific textbooks for cach of the classes, there are 
other supplementary books and work books and handbooks for the 
student as well as for the teachers. There are five Bengali supplementary 
readers for classes I-V (one for each class). It is worthwhile to mention 
that recently the Government has issued a circular forbidding the use 
of supplementary readers. There are two workbooks in Mathematics 
for classes I and II (one for each class) and the English work book 
for classes 1 to V (one for each) Only in 1981, five teachers’ guides 
have Leen published by the National Curriculum Development Centre 
with ihe financial help of UNICEF. Out of these five teachers guides, 
one is for classes I and П: one is for Bengali for classes Ш, ІУ 21 
V; one is for mathematics for classes Ш, IV and V; one is for 
environmental studies, religious education, art end craft, physical 
education and music for classes III, IV and V: and one is for English 
for classes Ill, IV and V. It has been learnt that the textbook writers 
while submitting the manuscripts of each textbook also submitted the 
teacher's guides. But, the Textbook Board did not print them a5 they 
did not consider it commercially profitable. 


Procedure 

Study of the textbooks of Mother-tongue. mathematics, 
environmental studies (Samaj) and environmental studies (Bigiy2? 
from class I to class У was done in accordance with the plan depi 
in the fifth chapter. The investigator prepared an analysis sheet 5s 
analysing the textbook according to the criteria discussed in ! 
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preceding section. Information about the above-mentioned textbooks 
of all classes were fed into the analysis sheet by the investigator himself. 
The data from the analysis sheet were tabulated suitably for 
interpretation. Data were also obtained with respect to textbooks in 
different subjects in the form of perception of teachers. In all, such 
data on teachers’ perception were collected from 50 primary school 
teachers. 


Criteria for Textbook Evaluation 


Criteria specify the evidence on verious aspects of the textbook 
9H the basis of which inference can be made as to whether a particular 
Principle of writing the textbook has been observed or not. It is against 
these criteria that each and every aspect of the textbook has to be 
evaluated. Such criteria can be developed on the basis of available 
literature and opinion of experts in the field. Also evaluative criteria 
and the tools of evaluation can be developed on the basis of the principles 
9f textbook preparation. 

Not many researches have been conducte i | 
field of textbook in general, and even in particular, to evolve any 
Objective criteria which could be used for evaluation or analysis of 
textbooks in Bangladesh. It is evident from the statement of the National 

ducation Commission (1974) that there is need for research in the 
Preparation and production of textbooks. The textbooks which were 
Prepared a decade ago are still being followed in the schools with only 
minor modifications. The Commission also suggested that the 
Curriculum and syllabus Committee should clearly lay down the criteria 
Sag Principles for the preparation and printing of textbooks. In 
“cordance with the recommendations of the Education Commission 
€ National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee of Bangladesh Я 
огти]аје4 some guidelines or criteria for preparing the textbooks an 
®t curricular materials. Excepting this little effort, no опет _ 
оре has been made so far in this direction within а с“ 
ir n India, some attempts have been made by а yd 
= ction of evaluation and improvement of textbooks. aerem 
ey i onducted a number of seminars on textbook research he 
pieda criteria for preparation and evaluation of textbooks in di 


Na 
ем Which have been published іп the form РА pope 
the Bator has considered the literature published by P 


iteri d by the 
NCERT and the theoretical norms and criteria suggested DY . 
ational Cusen ларви Committee of Bangladesh in arriving 


d in Bangladesh in the 
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at a formal set of criteria for evaluating the textbooks. This has been 
described below. 

A complete analysis of the textbook will reveal that there are two 
types of features which become apparent, viz. (1) Physical features 
(2) Academic features. These two categories can further be analysed 
into specific aspects as presented below: 


Textbook 

Physical Aspect Content Aspect 
Size Content: 

Cover its presentation 

organisation 

Binding Language 
Quality of Paper Illustrative 
Printing Materials 

Total Number of Pages Exercises 


For the present study, the investigator has adopted as the criteria, 
the specific guidelines set for the preparation of textbooks by the 
National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee while preparing the 
syllabus. Thus, each textbook is being examined under the present 
study with respect to the following five aspects. 


Physical aspects of the textbook. 3 
Content of the textbook and its organisation and presentation 
Language of the textbook. 

Illustration used in the book. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5) Exercises provided'in the book. 


———— 


ich 
Detailed explanation of these items are provided here below, whi 


: s ; jgator 
can be taken as the operational definitions adopted by the iS es 
to be applied for evaluating the textbooks in Bengali, ese ies 
and Environmental studies, used in the primary schools of Barg a 


Physical Aspects 
| f the 
(i) Cover of the Textbook: The design of the cover g^ Caper 
textbook should be attractive, bright and appealing- e соме! 
used for the cover should be thick enough and th 
should be multi-coloured. 
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(ii) Quality of Paper: Best quality of paper and ink should be 
in printing textbooks. The paper should be white and 

ick. 

(iii) The textbook used by the pupils should be bound so that they 

| stand up to rough handling. 

(iv) Size of the textbook: The number of pages, the length and 
breadth of the textbook on various subject in the primary 
stage should be given in Table 7.2. 

(v) Type Face (Printing): The following type sizes are 
recommended for textbook of different classes by the NCSC. ` 
72 point for alphabets, 48 point for word, 38/24 point for 
sentences in the textbook of mother-tongue for class I. For 
class II, 12 point for conjunct letter, 18 point for reading text 
and 12 point for exercise in the mother-tongue textbook; while 
for the classes III to V, it was 12 pica (point) in all cases. 
In mathematics, the textbook text should be pica bold and 
exercise in pica. In environmental studies textbooks, printing 

_ Should be in 12 point/pica. 
- (vi) Clarity in Printing: The NCSC emphasized that the printing 
of all the textbooks should be faultless and clear. | 


P А 
resentation of Content and its Organisation in the Textbooks: 


у the order of lessons ог 


In this study, presentation includes onl 
This is because the NCSC 


= of some kinds of units of lessons. Thi: 
ie rn aeui in their report, what kinds of content are to 
and i ed in the textbooks and how those contents are to be presented 
those ganised in the textbooks. This study will only examine whether 

conditions are fulfilled in the textbooks in accordance with the 


di ; 8 
ection laid down in the syllabus. 


Natur, 
ature of Content in Conformity with Syllabus 


е nature of the content 
yllabus. In Bangladesh, 
ntent of the textbooks. 
s been made with the 


md textbooks relate to syllabus. So, th 
NCSC s in line with the set content of the 5 
а already stated the nature of the со 
help а close examination of the textbooks ha 
9f the prescribed content of the said syllabus. 
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Number and Length of Lessons in the Textbooks 


The NCSC has specifically mentioned the number of lessons, units, 
and the length of the lessons in different textbooks at different stages- 


Clarity in Presentation 


The content is to be presented in a simple and clear manner 
arranging the material in a logical and sequential order so that pupils 
may digest the material in an easy and methodical way through а 
gradual process. 


Integration of Materials 


The NCSC recommended that the textbook should be in such ii 
form that the children can learn reading and writing at the same time. 
The content should be correlated among all the subjects. It shoul 
afford opportunities to pupils to experience problem solving. 


Presenting Variety of Concepts or Situations 


c oncept? 


The textbook must contain a variety of stories, poems, 6^7 7 io 
ding ! 


facts, ideas, problems etc. involving various situations, ассог 
children's mental ability. 


Language 

The language of the textbooks may be analysed on the same ше 
but in primary classes alphabets, vocabulary, forms of languas® m 
of spelling will be the items to be mainly considered. These "EY 
are mostly considered in language textbooks, but it is true tha! 
other textbooks for primary stage should also follow the same lan 
Structure which are developed through language textbooks. 


guae? 


Use of Alphabet 
cept U^ 
The NCSC recommended that all the Bengali letters ekee all’ 
three letters should be used in the Bengali textbooks alpha i the 
at grade I. Emphasis should be given on words and sentences words 
textbook but not on letters. The textbook should contain familia” 
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of graded difficulty. Conjunct or compound words should as far as 
possible be omitted in the textbooks of first grade. 


Vocabulary 


Only words and idioms will be included under vocabulary in this 
study. NCSC suggested that vocabulary should be built up gradually 
so that new words are introduced keeping in view the child’s capacity 
at each age level. 


Form of Language to be Used 


The NCSC suggested that all the textbooks must be written in 


spoken language but there may be exceptions in case of rhymns and 
verses. 


Mode of Spelling 


There is obviously need for maintaining similarity of speling 
throughout all the text-books. It means that the spelling of a wor 
should be same in all the cases 


Illustrative Materials 


The NCSC suggested that there should be pictures, charts, diagram? 
in the textbooks wherever they are necessary. They also pan 
that in each and every lesson, the language textbook should be 56 
with bright and attractive pictures, and in case of mathematic®, 
appropriate pictures, charts and diagrams should be set and the sam 8 
should be followed in case of environmental studies. The quality ° 


the illustrative materials should be examined with respect i9 à 
following aspects: 


(i) Size : The size of the illustrations must be meaningful tO - 
child. The illustrations of different sizes viz, stamp. p f 
card and full page will be counted in different textboo o 

Gi) Clarity and Attractiveness: The illustration of all the text а 
should be clear and attractive. The NCSC suggested 00 


; 3 = jvate 
multi-colour illustrations, so that they can motivat 
children. 
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(iii) Relevance: Illustration should be placed at such at point that 
it may be conveniently referred to while the students are 


reading the text. 


E i Curri 
valuation of Curricular Content and Materials 


Exercises 


The exercises given in the textbooks will be analysed on the 


following dimensions: 


G) Number of Exercises: The NCSC suggested that sufficient 
number of exercises should be provided in all the textbooks. 
1 be counted and will be 


The exercises of each textbook wil 

2 examined in relation to the corresponding lessons. 

(i) Variety of Exercises: There should be variety of assignments 
and exercises which should text pupils’ knowledge, attitudes 
and skills. They should also test the pupils’ ability for 


application of knowledge in new situations. 


(11) Adequacy: Exercises should be well distributed covering all 
the major aspects of the unit. Adequate exercises are to be 
provided to test the knowledge of pupils with regard to 
language proficiency, mathematical skill and knowledge about 


3 environment. 

(v) Forms/Types of Questions in the Exercises: The NCSC 
suggested to provide essay type, short-answer, and objective- 
types questions in the exercises. The objective type question 


may includes such types aS multiple choice, matching, right/ 
wrong, true/false, and Yes/No. The committee also suggested 
providing work experience tasks in the lessons. 


Evaluation of Mother-tongue Textbooks 


Physical Aspects 


ooks on actual measurement were 
found to be 9" x 7" in size. The NCSC prescribed 9" x 7" size for 
the mother-tongue textbooks of classes I and II, while 8.5" х 6.5" size 
for classes III to V. Thus, with respect to size, the textbooks were in 
broad conformity with the recommendations made by the NCSC. The 

ere found to be made of 


с 
о of all the mother-tongue textbooks Wi a 
in paper. In order to rnake the cover attractive to the students, pictures 


All the five Mother-tongue textb 
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with different colours were printed on the covers. The majority of the ` 
respondent teachers (60 per cent) also opined that the cover of the 
textbook was attractive. All the mother-tongue textbooks were found 
to have stitched binding with frail thread. This was not in line with 
the NCSC prescription which required that all books up to 64 pages 
should be centre-stitched by thread and the books with more than 64 
pages should be sewn with thread. Also, 93 per cent of the teachers 
felt that the binding of the book was not durable enough to withstand 
rough handling by the children over the year. The mother-tongue 
7 textbook for classes I and II were found to have been printed on white 
paper while the books for classes III to V were found to be On 
‘newsprint’ paper. This kind of paper is brownish in colour and its 
surface looks rough and is less durable. The NCSC recommended that 
the paper for printing of the textbooks for primary school children 
should be white and thick. The textbook board seems to have ignored 
. this criterion. Among the teachers, 93 per cent felt that the quality 
of paper was not good. It might be noted that the price of newsprint 
paper is comparatively cheaper than the white paper available in the 
country. The purpose behind the use of newsprint paper in printing 
textbooks were, perhaps, to keep the price of the same low and within 
the purchasing capacity of common people. However, it is questionable 
whether the quality should have been compromised for economising 
on the cost, considering that textbooks are the only reading and reference 
material available to a large section of teachers and students of Ш 
country. The total pages of the mother-tongue textbooks were found 
to be 56, 95, 87, 100 and 120 for classes 1, II, III, IV and V respectively: 
| The NCSC clearly mentioned the total pages for the mother-tonsue 
textbook of each class in their reports. They prescribed 50 pages oF 
class I, 80 pages for class II, 100 pages for class Ш, 125 pages f?" 
class IV and 150 pages for class V. Thus a noticeable deviation ba 
been made in respect of total pages of mother-tongue textbooks in ? 
i. On examination of the textbooks, it was found that the sc. 
o Gers used were in consonance with the criteria set by 1 ) 
viaton was found only in the case of classes III to V where 
Vra iy had been used instead of 12 point in exercises only- 
i e аи except the mother-tongue textbook of classes јап 
а Printing of all other textbooks lacked clarity. This 719 t 
ue to the inferior quality of paper. Amon: hers also, 7.78 
per cent opined ee Ауе g fies teachers аг. 
Pined that the printing of the textbooks was not Cle 
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Content: Its Presentation and Organisation. 


The NCSC had clearly mentioned in their report about the total 
number of lessons for the mother-tongue textbooks of each class. It 
was found that except for minor variations, the position regarding the 
number of lessons of the textbooks were in conformity with the 
specification of the NCSC. The NCSC suggested that the length of 
a lesson in Bengali for class II should be as small as possible. It should 
net be more than four pages, including exercises. For the textbooks 
in classes III, and IV, it should be within 5 pages, including exercises. 
And for class V the length of a lesson should not be more than six 
pages with exercises. It could be observed that the length of lessons 
was within the limits prescribed by the NCSC. Also, 71.11 per cent 
teachers held the view that the length of lesson was appropriate for 
the children of the respective stages. On examination of each of the 
five textbooks, following features could be noted. The presentation of 
the content of the textbooks of class I began with the introduction 
of oral lessons consisting of pictures of known objects and animals 
followed by construction of sentences through pictures, rhymes in 
pictures, reading and writing. The subject matter of the lesson was 
based on realistic situation of life such as family life and relation, 
natural scenery and beauty, season, food, fruits, drink etc./ One lesson 
introduced referred to the earth, moon of Id-day, activities on the Id- 
day, river, market etc. The concept of Id has further referred to in 
different ways, such as, “we will pray in the Idgah'. The presentation 
Of content was in general conformity with the syllabus. A closer 
examination of the content and its organisation of all other mother- 
tongue textbooks also revealed that they were in conformity with the 
content prescribed by the NCSC. 

When teachers’ perception on mother-tongue textbooks were 

tent of the textbooks 


obtained, 53 per cent teachers felt that the con 
had been presented in such a way that the children could recognise 


the content matter themselves. They also felt that the content could 
create interest in the children. It could, on the whole, be concluded 
that the content of the mother-tongue textbooks were in conformity 
with the content prescribed by the 


NCSC. 
It was found that the compilation of materials in the textbooks 
of mother-tongue were partially in acc 


ordance with the age and ability 
of the children. 46.67 per cent teachers held the view that the books 
were written in accordance with the 


gradual development of the children. 


i 
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However, one of the experts specifically mentioned that the story named 
for class II was not appropriate for the age and ability of the children 
of standard II. 

NCSC suggested that the textbook must contain a variety of stories, 
poems, concepts, ideas, etc. involving various situations. 88.44 per 
cent teachers opined that the textbooks included a variety of stories 
and poems. Thus, it can be stated that the textbooks were in consonance 
with the recommendation of the NCSC. 


Language 


The mother-tongue textbooks of all the five classes were written 
in spoken Bengali language. 75.56 per cent teachers opined that except 
the poems and verses all the textbooks were in spoken language. 
Analysis revealed that the textbook for class I has been written according 
to sentence-method. 91.11 per cent teachers were also of the same 
view. The use of alphabets and the use of vocabulary were in accordance 
With the guidelines given by the NCSC. The spelling used in all the 
mother-tongue textbooks were not uniform. 77.3 per cent teachers , 
Observed that the textbooks lacked uniformity of spelling. Also, 64.44 
per cent teachers felt that all the mother-tongue textbooks were written 
keeping in view of the gradual development of the vocabulary of the 
children. The NCSC Tecommended to prepare the books in using more 
Spoken language, to maintain the uniformity in spelling, and prepare 
the textbook according to the ability and stock of vocabulary of the 
children. Thus it appears that the criteria as stated by NCSC were 
not fully followed although there was nO serious deviation. 


Illustrations 


Examination of the mother-tongue textbooks of all the classes 
revealed that the illustrations used in the books were of only On? 
colour except in the textbooks of classes I and II. 93.33 per cent 
teachers also observed that all the textbooks were not provided with 
different coloured illustrations. In fact, 84 per cent teacher opined that 
the pictures were not even clear and bright. Sixty-six per cent teachers 
felt that the illustrations and Pictures used in the textbooks did not 
motivate the children, while 71 per cent teachers felt that the 5729 
of the illustrations were inappropriate. However, the presentation 9 
the illustration and illustrative materials appeared to be adequate 1? 
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all the textbooks. The NCSC suggested that illustrations should be 
in different bright colours, relevant, clear and attractive. It appears 
that the illustrations used in the textbooks of classes Ш to V deviated 
from the criteria set by the NCSC with regard to colour, clarity and 
appeal. 


Exercises 


Examination of each of the five textbooks in mother-tongue showed 
that the exercises were provided in the textbook of class I along with 
the lesson i.e., within the main content. It is an appropriate approach 
for the beginners in reading, speaking, listening and writing. The 
exercises were provided in other textbooks at the end of the lesson. 
It was found that at the end of each lesson the exercises began with 
the meaning of words followed by objective type questions, short answer 
type questions etc. About 64 per cent teachers felt that the language 
Of the exercises were relevant, and 93.33 per cent respondents felt that 
there was proper conformity between the exercises and the text materials. 
According to 71.11 per cent teachers, the knowledge obtained by the 
leamers from the text could be measured by the exercises given, in 
the textbook was admitted 68 per cent teachers held the view that the 
exercises provided were not in accordance with the age of children 
and that the exercises did not provide any scope for applying children’s 
imagination and creativity. Fifty-five per cent teachers opined that the 
activities suggested in the textbooks were not compatible with the age 
8roup, while 60 per cent teachers thought that the exercises given ~ 
the books were practicable. It appears that the exercises in the textbooks 
Mostly fulfilled the criteria specified by the NCSC except that the 
activities suggested were not in accordance with the age of the children 


35 opined by majority of teachers. 


Evaluation of Mathematics Textbooks 


Physical Aspect 


All the five mathematics textbooks on actual Eee qe 
found to be 9" x 7" in size. The NCSC prescribed 9" 7" size for 


the mathematics textbooks of all the classes. This size и —€— z 
Coherence ‘with the criterion relating to the size of books set by the 
NCSC, 
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Teachers’ Perception with Respect to Mother-tongue Textbooks 


EE 


Specific Items Percentages of Responses 


|. _ Physical Aspect: 


Attractiveness of the cover 60 40 
Durability of the bindings 7 93 
Quality of paper used 7 93 
Clarity in printing 22.22 77.18 
П. Content Aspect: 
Appropriate Length of lessons 77.11 22.89 
Easily recognisable and understandable 5347 
Consideration of age and mental ability 46.67 53.33 
Variety 88.44 11.56 
Ш. Language: 
Use of spoken language 75.56 24.44 
Presentation in Sentence method (Standard 1 Textbook) 91.11 8.89 
Uniformity in spelling 22.7 17:3 
Gradual development of the vocabulary 64.44 35.56 
IV. Illustration: 
Use of multi-colour illustrations 6.67 93.33 
Clarity and brightness 16 ah 
Motivating capacity 34 on 
Appropriateness 71 29 
V. Exercises: 
Adequacy 91.1 8.89 
Relevance 64.44 35.56 
Conformity with the text material 93.33 6.67 
Assessment of children's’ achievement 71.11 28.89 
Consideration of age and ability of children 32 55 
Suggested activities in exercises 45 55 
Practicability 60 40 


The cover of all the mathematics textbooks were found to be made 
of thin paper. In order to make the cover attractive to the children 
different colour prints had been used. The cover of the textbook 0 
classes I and V looked attractive due to the use of bright coloure 
pictures of children, and diagrams of mathematical instruments: 
However, 78 per cent teachers opined that the cover of the textbooks 
Were not attractive, А 

All the mathematics textbooks were found stitched bound with 
frail thread, although the NCSC prescribed that all books up t° 6 
pages should be centre-stitched by thread and books with more tha? 
64 pages should be section sewn with thread. Ninety-three per cent 
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teache: T у 
Were p the sewing, binding and the paper used for cover 
"erg observed that the paper used in the textbook of 
N espe Gra iy class I was white while the books for classes II to 
atit eds re be printed on *news-print paper’. Ninety-three per 
Мени rs felt that the quality of paper used in the mathematics 
aie ae was not good. Eventhough NCSC suggested to use good 
= га the Textbook Board had deviated from the criteria. 
diio clas oe that the total number of pages of the textbooks were 
and 147 “а : 100 for class П, 116 for class Ш, 140 for class IV 
16D pages fo с m V. The NCSC prescribed 60 pages for class I, and 
Was found me ere v E = book. Thus, considerable variation 
Ti It i 
textbooks of ail n o the total number of pages used in all the 
ав = examination of all the textbooks in mathematics, 
dc pepe size in all the books were pica. The NCSC suggested 
exercises x material in classes I and II should be pica bold and 
орва ps be pica only while all other books should be pica 
difference я t appeared that ће textbook board did not make any 
classes Į etween the text material and exercise in the textbook of 
and П. 
"lie res observed that the printing of all 
teachers ook of class I was clearer than t 
Dr cilio of the view that the printing of al 
in cla ics were clear. Only, some pages of mati 
SS III. were not clear 


it was found 


the textbooks were clear. 
he others. 62.22 per cent 
1 the textbooks in 
hematics textbook 


Content: 
ent: Its Presentation and Organisation 
1 ; " 
нат Was found that the number of units/chapters In the mathematics 
В г ее меге 6 in class I, 16 in class Ш, 15 іл class IV, 13 in class 
and oe prescribed 16 units, 11 chapters, 9 chapters, 13 chapters 
chapters for classes I to V. respectively. Thus only minor 


eviati pics 
ions were observed from the NCSC criterion. 
textbooks in mathematics 


ог = Е oca that the contents of the tex ; 
Syllabuse. e five classes had been presented in accordance with the 
teachers S, as presented in the previous section. Also, 60 per cent 

Opined that the content of mathematics textbooks were 11 


Соп n 

teachers У with ‘the syllabus and it were appropriate: 70 per cent 

9f mag considered that the contents were related to the modern concept 
Nematics; 90 per cent teachers expressed the view that content 
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of the textbooks were presented sequentially and continuously, and 85 
per cent teachers agreed that there was coherence and continuity among 
different chapters. While only 65 per cent teachers opined that the 
contents of the text clearly spelt out the substance of pus 
majority of the teachers (70 per cent) agreed that the contents pa 
been introduced with the idea of local materials and resources which 
was in line with the recommendations of the NCSC. The principles 
and concepts of mathematics as presented in the textbooks were 
interesting to the children according to 45 per cent teachers only. 

Analysis revealed that contents in the textbooks of mathematics 
were very heavy in comparison to the mental ability of the children 
as so many materials were presented in each of the textbooks; 65 и 
cent teachers opined that the content of the textbooks were beyon 
the understanding capacity of the children. Some of the teachers 
commented that some concepts were very hard for the children such 
as set, and certain geometrical ideas. 


Language 


The mathematics textbook in all the five classes had been ipi 
according to the approved alphabets with spoken language. But f 
vocabulary used in the textbooks indicated that some of the vocabula 
in the textbook of classes I and II were very new and were not aum 
understandable to the students of the respective classes. 67 PCT "^ 
teachers felt that the language used in the textbooks were not simp а 
although the NCSC suggested to prepare textbooks with a very pe 
language. Thus, it could be seen that the language of the textboo 
of mathematics was not according to the NCSC criteria. 


Illustrations 


Examination of the mathematics textbooks of each of s 
classes showed that only the textbook of class I provided illustra in 
with black and red colours. The remaining four books were P add i 
black colour which was actually the printing colour of the whole тре 
Only the pictures presented in class I textbook were — cent 
illustrations given in the textbook were not even adequate. 96 p* 
teachers also opined тај the illustrations in the mathematics wr {ur 
were not adequate. 50 per cent teachers felt that the illustrative pe ent) 
were not clear and correct. But most of the teachers (80 prt 
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admitted that the placement. type. position and size of the е 
Were appropriate. 76 per cent teachers opined that ihe ap ere 
the textbooks helped in making abstract thinking realistic. The ? ' 
recommended that the illustrative material should be clear, relevant 
and appropriate in type, size, placement, etc. 


Exercises 


Each mathematics textbook consisted of many chapters. In tiig 
ginning of each chapter in each textbook some concepts and examples 
have been given, thereafter the exercises had been presented. It appeared 
that the number of exercises and examples were not adequate. In fact, 
опу 20 Per cent teachers opined that the number of exercises and 
samples Were adequate; 52 per cent teachers considered that the 
a are placed sequentially and orderly; 60 per cant heehee 
29 that the exercises were adequate for measuring the children's 
суете, 54 per cent teachers were of the view that exercises were 
“don real life Situations; and 84 per cent teachers opined Hen 
children pe the textbook did not fulfil the ier euin 
tovided However, 51 per cent teachers held the је x E ae 
intel}; Sm the mathematics textbooks were adequate or 4 e be: a 
Ium children to achieve mastery on the basis of the princip чи 
Provided in the book. The NCSC suggested that the 
athematics should be realistic. understandable. clear and 
15, it appeared that the textbooks of mathematics were not 
accordance with the NCSC recommendation. 


"Xercises 
Tises į 
Sin m 
Correct, т 
fully in 
F 


аца; social Studie: 
"ation of Environmental Studies Textbooks (Social Studies) 


environmental studies textbooks on actual 
found to be 9" 7" in size. This was slightly bigger 
fign s Prescribed by the NCSC. The cover of the meet ки 
Make the "tal studies were made of thin paper. Howevei m n. lsüse 
Were „. COver attractive to the students pictures in different co pis 
Год Printed 9n the cover page. All the social studies textbooks Lo 
its du “itched bound with frail thread. But the binding was affecting 


be abili ies were found to 
e Printeg а П the three textbooks of social studies were 
Newsprint paper. 
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Teachers’ Perception with Regard to Mathematics Textbooks 


Specific Items Percentages of Responses 


Yes No 


l. Physical Aspect: 


Attractiveness of the cover 22 78 
Durabilitv of the binding 7 93 
Quality of paper uscd 7 93 
Clarity in printing 62.22 37:18 
ll. Content: 
Conformity with the syllabus 60 40 
Reiation to modern concept of mathematics 70 30 
Sequence in presentation 90 10 
Coherence with other books and chapters 85 15 
Clarity of presentation 05 35 
Content in relation to local material 70 30 
05 35 
45 55 
50 50 
II. Language: 
Use of simple language 67 33 
IV. Illustration: 
Adequacy 4 96 
Clarity and Correciness 50 30 
Appropriateness in type, size, p'acement 80 20 
Realistic use 76 24 
У. Exercises: 
ACcquacy 29 n 
Appropriate placement 32 48 
Measurement of children’s Achievement 60 p 
Based on real life situation 54 js 
Correciness of the given answer 66 M 
Related to needs of the chi'dren 16 84 
Greded organisation 51 F 


It was brownish in colour and its surface looked rough and was 
less durable. The total number of pages in the social studies textbooks 
were found to be 51, 76, 65 for classes TII, 1V and У. respectively- 
The NCSC mentioned the total pages of social studies textbooks for 
each class in the report. They prescribed 50 pages for class Ш. 00 
pages for class IV and 75 pages for class У. The data revealed that 
the total pages of the social studies textbooks for class IV was more 
than the prescribed pages. while the class V textbook was having less 
number of p than the number « prescribed by the NC* 

LII letters used ESSE US T c S 
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included 12 point and 10 point letters which was in accordance with 
the NCSC recommendation. It was found that except for the textbook 
of environmental studies in class III other two textbooks had clarity 
of printing. In some places of the class III textbook, printing was not 
clear, 


Content: Its Presentation and Organization 


There were minor variations in the number of chapters and units 
in comparison to the NCSC specifications for the textbooks of classes 
Ш and class V. 

It can be observed that the organisation sequence and presentation 
Of materials in all the three textbooks of environmental studies were 
Very systematic. It was also found that the chapters maintained 
Continuity with the previous and the next ones. None of the concepts 
included in the book was beyond the capacity of the children's 
understanding. 

АП the three textbooks provided variety with respect to concepts 
and ideas. It was also found that within the same lesson various concepts 


and ideas had been incorporated in an integrated fashion. 
Language 


"is examination of all the three textbooks revealed that they were 

recomn да spoken language, which was in line with the NCSC 

кар > But certain complicated words had been used in the 

fig of class V such as, ?. although the NCSC suggested to 
* only simple words. 


Mustrations 


Р ase, Mination of the environmental studies textbook of all the three 
Pi showed that in all, 24 illustrations had been used in class Т] 
fuh 29 in class IV textbook and 21 in class V textbook. АЈ the 
ira tations were in single colour. The pictures and the Protos vod 2 = 
d ^ books were extremely vague and so disproportionate to | 

at it was difficult to identify what the picture was. They were 


no 3 ; 

~ at all appealing to the children. With regard to number and size 

e - Of them were inadequate. However. the illustrations were relevant 
is 


the Placement of the illustrations were also appropriate 
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Exercises 


It was found that in each textbook of environmental studies 
exercises were provided at the end of each lesson. In all, there Wete 
8 exercises with 25 major questions in class Ш textbook, 17 exercises 
with 119 major questions in class IV textbook, and 13 exercises with. 
92 questions in class V textbook. Most of the exercises consisted of 
objective суре, short answer and short essay type questions. 


Evaluation of Environmental Studies Textbook (Science) 


Physical Aspect 


All three science textbooks were found to be 9" х 7" in size on 
actual measurement which was according to the NCSC prescription. 
The cover of all the science textbooks were found to be made of thin 
paper. However, it was found that the cover and the get up of the 
textbooks were attractive to the students. although there was ample 
room for improvement. All the sgjence textbooks were found stitched 
bound with frail thread, affecting their durability. All the science 
textbooks were found to have been printed on news print paper. It 
was brownish, rough and less durable. This was clearly in variance 
with the NCSC specifications which suggested for using good quality 
paper in printing of science textbooks. The total pages of the science 
textbooks were found to be 51, 68 and 70 for classes Ш. ТУ and V 
respectively, which represented considerable deviation from the NCSC 
recommendation. It was found that all the three books had been printe а 
using 12 point letters which was in conformity with the NCSC 
Specifications. Also, the quality of printing was quite high with respec! 
to clarity and readability. 


Content: 115 Presentation and Organization 


It was observed that all the three textbooks of science presented 
the contents chapterwise. Further, each chapter had been divided и 
number of units. The science textbook of class IIT consisted of 5'* 
chapters with 11 units, the textbook of class IV consisted of seve? 
chapters with 19 units, while for class V there were nine chapters 


with 29 units. Thus. the divisions were, by and large. in accordance 
with the NCSC criteria. 
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Examination of the textbooks revealed that the content of the 
science textbooks had been presented systematically. There was high 
level of coherence and continuity between the contents dealt with at 
different levels. 

On examination of each of the three textbooks of science it was 
found that the books were written largely following the enquiry 
approach. Most of the topics were presented in terms of what do 
children observe around them. The pictures and diagrams had been 
presented for further clarification. The compilation of the materials 
showed that the science textbooks had been prepared fully keeping 
in view the children's’ age and ability. 

It could be seen from the presentation and organisation of the 
content that the various types of concepts had been included such as 
inanimate environment and its relation and dependence with man, 
Population and food problem, nutrition and health etc. There was high 
level of integration among the variety of concepts included in the 
textbooks. It was also found that the concepts which had been introduced 
in class Ш were developed further using concepts in class IV and V. 
It appeared that a highly systematic approach had been adopted in 
relating and organizing various scientific concepts in the three textbooks. - 


L anguage 


The science textbooks of all the classes had been written in spoken 
Bengali language, which was one of the prescriptions of the NCSC. 
It was also observed that the language of the textbooks was easily 
Understandable to all the students. 


Mlustrations 


It was found that there were 49 illustrations in the textbook of 
Science for class III, 88 illustrations in class IV and 55 illustrations 
m class V, All the illustrations in all the textbooks were in single 
Colour, There was no difference between the colour of printing of the 
text and the colour of illustrations. The pictures and diagrams, however, 
Were quite clear although they could have been further in a improved 

Y Providing multi-colour prints. The illustrations used in the textbooks 
Were also appropriate in size and placement. 
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Exercises 


Each science textbook consisted of many chapters. These == 
were again divided into two-or more sub-chapters according ts EY 
At the end of each chapter or sub-chapter exercises had been provide 
for practice and self-testing of the students. It was found that + 
were 12 exercises with 70 questions in the text book of class Ш, 
exercises with 92 questions in the textbook of class IV, while in class 
V textbook there were 18 exercises with 95 questions. The questions 
included in the exercises were of various types such as essay јуре, 
short answer and objective type. They also included questions involving 
problem solving, model development and such other activities. Tic 
number of questions in various exercises were found to be aint 
in all the classes. The exercises were appropriate for stimulating origina 
thinking and activity out on the part of the students. 


Teachers’ Perception with regard to Environmental Studies 
Textbooks 


Physical Aspect 


It was found that most of the teachers, (95 per cent) observed 
that the cover of the textbook of environmental studies were good and 
attractive, while 90 per cent teachers opined that the binding of E 
books was not durable enough. Also, 97 per cent teachers felt tha 
the paper used in the books was not good looking and durable, " 
eventhough, the printing of the environmental studies books was clea! 


Content 


It was observed by 95 per cent teachers that the content of the 
environmental studies textbooks were in conformity with the prescribe 
Syllabi 75 per cent teachers felt 
organised in an inte 
th 


that the content were sequentially 
grated manner. There was considerable variety a 
© content was the observation of 83 per cent teachers; 80 per се: 

teachers felt that the content of the textbook catered to children ? 


; z at 
different intellectual levels. About 90 per cent teachers considered th 
there was gradual unit 


М Ра "iie ion in 
Y 1n organisation and clarity in presentation 
the textbooks, 
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Use of Language 


The NCSC suggested that the language of the textbooks of 
environmental studies should be in spoken language, simple and the 
vocabulary used to be within the understanding capacity of the children. 
It was observed that 70 per cent teachers perceived that the textbooks 
Were written in spoken language, also, 83 per cent teachers opined 
that the language was simple. 


IHlustration 


Тће NCSC had suggested using of sufficient illustrations of suitable 
Size in every textbook. Majority of teachers (55 per cent) observed that 
the illustrations used in the textbooks were adequate; and 63 per cent 
teachers agreed that they were also suitable in size. But, 80 per cent 
teachers perceived that the illustrations used in the textbooks were not 
attractive. Further, 95 per cent teachers felt that the illustrations of 
the environmental textbooks were relevant although majority of them 
(58 per cent) pointed out that the illustrations were not clear. 


Exercises 


It was found that 90 per cent teachers perceived that the exercises 
-used in the textbooks were adequate and that they had been used 
keeping in view the text book material. 58 per cent teachers felt that 
the exercises provided were capable of measuring the children's 
achievement; 60 per cent teachers agreed that the exercises included 
in the environmental studies textbooks provided scope and motivation 
for additional reading to the children. It was only 40 per cent teachers 
Who felt that the exercises made provision for work experience, while 
60 per cent teachers opined that the exercises provided in the textbooks 
Were practicable. 
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Teachers’ Perception with Regard Environmental Studies 
Textbooks 


"m Percentages of responses 
Specific Item Percentages of respe 
Yes No 


|. Physical Aspect: 


Cover of the book good and attractive 95 s 
scu 90 
Durable binding 10 
97 
Durable paper 3 10° 
Clarity of Printing 90 
Il. Content: А 
Conformity with syllabus 95 az 
Proper organisation 75 20 
Suitability for different intellectual levels 80 E 
Variety 83 25 
Integrated approach 75 12 
Unity of organisation. 88 А 
Clarity in presentation. 90 | 


11. Language: 


Use of spoken language 70 2 
Use of simple language 83 2 
According to the vocabulary of the children 90 00 
IV, Hlustration: 
Adequacy 55 à 
Suitable to grades in terms of size 63 2 
Attractive in terms of colour 20 e 
Relevant 95 A 
Clear 42 2 
V. Exercises: . 
Adequecy 90 10 
Conformity with the text material 92 : 
Measurement of Children 's ability 58 p 
Scope for additional study | 60 m 
Provision for work experience 40 2 
Practicability 60 #0 


Sree Á— 
SECTION IV 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 


Teachers’ handbooks are prepared in order to offer practical 
suggestions to the teachers, to provide specific technique Гог developing 
the contents presented in the textbooks, and to extend and enrich the 
learning experiences that are offered to the students. It is a book for 
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quick reference to information needed in the teachers’ daily tasks as 
there is a real need for referring to a compact compilation of important 
facts, principles, theories, and data in each of the various phases of 
teaching-learning process. Another function of the teachers’ handbook 
is that of stimulating teachers and others interested in the profession 
to further study in the field. 

However, teachers’ handbooks are designed as guides only, which 
contain helpful suggestions about instructional materials and aids, 
community resources and their appropriate use, teaching methods and 
procedures, assessment procedures, etc. These suggestions are only 
intended as means of helping teachers to come to a method of their 
own for presenting the material. Thus teachers' handbook must be 
considered as part of instructional materials. resources available to the 
teacher. A well-developed set of handbooks would guide the teacher 
in planning his teaching activity. Teacher can, with the help of the 
handbook, go from a simple task to a more complex task. The teachers 
handbook would give him a sequence of lessons already organised in 
a graded fashion 

According to the guidelines given in a UNESCO (1981) report, 
a teachers’ handbook should specify curricular and syllabus goals; 
characteristics of methods of teaching and testing, weightage for lessons, 
skills and other matters; general introduction to exercises and drills, 
guidelines for the preparation of home assignments suggestions for 
further reading and the like. It should also include guidelines for the 
Maintenance of records of learners’ progress, difficulties faced in 
leaching-learning, length of time to be devoted for teaching particular 
lessons and so on. It should also contain the specific methods for 
Particular lesson, relationship of one lesson with another, questions 
for the teacher to test the students’ comprehension of what is studied, 
tips for conducting review lessons, information for giving additional 
exercises and reference information. 

Considering these roles, place and functions of teachers’ handbook, 
the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee of Bangladesh 
Suggested to prepare teachers’ handbooks for the primary school 
teachers. The committee also laid down in their report, specific 
guidelines for preparing the teachers’ handbook for each subject and 
€ach class. These guidelines which are reproduced below have been 
taken as the criteria for evaluating the teachers’ handbooks in the 


Present study. 
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` -tongue 
Criteria for Evaluation of Teachers’ Handbook on Mother g 


(а) 
(6) 


(с) 


Criteria for Evaluation of Teache 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Objectives of teaching Bengali should be clearly and elaborately 
stated in the teachers handbook. . А niláren 
Instructions regarding the expected behaviour of the 9 e 
should be there with respect to each lesson in accordance 

its major objectives. 

There ‘should be explanation and analysis of each паран 
the textbook for helping the teacher in imparting the les 
77 discussion of modern and scientific ime S 
teaching mother-tongue and its application should be be E 
There should be detailed discussion and mention of teaching 
aids for each lesson and their appropriate use in the onem 
If necessary the picture of the aids can be given. | e 
be specifically mentioned that the teacher should use the locally 
available aids. m" 
The language based activities which would have been g! ~ 
in the exercise at the end of each lesson of each book shou 
be explained in detail. a dé 
There should be supplementary lessons and exercises in or 

to make the text lesson effective. 

Explanation and exam 
provided, 


f 
Objectives of teaching supplementary readers and method о 
their teaching should be specified. 


А be 
ple of assessment techniques should 


rs’ Handbook on Mathematics: 


А А РЕР пе 
The teachers handbook on mathematics should provide b 


ne = А ips ific 
Objectives of teaching mathematics in general and spec! 
Objectives for each class. 

There 


the co 
List o 


P ; r rdin 
should be necessary instruction for teachers regarding 
ntent along with its presentation. 


Я + ~ а55 
f necessary teaching aids for mathematics in each cl 


Р : B ion 
and for each lesson along with their use and implementati 
procedure should be there. 


: i T 5 5 
There should be Instructions for organising various workshop: 


and activities as a model or sample in the classroom. 


Е P - iques 
It should specify details of various methods and technique 
of teaching mathematics, 
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(f) There should be clear specifications with regard to assessing 
students and record Keeping techniques. 

(g) There should be a list of supplementary books for helping 
in teaching mathematics. 


Criteria for Evaluation of Teachers’ Handbook on Environmental 
Studies 


(a) The teachers’ handbook should provide detailed explanation 
of content/subject matter of each lesson in each textbook in 
such a way that it would be easily understandable to the 
primary school teachers. 

(b) There should be a description of the characteristics of local 
environment with reference to each lesson of each textbook; 
the teacher may choose any one of the description for his use. 

(c) It should provide a list of teaching aids in describing the 
content and which are easily available in Bangladesh context. 
The emphasis should be on collecting and making the aids 
with the help of locally available materials. 

(d) The content/subject matter should be presented in such a way 
that the children can participate actively with inquisitiveness 
in their environment. 

(e) It should indicate the use of appropriate charts and diagrams, 
models and pictures in describing the content. 


Evaluation of Teachers’ Handbooks 


Before taking up the actual analysis of individual handbooks, it 
might be mentioned that all teachers are provided with a set of four 
handbooks, One of these deals with classes I and II covering all the 
Subjects. However, within the handbook details are given siibjectwise. 
One handbook each has been developed for mother-tongue and 
mathematics covering the curriculum prescribed for classes III to V. 
The other handbook is an omnibus one covering the courses in classes 
Ш to V with respect to remaining subject, namely, environmental 
Studies, religious education and so on. | 

In the present section evaluation has been done subject wise and 
not handbookwise. Thus details are provided under three heads namely, 
Mother-tongue. Mathematics and Environmental Studies taking the 
relevant sections from the various handbooks for covering the courses 
Prescribed from classes I to V in the respective subjects 
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Handbook on Mother-tongue 


Structural framework of the Teachers’ Handbooks on Mother-tongue 


is given i 


п Table 7.3. 


Table 7.3 : Structural Framework of the Teachers’ Handbooks on Mother-tongue. 


Class 5 


1 1, 


~ 


Пом 


6. 


7 
General Out 


1 

2. 
ся 
4 
5 


equence of Presentation 


Preparation of Reading and Writing (Page 3-18): 

a) Objectives (total 7 nages) 

b) Aids : Chart with picture and model. 

с) Method of teaching. 

d) Assessment: Oral and Written. 

€) Instruction for teaching every page of the textbook with examples. 
Reading and Writing (Page 19-39, 39 to 54) 
3) Objectives (total 6 pages) 

b) Aids 

€) Methods of teaching. 

d) Assessment : Oral and Written. 

€) Instruction for teaching every page of the 


Instructions for Pronunciation of the text m 
textbook. 


textbook with examples. 
aterial of each page of the 


Explanation of the introduction of the 
framing compound or conjunct letters 
Behavioural objective in a brief form. 


Explanation of each lesson of the textbook with teaching methods and 
Aids. 


conjunct letter and the system of 
oftwo or more consonants. 


Assessment Procedure of each lesson oral and written 
Introduction 

Title of the lesson 

Basic idea of imparting the lesson. 

Method of presentation of the lesson 

Teaching Aid. 

Reference used for teaching. 

- Assessment of the lesson. 

line: 

Mother-tongue : Its importance and place 

Objectives of teaching mother-tongue. 

Mother-tongue : Its various aspects of reading and writing 
Form of language and spelling in the textbook of primary level. 
Reading and writing Mother-tongue and mode of spelling. 


оннан ИНИ 


It can 
I has been 


be observed that the 


handbook on mother-tongue for class 
presented under three s 


ections. In the first section, instructions 
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have been provided for the text pages 3 to 18. It begins with listing 
of specific objectives of the lessons followed by details of aids and 
methods of teaching to be followed for every text page and oral and 
written assessment procedures. In the second section, instructions have 
been provided for the textbook pages 19 to 39. It also begins with 
listing of specific objectives followed by pagewise detailed instructions 
for using teaching aids along with methods of teaching and assessment 
techniques. The third section deals with pronunciation of difficult words 
in the whole text. The part which deals with the handbook of mother- 
tongue for class 11 has also been divided into three sections. The first 
section begins with the explanation of the method ог introducing 
conjunct letter and the system of framing conjunct or compound letters 
of two or more consonants. In the second section the expected 
behavioural changes in a brief form are given followed by the 
explanation of each lesson with teaching aids and methods. The 
assessment procedure - oral and written for each lesson has been 
provided in the third section. The teachers’ handbook on mother- 
tongue for classes III to V begins with a general outline which consists 
of the description of mother-tongue, its importance and place, followed 
by objectives of teaching mother-tongue, various aspects of reading 
and writing mother-tongue. and mode of language and spelling in the 
textbooks of primary level. 

Thereafter, bookwise guidelines have been presented. Every lesson 
of the text has been presented in the handbook with an introduction 
followed by the objectives of the lesson, brief idea of the lesson, methods 
of teaching with spelling and pronunciation, teaching aids, reference 
With explanation and notes, and assessment techniques to be adopted 
for assessing children with respect to the lesson. 

It is evident that the teachers’ handbook for mother-tongue which 
deals with classes I and II did not state the objectives of teaching 
Bengali in general while the handbooks dealing with classes Ill to 
V have stated the objective. although all the handbooks have stated 
the specific objectives of each lesson which are in consonance with 
the criteria mentioned. The analysis indicates that the teachers' 
handbooks on mother-tongue. generally, fulfil all the conditions laid 


down by the NCSC. 


Handbooks on Mathematics 


ork of teachers handbook on mathematics given 


Structural framew: 
at the handbook for class 1 beings with the 


in Table 7.4 indicates th 
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specification of broad objectives of teaching mathematics followed by , 
general guidelines with some examples and explanations. 


Table 7.4: Structural Framework ofthe Teachers' Handbook in Mathematics 


Class Sequence of presentation 


Objectives of teaching Mathematics. 

General guidelines with example. 

Objectives of teaching the lesson. 

Presentation of lesson with example. 

Assessment of the lesson with the help of workbook 


A» 0 expe oe 


(Total number of lesson is 5; same procedurc has been followed for cach 
of the lesson taken from the textbook). 

Objectives of the lesson. 

Teaching aid. 

Presentation of the lesson. 

Instruction for helping the students to use the workbook 

Evaluation 

IN to V General Outline. 

Objectives of teaching mathematics. 
Methods of teaching 

Discussion about Learners. 

Discussion about content of mathematics 
Teaching Aids. 

Assessment procedure. 

List of aids for teaching mathematics 
Introduction and discussion. 

Specific Objective of the lesson. 

Aids to be used for the lesson. 


ш. 


UL) oL G6 n OO tà dot M) л ры — 


DES 


Teaching Methods and activities to be performed 
Techniques of assessment. 
(Same procedures have 


been followed in Preparing guidelines for classes IV 
and У). 


class II presented in 13 lessons. It begins 
Specification for each lesson followed by teaching aids, 
ntation with examples in details and Instructions to help the 


with objective 
prese 
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children for using the workbook. The teachers handbook with respect 
to classes III to V begins with general objectives of teaching mathematics 
followed by a discussion of the methods of teaching, basic ideas 
regarding learners, content, teaching aid, list of teaching aids applicable 
for different content units, and assessment procedure, in general. 
Thereafter, textbook with lesson and pagewise instructions have been 
provided in the handbook. Every lesson begins with introduction and 
discussion followed by specific objectives of lesson, aids to be used 
for the different units, and sub-units of the lesson, teaching method 
in details, and techniques for assessment. 

It can be observed that the teachers’ handbooks have been prepared 
in accordance with the conditions set for the purpose by the National 
Curriculum and Syllabus Committee by presenting the general objective 
of mathematics teaching, specific objectives of each lesson, necessary 
subject matter, teaching aids and methods and procedure for assessment 
and recording. Only aspect that the handbook of mathematics did not 
Provide was the list of reference books for teachers. 


Handbook on Environmental Studies 


Table 7.5 and 7.6 presents the structural framework of the 
guidelines provided for teaching social studies and science, respectively. 
The section on environmental studies in the handbook for classes 1 
and II begins with a general discussion about the learners; meaning, 
importance and the characteristics of environmental studies; followed 
by the broad objectives of teaching environmental studies; detailed 
Syllabus for both the classes; and various aspects of the content, lesson 
plan, teaching aid, teaching method and lesson plan for daily teaching 
With time allotment. Thereafter, an example of a lesson plan for class 
Гапа one for class II have been given by adopting the following steps 


~ Objectives, content, teaching aid. presentation and evaluation. 

The section dealing with environmental studies in the handbook 
for classes III to V lias been presented under two parts-social studies 
and science in accordance with the textbooks. The part dealing with 
Social studies begins with a discussion of the importance of learning 
Social studies, followed by objectives, techniques of teaching which 
includes textbook method, discussion and lecture with question answer. 
Inquiry approach, observation, collection. analysis; the role of teacher, 
Preparation, presentation, field work, follow up of field work, and 
Working charts for teachers and students. Thereafter. classwise objectives 
With detailed syllabus have been given. Also. chapterwise guidelines 
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for each textbook have been given by providing the outline of the 
concept or idea about content followed by teaching aids, work of teacher, 
students’ work and assessment techniques. 


Table 7.5 : Structural Framework of Teachers’ Handbook in Social Studi 


1. Importance of learning Environmental studies 
Objectives of teaching Environmental Studies. 
Techniques of teaching. 
(a) Textbook method. 


w N 


(b) Discussion and Lecture with question answer. 
(c) Inquiry approach. 
i) Observation. 
ii) Collection. 
iii) Analysis. 
4. (i) Role of Teacher in teaching Environmental Studies. 
(ii) Preparation of the lesson 
(iii) Presentation. 
(iv) Field work. 


(v) Work after Field work. 

(vi) Working Chart for teacher, 

(vii) Working Chart for Students. 
5. Objectives of teaching environmental studies in classes 
6. Detailed Syllabus, 
7 Chapterwise guidelines for each textbook, 

(i) Basic ideas about the lesson, 

(ii) Teaching Aid for the lesson. 


(iii) Work of Teachers. 
(iv) Students’ activities 
(v) Sessment Techniques 


The part dealing with science 


in the handbook for class Ш to 
V begins with an introduction, followed by discussion of the importance 
of learning Science, statement of objectives of science learning, general 
information about the method of science teaching with special reference 
to environment, specific objectives of science teaching, content, teaching 
aid, method of teaching, experiment and field work and assessment 
procedure. Then classwise cbjectives of teaching science with its syllabus 
have been provided, Thereafter. bookwise guidelines have been 
Presented. The chapterwise guidelines include reference to basic 
conceptual and content units, followed by teaching aids, teachers’ work. 
students’ work, and evaluation technique to be followed with examples. 
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Table 7.6: Structural Framework of Teachers? Handbook in Environmental 
Studies (Science). 


1 Introduction. 

2 Importance of learning 

3. Objectives of learning Science. 

4 General Knowledge about method of teaching Sciznce with special 


reference to environment. 
(a) Specific objectives of Science Teaching. 
(b) Content. 
(c) Teaching Aid. 
(d) Method of Teaching. 
ixperiment and Fieldwork 
ment Procedure. 
(а) Class wise Objectives of Teaching Science. 
(b) Classwise Syllabus. 
(c) Bookwise guideline. 
6. Chapterwise guidelines for each textbook. 
1. Basic Concept in the Chapter. 
Teaching aid for teaching the chapter. 
Teachers! work. 
4. Students' work. 
5. Assessment procedure to be followed with examples. 


ЕЕЕ D KE 


It can be seen that the teachers? handbook on environmental studies 
have been prepared by providing detailed explanation of the subject 
Matter and its characteristics, list of teaching aids, possible activities 
for teachers and students with chart, diagram model ete. which аге 
"^ line with the recommendations of the NCSC. 


v 


2. 
3 


SECTION V 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF EXPERTS" VIEWS 
REGARDING THE CURRICULAR CONTENT AND MATERIALS 


The researcher interviewed 15 experts who inciuded curriculum 
Specialist. subject specialist, experienced teachers and authors of 
` Textbooks, Personal discussions were held with them on the various 
‘Spects of curricular content and materials. For this purpose a specially 
. “Signed interview schedule consisting of 24 items was used. If the 
dividual disagreed with the question, he was asked to clariy his 
ew regarding the aspect asked for and that was recorded in the 
Mlerview schedule. The opinion and views experienced by the experts 

" 
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during the interview have been summarised and presented in the 
following section. 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


Out of 15 persons interviewed, nine categorically expressed 
the opinion that they were satisfied with the quality of materials 
published by the textbook board for primary classes in 
Bangladesh. The remaining six experts expressed that the 
materials published by the board were not satisfactory with 
regard to physical aspects such as paper used, colour of 
printing, and Procedure followed for preparation and 
production. All the experts were satisfied with the typeface 
and printing of the materials. Twelve persons expressed the 
view that the get up and design of the materials were good. 
Thirteen experts told that the cover used for the textbooks 
were not durable. The Majority of the persons interviewed 
Were not satisfied with the status of availability of materials. 
Out of 15 experts interviewed, 13 agreed that the instructional 
materials ie. syllabus, textbooks and teachers’ handbooks 
covered the content of the curriculum. The remaining two 
experts expressed the view that more materials and content 
have been incorporated or presented in the textbook of 
mathematics and environmental studies. Ten experts were 
Satisfied with the presentation and organisation of the published 
materials. Five persons had the view that the presentation of 
materials in mathematics textbooks were cc-plicated and it 
was difficult for the children to make out the difference of 
the pictures given for illustration in most of the books due 
to the colour used for printing. Twelve persous were 07 the 
view that the maierials had been prepared according to the 
Sequence of content Suggested by the curriculum Committee,- 
Nine experts were satisfied with the spoken language used 
in the materials while six held the view that the spoken 
language of different districts had not been considered: they 
Particularly pointed out that the spoken language of Chittagong 
ver hl tae ee aci 

d Persons were satisfied with the illustrative materials 
Provided in the textbooks. 

ока uitable, while five expressed that they shou 
be simpler. Twelve experts held the view that materials 
provided for assessing the students were satisfactory. Remaining 
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(6) 


three expressed that materials and suggestions provided for 
evaluation were quite traditional. 

All the experts expressed the view that they were satisfied 
with the attempts made to correlate the reading books with 
the contents and goals of other subject areas in an integrated 
way. Further, it was found that all the experts interviewed 
were of the view that the directions given in the teachers’ 
handbooks were sufficiently simple, clear and detailed. 


SECTION VI 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) 


(2) 


The NCSC was created essentially to prepare a set of curricula 
based on the framework provided by the National Education 
Commission. The NCSC curricula are by and large in line 
with the NEC recommendations. However, with respect to the - 
number of subjects to be studied at the primary level, the 
NCSC appeared to have deviated in a major way. Specifically, 
introduction of religious education from classes I to V and , 
that of English from classes III to V do not have any basis 
in the recommendations made by the NEC. 

The NCSC failed to provide a proper rational for introducing 
English at the primary level. The claim that English learning 
at the primary level would prepare the children for the real 
life situation outside the school cannot be fully justified. After 
all, in their life outside the school in Bangladesh children 
would face only Bengali, which also happens to be the state 
language. The only purpose served by this measure seems to 
be a better preparation for higher education, which even today 
is carried out, although unfortunately, through English medium 
in many institutions. However, in the process, primary 
education has come to be seen as one step for higher education 
rather than as a basic universal requirement for a balanced 
development of any individual. | 
Introduction of an integrated programme of environmental 
studies under the name of Paribesh Parichiti which included 
both social studies and general science is a commendable 
innovation made by the NCSC. It might be noted that the 
NEC had not made any explicit recommendation for adopting 


such an integrated approach. 
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(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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“> а 
A questionable suggestion made by the NCSC was Ar 
the evaluation procedure. The suggestion of the + en 
evaluate students of standard I through written —« ze 
definitely lacked scientific basis. It should be so deni 
majority of the primary school children live in rura 


i i "riti egins onl 
for whom formal training in reading and writing begins only 


after they join standard I. It is, therefore, doubtful an 
it is appropriate to use paper-pencil tests for ipe vid one 
achievement. The NCSC in this regard seem to have c 
over-influenced by what prevails in the urban areas i sun 
children are introduced to reading and writing during ie 
primary classes, which itself may not be a desirable icu 
It would have been more useful if the NCSC had detai i 
out tools and techniques to be adopted for assessing day-to 
day learning, is 
P4 igit Observation about the mother-tongue омета 
given by the NCSC was that it made no mention of the Spee d 
vocabulary to be introduced for mother-tongue in the beginning 
classes namely, standards | and Il. be 
The syllabus in mathematics for all the classes seem to в 
over burdening, For instance, children of class 1, that ee 
age group around 5+ had to complete sixteen units Lamers 
the idea of sets, measuration, coins and counting, use of num ^» 
line and so on. Attempt made by the NCSC to make ! 


у : " modern 
Syllabus up-to-date by introducing concepts of mo 
mathematics was a Step in the 


Committee has failed to eliminat " 
methods which has made the Syllabus heavy and also, at times: 
inconsistent in its basic approach. : ated 
Again as was pointed out earlier, adoption of an integre añ 
approach for introducing the concept of environment " in 
interdisciplinary perspective was quite appropriate. to 
accordance with this approach, a desirable step should (4 55 
emphasise scientific processes and attitudinal qualities. zs it 
in this regard that the syllabus happened to be lacking 25 

Was overloaded with information. ify the 
A properly developed syllabus should not only eu a 
Content units to be covered but also indicate the luci 
(о be given to various topics by specifying the approp! jte 
length of time to be devoted for each topic. It was 9 


irecti he 
right direction. But. he 
е out-dated concepts a! 
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(9) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


surprising that the NCSC did not provide any such time 
allocations. 

The prescribed textbooks in various subjects for different classes 
require considerable improvement with respect to their physical 
qualities such as printing, binding. paper quality, cover paper 
and so on. For instance, the quality of paper used for the 
cover as well as inside was extremely poor in all the textbooks. 
The books were not bound in a durable fashion considering 
that they were to be handled by young children. Clarity of 
printing was also lacking in the books in mother-tongue for 
classes Ш to V, and some minor variations were also observed 
in terms of the NCSC prescriptions with regard to the size 
of the textbooks and the total number of pages in different 
textbooks. 

As far as the number of lessons or topics to be included in 
different textbooks was concerned, there was a general 
conconance with what was prescribed in a syllabus. However, 
some variations were observed regarding the mother-tongue 
textbooks. For instance, the textbook for class II include three 
prose and eight poetry lessons over and above the number 
specified in the syllabus; also three prose lessons had been 
added in class III, and number of lessons have been slightly 
reduced in the mother-tongue textbook for classes IV and V. 
It was observed that some of the lessons in the mother-tongue 
textbooks for class II were to a certain extent beyond the 
mental ability of the children. 

The contents in mathematics textbooks were somewhat bookish 
and non-appealing to the students, as they lacked in terms 
of life-relatedness and focus on problem solving skills. It was 
also expressed by a majority of teachers that the mathematics 
textbooks failed to create interests to the students. 

In order to make the lesson simple and understandable to all 
the students, the NCSC recommended to use spoken language 
with uniform spelling for representing the contents of different 


textbooks. It was found that the textbooks were, by and large, 
n language. However, the books 


Written using terms from spoke а i 
по causing thereby considerable 


did not follow a uniform spellir c 
confusion. Further, use of some unknown and complicated 


words were also observed, although very rarely, in the textbooks 
of mathematics and environmental studies. 
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(15) 


(16) 
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Р “SC was 
Another important recommendation made к.б Were 
regarding the use of illustrations. basan е оока 
the need for using multi-colour illustrations in a й zompietely 
But the recommendations seemed to have bee fanaa Hu 
ignored in the preparation of textbooks. It Peel spit 
multicoloured illustrations had been used, at са er 
only in the mother-tongue textbooks of рок rs thal thë 
Further, it was the opinion of most of the teac er adequate 
illustrations used in Various textbooks were not only ini 
but also lacked in their appeal to the children. natty? in 
The exercises presented in the textbooks peg NCSC. 
accordance with the guidelines provided by pte with 
However, most of the teachers appeared to be dissatis a that 
the textbooks in this regard. Teachers were of epi qut 
the exercises given in the mother-tongue bothools. in the 
match with the age and ability of the children ; related 
mathematics textbooks, number of exercises were not 
(0 the children's needs, are 
Another major recommendation of the NCSC was to ai në 
teachers” handbook in each subjects with a view to aa сав 
the quality of teaching. The NCSC specified detailed абві 
for the nature of contents and their organisation with ве! 
to each subject, А Close examination of the various tea 


Пу in 
handbooks, Tevealed that they had been prepared fully 
accordance with the NCSC 


inconsistencies could stil] 
handbook on mother- 
of teaching mother- 
respect to all other Subjects 
id not Provide any | 


Specific recommendation made by the NCSC. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE CURRICULUM 


INTRODUCTION 


The present chapter is devoted to the analysis and interpretation 
of data relating to the implementation of the curriculum, assessment 
Procedure adopted for measuring student achievement, and the problems 
faced in implementing the curriculum in the primary schools of 
Bangladesh, The methodology adopted for collecting the data for the 
above-mentioned aspect has been already described in Chapter V. The 
aualysis and interpretation of data have been done in three sections. 

€ first section deals with the data pertaining to the implementation 
Of the Curriculum, the second section with the assessment procedure, 
and the third section with the study of problems in implementing the 
Curriculum, 


SECTION 1 
'MPLEMENTATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


Effective implementation of the curriculum is dependent on a 
Variety of factors prevalent in the schools. This includes the physical 
infrastructure existing in the schools, the human resources available, 

© quality of instructional programme, efficient use of school hours 
th Other supplementary programmes which indirectly contribute to 
е achievement of objectives. The present section provides a description 
the status of the primary schools in Bangladesh with regard to these 
“pects. This is being done based on the data obtained from the selected 
undreq schools from various Thanas (upazilas) of Dhaka Division. 
ata have been presented and analysed under five major heads, namely, 
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у grammes. (2) 
(1) The Physical Infrastructure, and Supplementary wm ee 
Students and Teachers, (3) The instructional programme, 
Aids and Materials, (5) Teaching Methods. 


nes 
Physical Infrastructure and Supplementary Programn 


cted 
Data with regard to physical infrastructure have ear dae dem 
and presented here in terms of nature and type of schoo faciles 
number of rooms, furniture for sitting, lighting and vore qain 
facilities for physical education, library facilities, аена) ме 
experience laboratory, provision for mid-day meal, Provision ít fueritis 
Check up etc. For obtaining the information regarding suc ae Wb 
the investigator personally visited the schools and recor 
observation through the information Schedule. 


Nature of School Buildings 


Data obtained with те, 


Р of 
gard to the nature or ownership status 
the school building are pi 


resented in Table 8.1 


Table 8.1 : Nature of School Building 


Nature of School Building 


No. of Schools 
Own Building 


94 
Rented Building P 
Rent Free Building 4 
Any other 


aun Turic 
It was observed that Out of the one hundred primary school 
Surveyed in Dhaka Divisi 

remaining six schools w 
They, however, held t 
Property’ Provided by t » includes 
to Property Act of Bangladesh, 1972, ‘Vested Property 2 left 
Property belonging to persons or organisations who have alrea ейт 
the country and started living in any other country outside Bangla: iven 
It needs to be mentioned here that these schools either may be ей 
ОЁ the rent-free buildings or they may be еї, 
built exclusively for the purpose of the sc 


permanent Possession 
to new buildings to be 
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Types of School Building 


The information about school building with regard to the type of 
accommodation has been shown in Table 8.2. 


Table 8.2: Type of School Building 


Nature of Building No. of Schools Per centage 
s наивни ну ан 
Open Air 4 4% 
Tented/Thatched House 4 4% 

Кисћећа 29 29% 
Pucca/Tinroof 31 31% 

Mixed 32 32% 


It was found that 4 per cent of the schools out of the total 100 
Schools were the open-air-type. That means, they were running under 
big trees. Two of the four schools had been demolished by floods and 
the remaining two had been destroyed by cyclone. Four schools were 
held in thatched houses, whereas 29 were kuchcha which meant that 
the wall of the house was of mud. Only 31 school buildings were 
Pucca with tinroof, and thirty two were mixed houses implying that 
the roof of the house was of tin and the wall was of bamboo fence. 


Number of Rooms in the School Buildings 


vironment in which children work and 


learn. Of the schools in the survey sample, thirty per cent had one 
room, eleven per cent had two-to-three, forty per cent had four to five 
TOOms, thirteen had six-to-seven rooms, and only six per cent had 
eight rooms or more. Table 8.3 shows the position in this regard. 


Schools provide the en 


Table 8.3 : Number of Rooms in the School Building 


No. of Schools 


x n 
2-3 

4-5 40 
6-7 
Total 100 
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school. As against that specification, it was found that there were on 
an average only 3.71 rooms per school. 


Use of Rooms Jor Different Purposes 


the use of room for various purposes has been shown in Table 8.4. 


Table 8.4 : Use of Rooms for Different Purposes 


Purpose Total No. of Rooms Per centage 
School Office Room 52 14.02 

~ Staff Room | 0.27 
Library Room = $ 
Class Room 316 85.17 
Students’ Common Room > - 
Store Room 


У two schools had a separate 
£t more shocking to find that excepting one 
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Furniture Provided for Seating and Average Sitting Arrangement 


The IER survey (1975) had shown that about 15 per cent of the 
schools in the country had the sitting capacity for less than 50 students 
per school. Seating accommodation consisted of low benches, with 5 
ог 6 children squeezing together on each. The investigator in the 
present study observed that in 19 schools out of 100, there was no 
furniture at all. Students of these schools squatted on the floor or 
ground in a haphazard way. the remaining 81 schools had wooden 
benches only. Out of these 81 schools, in 4 schools 1 to 3 students 
Sat per bench, and in 64 schools more than 5 students had to sit per 
bench. No school possessed steel benches or individual desks for 
Students. The position in this regard is presented in Table 8.5. 


Table 8.5 : Seating Arrangement 


en UMP миља LE 
Total 


Furniture Sitting Space Per Bench 

— Ó— —————— Á— 

1103 4103 More than 5 
a а за пе ле Ан зна TN 
Wooden benches 4 13 64 81 
Steel benches - - - 5 
Individual desk = = - 
No furniture - - - 9 
Total 4 13 64 100 


EE 


Facilities with Respect to Ventilation, Sewerage, etc. 


The information obtained through the observation schedule with 
Tegard to proper ventilation in the class-room, sewerage facilities, toilet 
facilities, dust-bin, drinking water supply, electrification in the schools, 
and provision of cup-boards or shelves in the classroom or school is 


Presented in Table 8.6. 


It was seen that out of one hundred schools, there was proper 


Ventilation in only 88 schools. In 79 schools, there were sewerage 
facilities, and about only one fourth of the schools i.e., 28 out of 100, 
had toilets. Thus, it was appealing to note that though the students 
had to remain ín the school for atleast 5 to 6 hours, there were no 
toilets provided in 72 per cent of the schools. Only 22 per cent of 
Schools had dustbins for trash materials. Out of the 100 schools, 46 
ад arrangements for drinking water from the tube well and only 4 
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schools were electrified. No schools possessed cupboards or ннн 
Eventhough the NCSC suggested that the school environment shou 

be like home, so that the children did not feel alien there, in reality 
the facilities of toilet, drinking water and dustbin were very poor 
which affected the health of the children as well as of teachers. 


Particularly the provision for toilet facilities was highly primitive and 
unhygienic. 


Table 8.6 : Facilities Available with Regard to Ventilation, Sewerage, etc. 


Facilities No. of Schools 


Proper ventilation in the classroom 


88 
Sewerage facilities 79 
Toilets 28 
Dustbins 22 
Water supply 40 
Electrification Os 
Cupboard/Shelves 


One school has more than one facility so total is more than 100 


Facilities for Physical Education, Games and Sports 


The NCSC (1976) 
auditorium and the nec 
the number of student: 


had suggested that there should be playground, 
essary equipment in each school, according to 
5, for physical education, music, and art and 
a trained physical instructor in each school. 
lected from the schools under study revealed 
parted physical education to the children. None 
of the Schools had trained teachers with special training for imparting 
usic, health, and art and craft. All the schools 
cal training had separate play grounds. Only one 
orium, eight schools had gardens, 5 had indoor 


games equipment and 32 had outdoor games equipment. 


Organization of Games, Sports, Art and Craft, Music and other Activities 


Details Tegarding activities like outdoor and indoor games, social 


work, art work, funfair, gardening etc. organized by the schools are 
Presented in Table 8.7 


The table reveals that during the academic year (1983) 82 schools 
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arranged outdoor games although 37 of these did not have their own 
playground. Out of 100 schools 73 schools participated in the 
tournaments organised at local places by clubs, associations the Union 
Parishad or by the Government of Bangladesh. 72 schools observed 
national day celebrations. Though 5 schools had facilities for indoor 
games, only 4 schools arranged indoor games. 52 and 38 of the sampled 
schools arranged art/painting activities and handicraft respectively, 
debates. Students of 9 schools took part 
5 schools participated in some social 
service. Only 11 schools arranged picnic for their students whereas 
only one school organised a funfair. Only one school had their scout 


troops. Thus, it could be easily observed that, except for outdoor games, 
lebration the other activities were not 


whereas 15 schools organised 
in gardening and students of 


art/painting and national day ce 
organized in a majority of the schools. 


Table 8.7 : Organization of Games, Sports, Art ond Craft, Music ete. 


7 No. of schools 
Activities organized 


NM а 
82 


Outdoor Games 

Indoor Games т 
Picnic » 
ScouvGuide os 
Social Service 52 
ArUPainting = 
Handicrafts 0 
Funtajr E 
Debate 09 
Gardening is 
National Day 


et cee 


Supply of Mid-day Meals/Tiffin in School 


gested providing mid-day meals or tiffin 
f d also stated that these would promote 


the health of the children through the prov ision of nutritious food. 
For hungry children, these meals would indeed be a strong attraction 


to go to school and stay there. The Poo! parents might be easily 
Persuaded to allow them to go to school if free em E ламае 
there. But the real’ picture collected from the schools was very 


disappointing. Only one school out of 100 schools provided tiffin from 
their owr resources, the remaining schools had no provision at all. 


The NEC and NCSC sug 
as an incentive to the children an 
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Medical Check up 


The survey revealed that none of the schools had facilities for the 
medical examination of the children, although NCSC recommended 
for providing medical examination facilities and keeping health card 
for each student in the school. 


Library Fagilities 


In order to get an overall picture of the schools with respect to 
the teaching materials and aids available relevant data were collected. 
It was found that only six schools had library facilities having 10 
books on language, 18 on art and craft, 70 on physical education and 
100 books for reference. These were the total stock of books on each 
subject in the six schools with library. All these six schools had almirahs 
to keep the books and a teacher was made in charge of these books. 
Although NEC and NCSC suggested providing library facilities in 


every school, this objective seemed to be a very distant target to be 
achieved. 


Facilities for Work-experience (Laboratory) 


The data revealed that out of 100 schools only 4 schools had 


facilities for work experience with drawiug pencils, colours and 
materials for craft work. 


Students and Teachers 
Enrolment of Students in Primary School 


In order to get a coniprehensive picture with respect to the 
enrolment of the students, relevant data were collected from the sampled 
Schools. Primary schools are supposed to accommodate 200 pupils 
each. In 1975, average enrolment was 189 per school in Bangladesh. 
The Sex-ratio in the composition of enrolments indicated a tendency 
of slight increase of girls as compared with boys in higher classes 
than in primary level. The rate of dropout was 70 per cent (FREPD, 
1977). The data presented and analysed below, deal with the per school 
enrolment and dropout trends in the surveyed schools. 

From Table 8.8 it can be seen that in the 100 sampled schools, 
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the total number of students were 30.125, out of а аутара 
boys and 12,823 were girls; 57.43 per cent were boys and y n 
cent girls. The average number of students in a school was 3 А 
[ће ће initial stage, the per centage of boys was 54. 
grade I, i.e., at tl i t ; m eren 
per cent and that of girls was 44.52 per cent. However, Maite 
classes the per centage of boys increased and that of girls и i 
and at the last grade of primary stage, i.e. at grade V, the per centag 
of boys and girls were 62.05 and 39.95 respectively. " 
It can also be seen that the per centage of grade II students wW! i 
respect to grade I students was 56.54, indicating that about 43 T 
cent students of Class I did not go to class П, only 74.60 per Y 
students of grade 11 went to grade Ш, 75.23 per cent of grade I 
students went to grade IV, and 82.02 per cent of grade IV pupils went 
to grade V. So, the trend showed that maximum dropouts occurred 
at grade I and the dropout rate decreased with higher grades. The 
dropout of girls was slightly higher than that of boys. It could be seen 
that of those who got admitted in grade I, only 26 per cent reached 
grade У. Out of 100 boys admitted in grade I, 29 reached Class V 
and out of 100 girls admitted in class I, 22 reached grade V. T hus 
about three fourth of the children joining grade 1 could not ог did 
not go to ihe last step of the primary stage. Thus it is evident that 


E sement 
eventhough the schools happened to be overcrowded, no improveme! 


could be perceived in the status of sex-ratio and rate of drop out since 
1975. 


Number of Teachers 


It has been found that South and South East Asia, the rate of 


increase in the teacher input in the first level was slower than the 
rate of growth in student input, with the result that th 
Tatio rose from 38 in 1955 to 45 


in some countries; for example, 


e pupil-teacher 
in 1967. This ratio was much higher 
it was 50 in Cambodia, 52 in inal 
and 55 in Burma in 1967 (Haq, 1976). In order to find out the existing 
situation in Bangladesh, data were collected in this regard, as presente 
in Table 8.9, 


„From Table 8.9, it can be seen that in 100 primary schools, y 
were in all 519 teaching 


post. At the time of collection of data. p 
teachers were Working in these schools, and there were 41 epe 
Out of the 478 teachers, 371, i.e. 78 per cent, were male and the ae 
107 ће. 22 per cent were female. This is inspite of the formulate 
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policy of the Government of the People's Republic of Bangladesh that 
in primary stage 100 per cent female teachers should be employed. 


Table 8.9 : Number of Teachers 


recte dne MMC 


bus No. No.Vacant — Teacher working Total work- Percentage 
posts in the school ing teachers 

Male Female Male Female 
COT NP RENE ALME UAE И ИРА 
5 
~ 4l 371 107 478 776 224 


: Pupil-teacher Ratio 


. Next to students, teachers are the most crucial inputs in the 
?ducation System. In 1975, the average teacher-student ratio, at the 
ied level in Bangladesh was 1:45. But table 8.10 shows that in 
Ne 100 schools taken for the study, there were 30,125 students in 
Апае апа 519 teaching posts at the time of data collection in 
с which gives a student teacher ratio of 58.04:1. Further, at the 
Pes of data collection, 41 posts of teachers were vacant. Thus the 
the ent teacher ratio stood at 63.1. In fact, NEC (1974) specified that 
sS Upper limit of the ratio would range between 1:45 and 1:50, and 
i S8ested the optimum ratio to be 1:35. Thus the result showed that 

* prevalent ratio was nearly double that of the optimum ratio specified 


Y the NEC even after ten years. 


Table 
€8.10 : Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Working Teachers Ratio 


Total 
No. of Students Total No. of Teachers 
30,125 478 58.04: 63:1 


To | 
acher’ " — 
ers Qualifications and Experienced 


f education, since education 


Quality ; : 

is intergral to the very concept 0 
Ssenti 5 kd lopment 
of q ally a process of qualitative change through the develop 


је А ПЕ t school and the 
leap, nat dual. Attendance a i 
Carni € capacity of an indivi ми end and the desired 


ng-t. P t 
Soci eaching processes are means о 1 
а à biectives of planned 
nd educati hat are the objecti 
ca nges tha à у Н 
е f quality in education. This 


cati > 
tonal development are a function 0 
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i ir indivi «cellence. 
function is pursued by the teachers with their individual € px 
Keeping this in mind, the researcher obtained the informati E 
the teachers with regard to their qualifications and experience. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHERS 


It had been observed that there was a considerable gap with сем 
to the qualifications of teachers in South and Southeast eni 
in Bangladesh, 73 per cent were graduates of high school or po P iod 
a higher qualification in 1969-70. In India, the number of qu ait 
teachers, that is, graduate of high school and above, in primary SC 


; -66. 
increased from 10.3 per cent in 1950-51 to 51 per cent in 1965 
(Haq, 1976). 


ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHERS 


Table 8.11: Academic Qualification of Teachers 


Academic Qualifications 


No.of Teachers Percentage 
Non-Metric/Equivalent 13 $5.23 
Metric. S.S.C /Equivalent Е 264 32.43 
H.S.C./Equivalent 155 78.37 
B.A/B.Sc./B.Com/Equivalent 40 1,25 
Any educational qualifications other than these (М.А) 06 


Table 8.11 presents the distribution of teachers according to p 
academic qualifications. Though at present the minimum pe 
qualification for the post of a teacher in the primary school is и p crs, 
S.S.C./Equivalent certificate, the data show that there were 13 teac? the 
that is, 2.73 per cent who were non-matric. This might be due о 
fact that they had entered the service before the implementati 43 
the present rule governing the qualifications of primary teachers. “an 
per cent teachers were Metric/S.S.C /Equivalent certificate holders 
42 per cent teachers Possessed higher qualifications. Out of ee S.C 
i.e., 32.43 per cent of the total of 478 teachers had passed the “cent 
or equivalent certificate examinations, 40 teachers i.e., 8.37 Lint ster? 
Were graduates, and 6 teachers, i.e. 1.25 per cent had got their ee 


à at Фе 
degree, Particularly the M.A. Thus, it even be observed th from 
Proportion of teachers wi 


th requisite academic qualifications 1050 
73 per cent in 1970 to 9 


7 per cent in 1983, particularly in the 


` n Education і.е. C-in-Ed. 


ute: à gu 
achers have their minimum qua 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHERS 


Table 8.12 : Professional Qualifications of the teachers 


Professional Qualifications No. of Teachers Per centage 
—_____________________________-- 
Non-trained 89 18.6 
G.TJP.T. 18 03.8 
B.Ed./C-in-Ed. 359 35.1 
B.Ed./Dip-in-Ed/Equivalent П 02.3 

1 0.2 


M.Ed/Equivalent 
Any other Professional Training other than these 


а ан 


Table 8.12 reveals the position of professional qualification of 
Primary teachers. It can be seen that 75 per cent per cent teachers 
had B. Ed./C-in-Ed. qualification while 3.3 per cent had only G.T./ 
PT; 23 per cent teachers possessed B.Ed./Dip-in-Ed./ equivalent 
degree and diplomas whereas only one person out of 478 teachers had 
his M.Ed, degree. However, 18.6 per cent teachers had no professional 
training or degree at all. It is pertinent to mention that Certificate 

is the basic professional qualification 


Prescribed for primary teachers. Earlier, it was one year training course 


after Passing Matric or S.S.C. and it was continued up to December 
83. But recently, the above course has been made of two years 


duration in Bangladesh. Thus, it can be concluded that 77 per. cent 
lification or more In regard to 


the sampled schools and over all 


ас 1 H H 
ademic as well as professional in 1 
d according to requirements. 


1.4 per cent teachers were traine 


Age of the Teachers 


It was found that 478 teachers were working in the sampled 100 
Schools, Out of these 478 teachers 371 16, 71.62 per cent were males, 
reas 107 teachers i.e., 22.38 per cent were females. 


Тађј 

es No. of Teachers Per centage 
2 63 

RIR? 0 years m a 


41 to 50 70415 84 176 
lt 43 40 
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Table 8.13 shows the age-wise distribution of primary E 
teachers in the sampled schools. The age of 163 teachers pu n 
| 34 per cent was 30 years while 188 teachers ie. 39 per alise Age 
in the age group 31 to 40 years. The number of teachers. oe 
were between 41 and 50 years constituted nearly 18 per t x Bale 
43 persons ie. 9 per cent had their age above 50 iege im dis 
60 year which is the retiring age for primary teachers. 2:74 gehts 
found that the average age of the sampled teachers was 35. 


Experience of the Teachers 


à IS 

* That the quality of teaching depends on the quality of и 

is a common adage and is invariably mentioned in any Pe wen а 

discussion. But qualities and competencies may also be dev "ence 
through experience and practice. The real picture of the men 
of teachers in the sampled school can be seen in Table 8.14. 


Table 8.14 : Experience of the Teachers 


Experience 


Average 
No. of teachers Per centage 
155 years 70 14.64 
6-10 years 143 ' 29.92 14.66 
11-15 years 121 25.31 
16-20 years 45 . 9.42 
21-25 years 36 153 
26-30 years 34 7141 
31-35 years 18 377 
35-60 years ` ll 230 


er ES e a ИО co RR 


' icnce 
It was found that 29.92 per cent teachers had teaching CAP rience 
ranging from 10 to 16 years; 25.31 per cent teachers had an ехр 
of 11 to 15 


1 s than 

years; while 14.64 per cent had an experience af ex pe 
5 years. 9.42 per cent had an experience of 16 to 20 years: rience 
cent had an experience of 21 to 25 years, 7.11 per cent had an ехр nor? 


of 26 to 30 years and only 2.3 per cent had an experience 9 mof? 
than 35 years. One of the causes of the lower per centages ? f the 
experienced teachers was t 


~ о 
ће new appointment and taking мети larg? . 

new schools by the government in 1973. It is also known tha 

number of schools were 


m 
roc? 
: established only in 1973 during the Р 
of taking over by the Government. 
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Instructional Programme 


Pattern of Instruction 


It was found that in 99 schools, different teachers taught different 
subjects in all classes and in only one school a single teacher taught 
all the subjects in a class. It was gathered from the authorities that 
one school had only one teacher. Also, there was no school where 
One subject was shared by more than one teacher. ; 


Shift System Schools 


For the purpose of this analysis, single shift means operation of 


all classes of the school in one stretch of time or block of working 
hours during which a primary school usually holds its classroom 
leaching functions in a day and the double shift should, therefore, 
теап operation of a number of classes in one stretch of time and 
Operation of the remaining classes in another strentch of time during 
the same school day with the same set of teachers working. This 
naturally divides the primary schools into two categories, namely single 
- Shift schools and double shift schools. Of the schools in the sutvey 
ар le 85 per cent of the schools were functioning on double shift 
basis, the remaining schools were doing so under single shift system. 
t was observed that in the double shift schools, the first shift was 
„ог classes I to П, and the second shift was for classes III to V. : It 
: Worthwhile to mention here that the Government made the provision 
Or double shift compulsory in primary schools. It was also observed 
a 82 per cent of the surveyed schools used the same class-room 


Т different classes. 


T 
tme Table Followed 


ed course of studies of the 


The NEC stated that the specifi f 
excessive number of holidays 


Curs; 
Es culum could not be completed due to reddes 
© educational institutions which in tum led to deterioration in 


© Standard of education. The Commission recommended that the 
Umber of working days in a year wil! be 245 and the holidays will 
: less than 120 days, including weekly holidays and sectional uidere 
as also и і educational institutions are close 

нона tiat i = he students could help their 


duri 
1 H 
= Sowing and harvesting season, ! 
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guardians and gather experience in the real life = тания зен 
productive work and labour. Moreover, the survey of a epum 
revealed that all the 100 schools functioned for five = Mein 
Further, only two schools out of one hundred schools oe Th s 
table for pursuing their school activities from the Thana c. зе 
Education Office. The remaining 98 schools informed that A i 
only of two days’ holiday in a week and they TORA or wienn 
to 5 p.m. Within these hours, the school was organised into sem 
- 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.. for classes I and II and 1 p.m. to dog 
for classes III to V. АП the sampled schools allocated their ње is 
days divided into periods and hours in each subject within "" ae 
work of 5 working days. Thus, they did not consider the loca ја ЈЕ 
like swing and harvesting in their time table. Out of 100 schoo A P» 
schools made allocation of time for various subjects and prepare - 
time-tabie before the commencement of the year and 72 schools ae 
the same in the beginning of the year after the reopening. The == t 
of periods in each week and the duration of each period in each su die 
and in each class provided in the time-table of the surveyed pu 


А tions 
schools were as shown in Table 8.15. The Average Time аПосан 
for different subjects are as follows. 


It is clear from Table 8.15 t 
allotted for teaching mother- 
4.97 and 4.95 respectively wh: 
by NCS. But the time allo 


hat the average number of guion 
tongue in classes I and II per week ned 
ich is in accordance with that is pe id 
tted by the schools for each perio f 30 
about 38.8 minutes duration which was more than the length © e in 
minute specified by NCSC. The periods allotted for mother-tong" зе 
Classes Ш to V were 4.98 in each class which was much less > in 
to the 7 periods prescribed by the NCSC. Also, it appeared tha 
several schools, the allotted time for each period was longer than 
35 minutes duration specified by the NCSC. hools 
It could be Observed that the time table followed by the 59 jods 
with respect to tnathematics for classes I and II was of about 5 d у. 
per week with 35 to 40 minutes duration for each period € of 
This again was contrary to the NCSC prescription of 6 perio 
each clas 


; : 4 Thus 
minutes duration for each period. the 
с 


11008 
e schools allotted an average of 4.93 pe 
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ek and duration of each period was 35.7 Tros анай 

ui llotted with regard to Environmental Stu ewm 

Pers *Y and II, only one and two periods respectivi drum 
> је“ E the school and the duration of each period pore 
Fin bs o This indicated that all the schools ce pe c NCSC 
lessons on environmental studies in classes I and е aaa dis 
Prescribed 5 periods with duration of 30 minutes e pride 
NCSC allotted 6 periods with 35 minutes each per we ds por week 
III to V, the schools followed an average of 9.80 pm аи 
with 33.6 minutes for each period. Thus it seemed e err sacar ars 
provided more periods than that Iecommended by the i Studis 
most of the schools provided separate periods for ава ст шине 
(social) and environmental studies (science) for classes 
ntegration. 
da Nose had allotted 3 periods for pore 
each. It also prescribed 3 periods "+ 3 
I to V per.week. But the schools cam 
Classes per week with less than 10 mi bly 
the schools considered it to be the assemo 


in each Period. But for cl 
periods with 35 minu 
periods, 


The NCS 
I and II as th 


tes e 


y wi 
But, some schools 
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30 periods of total 15 hours for each standard. The NCSC recommended 
34 periods in 18 hours for classes III to V. But, in practice there were 
30 periods in 16 hours only. 


Workload of Primary Teachers 


n was collected to ascertain the umber of 
The range of weekly teaching 
load as found from the data 


Necessary informatio 
periods taken by a teacher per week. 
load and the average weekly teaching 
obtained are shown in Table 8.16. | 

It was found that the average number of periods taken by a teacher 
was 26.33 per week. While 44.35 per cent teachers took classes ranging 
from 25 to 30 periods per week, 32.85 per cent teachers had a workload 
of less than 25 periods per week. 31 to 35 periods per week were 
taken by 11.30 per cent teachers, while more than 36 periods per week 
were taken by 11.5 per cent teachers. It is quite surprising to find 
such wide discrepancy in the workload of teachers. This must be due 
to the fact that the Thana Education Office do not specify any norms 
in this regard, nor do they supervise to see that the school work is 
organized in a systematic way. Rather, even on such matters of vital > 
importance, decisions are left to the arbitrary considerations of individual 


Schools instead of enforcing some uniformity. 


Table 8.16 : Workload ofthe Teachers 


Average No. of per teacher 


No. of periods No. of Teachers Percentage 

Up to 24 157 32.85 

25-30 212 44.35 26.33 
31-35 54 11.30 

Зб and above 55 11.50 


UU OA a ананан 


Activities Performed by the Teachers other than Classroom Teaching 


i i ivities of the 
The N 6) had еп hasised the practical activities o 
"oM rm emiled work to be performed by the 


teachers outsi 

tside the classroom. А 
teachers was mentioned in the syllabus of each subject and each class. 
Table 8.17, provides the picture of the activities done by the teachers 
In the schools. 
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Table 8.17 : Activities Performed by the Teachers other than Classroom Teaching 


Activities No. of Teacher Per centage 
Correction of Note books 386 ae 
Preparing Tools for Teaching 70 55:33 
Co-Curricular Activities 230 21 in 
Funfair 05 06.65 
Study Tour 26 49 
Picnic 41 ~" 
Educational Exhibition 06 0. P 
Any other 


N.B.: Total per centage is more than 100 becau: 
activity 


se many teacher perform more than onc 

Distribution of teachers according to their work done other than 
classroom teaching as shown in Table 8.17 revealed that 92.72 per 
сеп! teachers corrected notebooks of students, and 58.82 per cent 
teachers organised co-curricular activities for the students. Although 
preparation of tools for teaching was an essential activity suggested 


by NCSC, only 17.49 Per cent, 6.65 per cent, 1.53 per cent and 1428 
per cent teachers perfo; iviti i j 


tours, educational exhibiti 


Completion of the Syllabus 


With a view to knowing the situati ; letion 
е 51 the compie". 
of syllabus, the on 5 tuation regarding 


3 r 
: Ponding teachers were asked to report the? 
experience. The data indicated that ОШ of 478 teachers 439 1.6. 91.84 
| e to complete the syllabus in time, while only 
meet Le. 8.16 per cent could not complete the syllabus within = 
eduled time. Out of these 39 teachers, 20 teachers took extra classe 


to complete the syllab А jons 0 
the syllabus which us, 14 of them included only those port 


5 
did not do anythi were to be included for the examination, 5 oa 
taught anything for this, None of them carried over these ish 
Portions to the next grade. It is worthwhile to eee 
syllabus wer, who did not do anything for covering the m : 
* Working in three schools Which were highly understa = 
only two teachers each and one school only on m | 


Per cent were ab] 
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Teaching Aids and Materials 


It is needless to point out that the quality of instruction in the 
school depends greatly on the availability and use of appropriate 
teaching aids and materials by the classroom teacher. Relevant 
information about the availability of various common materials, 
collection and preparation of materials and their use by the teachers 
in the schools under study have been presented in this section. 


Availability of Learning Materials for the Learners 


The survey revealed that textbook, slate, pencil, etc. were made 
available to children in all schools. In fact, textbooks were supplied 
by the Government to all children in classes I and II, and to a specified 
Proportion of the children in class III also. Rest of the materials 
alongwith textbooks for all other students were procured by the parents. 
It was found that on an average 86 per cent children had their textbooks. 


Procuring Reading Materials by the Teachers 


It is most essential for every teacher to possess and read atleast 


three sets of materials in order to preparing themselves for classroom 
teaching. These are the prescribed textbooks, teachers handbooks, and 
supplementary reading material. Actual position with regard to this 


is given in Tables 8.18 and 8.19. 


Table 8.18 : Collection of Reading Materials by the Teachers 

Name of the materials No. of Teachers Per centage 

Textbooks 442 92.47 

Tea 0 E 435 91.00 
chers* handbook adi 756 


Supplementary reading 
N.B.: тоа of column 3 exceeds 100, because many teachers collect more than one 
material. 
Collection of Reading Materials by the Teachers 
Most of the teachers in the sampled schools used to have or collect 
the reading materials. Table 8.19 provides the position regarding 


Collection of reading materials. 
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chers 

From Table 8.18, it is evident that only 92.47 per ее 

" d the textbooks, 91 per cent had the а нна о 

ме тен and 83.26 per cent teachers possessed s rper me only 

Further, it was found that of the 442 teachers who wad nes mae. 

150 owned the books while 292 teachers used the boo : pisc vend 

Teachers' handbooks were collected by all 43. Messi T 

Government sources. Supplementary reading pega em git 

only 398 teachers, of whom only 90 teachers had | le ететин iit 

of the supplementary reading materials while the а сорани 

got them through their students. It is surprising to fin i nes qr 

basic material such as textbook and teacher's — ону 
possessed or used by all the teachers. And, even those who й 


i tbooks 
and large, depended on the students for supplying them the tex 
and supplementary reading material. 


Table 8.19 : Collection of Reading Materials by the Teachers 


nt 
x мея rocureme! 
Teaching materials No. of teachers with material in terms of source of pi 


Students 
Govt. Own 

E NR 
Textbooks 


Teacher's Handbook 435 = 
Supplementary Reading 


Use of Teaching Aids 


in| 
It was found that 430 teachers i.e., 89.96 per cent used washing 
aids besides textbooks, w 


ded 
hile 48 teachers, i.e., 10.04 per cent depen! 
exclusively on textbooks. 

Availability of Teaching Aid Materials 


the 
In order to know the availability of the teaching aids used kA in 
teachers in the Classroom a list of teaching aids were presente 
the questionnaire, Th 
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Table 8.20 : Availability of Teaching Materials 


ee eS ee 
Aids No. of Teachers Percentage 
Set of charts 354 74.66 
Set of Cards 74 15.48 
Maps 365 76.34 
Globes 109 22.80 
Models 93 19.46 
Pictures 229 47.91 
Photographs 78 16.32 
Instrument Box 69 14.44 
UNICEF Stationary Box 219 45.82 
UNICEF Kit Box 188 39.33 


N.B. Total of column 3 exceeds 100 because many teachers use more than one teaching aid. 


per cent used maps, 74.06 per cent 
used set of charts, 47.91 per cent used pictures, 45.82 per cent used ` 
UNICEF stationary box, while 39.33 per cent used UNICEF kit box. 
Globes and models were used by 22.80 per cent and 19.46 рег cent , 
teachers respectively. It is worthwhile to mention that IER study (1977) 
had shown that about 90 per cent schools had received stationary and 
exercise books supplied by the UNICEF and about 41 per cent schools 
had received the basic kit box and a set of ten or more wall charts 
per school. It had been recommended by the NEF as well as the NCSC 
that the teachers should try 10 develop their own teaching aids using , 
the local community sources. However, the survey revealed that except 
for a small proportion of them all the teachers expected the Government 


sources to supply the teaching aids also. 


It was observed that 76.34 


Use of Community Resources for Teaching 


by the NEC (1974) that the experiences 
ld be related to the child’s 
The NCSC provided ample 
ve objective and made a 


It has been emphasized 
and activities provided in the study shou 
environment and national preoccupations: 
opportunities in the curriculum for the above obj “ey 
section naming materials and aids for each subject in each class. ocal 
materials which could be utilized in various forms as teaching aids 
were specified and keeping this in view the teacher 5 handbooks 
provided instructions for f using them. In practice, 


ways and means 0 
however; out of 478 teachers, 368 i.e. 76 per cent teachers used the 
available community resources 


in their teaching. Further 278 teachers, 
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i.e. 58 per cent of the teachers encouraged their students for ape 
teaching aids with the locally available materials and Ee слив 
only 135 teachers, i.e., 28 pez cent only actually prepared an 


i i i ular 
materials with the help of community resources in their reg 
classroom teaching. 


Teaching Materials badly in Need 


An attempt was made to find out the materials badly needed in 


teaching but not available to the Students. Details in this regard are 
given in Table 8.21. 


It was found that even 
available in the schools in 
number of teachers felt the 
Science equipments, models 


basic aids like globes and maps were not 
Sufficient quantity. Apart from these а 


need to have such material as charts, 
and so on. 


ТаЫе 8.21 : Teaching Materials badly in Need 


Materials badly in need of 


No. of teachers Per centage 
ee 


1- 
366 [2 
Chart 224 95 
Card 234 48. я 
Мар 188 39.3 


SSS 
Science Equipment (Compas, Magnet, Chemicals) 127 263 
Any other, (Clay model, leathers) 


.49 
268 за 
N.B. : The total of column 3 


re 
exceeds 100, because many teachers felt the need Гог тло 
. than one material for their schools, 


Provision of First Aid Box 


The NCSC had made a special mention that each school should 
have a radio set and th 


t 
ere should be ns broadcas' 
on the radio for the b iaa Pety planned lesso 
was found that onl: 
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Teaching Methods and Procedure s 


This section is devoted to present facts about the procedures and 
methods which were generally being used by the teachers for their 
teaching in the classroom as well as in organising the school 
Programme. The data presented here are on the basis of responses 
from the teachers representing their own individual opinions and 
Practice, 

It has been found that only 25 per cent teachers prepared plans 
for teaching in the class. Also, 76 per cent teachers were imparting 


lessons on the basis of unit plans prepared by them. 


Teaching Methods 


Teaching is a complex process which comprises teachers, students 
and instructional materials. Owing to the varied content of subjects 
and individual differences in learners, teaching demands varieties of 
Methods for imparting knowledge and skills to the children. An attempt 
has been made here to find out what methods are used by the teachers 
the primary schools. For this purpose а list of different methods 
and techniques was given in the questionnaire for teachers. The teachers- 
Were asked to check them according to their frequency of use into 
hree categories as ‘generally’, ‘sometimes’ and ‘not at all’ used. The 


data with regard to the responses obtained are presented in Table 8.22. 
signment method was the most 


The data revealed that the 25 
алаи method of teaching in the due chool, I a 
i teachers' generally use М 

ers, 261 i.e. 54 per cent, oe cd wi we 


*Xt to assignment method came the i 
Senerally followed by 48 teachers i.e. 10 per cent of the total population 


oft enerally used by a few teachers. 
ви тј пена i used about all the methods 


t was found th f the teachers 

B at most of the а а 

Sometimes’ as follows : 89 per cent teachers used discussion, 77 an 

cent used demonstration, 56 per cent aine = in pec " 

team teachi "v. 46 per cent assignment, 
aching and play way, 46 Ре t 

teaching 20 per е 8 work and 15 per ane реја те 

е сеп! и: 

Per cent di approach and 10 per Я E tos 
Test of the iic jii de a such as laboratory awe iie 
Programmed learning was ‘not at all’ used. by зе € tee 
fe Пий ee ore не тре "> indies of the 
SCtures are the more frequently used methods by 


Primary schools in the sampled 
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Table 8.22 : Teaching Methods 


ern. eee 


Methods/Techniques 


||| 
Generally Sometimes pavats 

38) 
Discussion 48 (10) 426 (82) 378 (16) 
Demonstration 31 (7) 850021) 385 (80) 
Project work = 93 (20) 7 
Assignments 261 (54) 217 (46) 411 (85) 
Field Trip | ATNA 213 (45) 
Team teaching 17 (3) 248 (51) 421(88) - 
Discovery approach š 57 (12) 343 (72) 
Pupil teaching 34 (7) 101 (21) 478 (100) 
Programmed Learning - = 90) 
Group Project - 45 (10) i (99) 
Laboratory Practical E 30) 478 (100) 
Audio-visual + = 176 (36) 
Play way 58 (12) 244 (51) 


Integrated Teaching of Art, Craft and Music 


; usic 
The NCSC Suggested to impart lessons in art, craft ага hn 
E with the lesson in mother-tongue in an integrated way. But, 


4 А = craft 
Practice, only 12 per cent teachers conducted their lessons in art, 
and music alongwith mother-tongue teaching. 


alon 


Activities. for Language Skill 


Only 47 
arranged co- 


Provisions No. of teacher 


Per centage 
Di et M 


86 17.99 
Prem 20 4.18 
Discussion 204 42.68 
Story telling 225 47.07 
Dialogue " 

9 .79 
Wall Magazine à 2 40 
Any other 


EN OMEN ње 
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It was observed that 47.07 per cent teachers adopted story telling, 
42.68 per cent initiated discussion and 40.79 per cent arranged for 
pen dialogues, while 17.99 per cent arranged debates and 4.18 per 
cent organized drama. None of the teachers out of 478 prepared wall 
Magazines for this purpose. Thus, it appears that altnough NCSC 
advised arranging such activities for the development of the children’s 
language skills, majority of the teachers did not put the recommendation 
Mto practice. It was also reported by 66 per cent teachers that the 
Students did not make any independent effort in this regard, on a 


voluntary basis. 
Project Work for Environmental Studies 


_ The NCSC suggested to organize project work for developing and 

Integrating childrens? knowledge and experience with their environment. 
ut it was quite disappointing to find that only 3 per cent teachers 

?rganised project work as part of their teaching programme. 


“ticipation in Science Exhibition 


*, Only 5 per cent teachers reported that their students participated 
1 | Кее 
1 Science exhibitions. 


Врле a | 
“icipation in Work-experience 
о T 


> do 
The NCSC recommended that the school children be made ia 
vities relating to their real life 


Participate in work experience acti 
Situation, 


Tap 
le 824; Participation in Work-experience : 
Per centage 


Mm activities No. of Teachers 
Thestuge z 412 86.19 
ће born actively participate 

They, un their classroom, playground etc. 119 - 24.90 
Making id Participate in gardening. 

Plate li Ccessary materials like 

Play, 15 5 гау etc. 203 42.47 


ton and ficehand drawing 
Jin more than 


1 anv students participated 
The totai of column 3 exceeds 100, because many students p 
One activity, 
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Table 8.24 reveals the perception of teachers about their pupils 
participation in work-experience activities. 86.19 per cent teachers 
said that their students participated in cleaning their classroom, school 
and play ground, 42.47 per cent teachers mentioned that M 
participated in play. discussion and frechand drawing. Also 25 per 
ceni teachers reported that their students actively participated in 
gardening, making necessary materials like plate, glass, ashtray ‘eis: 
Thus. eventhough work experience was introduced by the NCSC as 
a compulsory fashion specifying it in the weekly time schedule, а 
number of schools did not make concentrated efforts to organise work- 
experience programmes for their children. 


Remedial Teaching 


It was reported by 67 per cent teachers that they arranged remedial 
teaching for thei students, as recommended by the NCSC. 


? SECTION 1 


ASSESSMENT PROCEDURI 


This section is devoted to a discussion of the procedures. strategies 
and techniques that are senerally followed by the school system In 
assessing the achievement of si 


Bangladesh, The stratevics арр 


‘als in tne primary schools о! 


the scheal ће assessing and 


ration and the — 
of instruments used are presented here on the basis of the data collecte 


through a school information schedule. This is followed by 
presentation of details regerding techniques and 10015 adopted by a 
teachers as reported by the teachers m a questionnaire administered 
Finally, the content analysis of the question papers used for the primary 
school заве final examination (Std. V) has been presented. у 
It would be logical if the presentation is made with the observatio? 
of the NEC (1974), as has been stated earlier, that the present curriculum 
is being used in the schools of Bangladesh since 197 
observed that there was no appropriate assessment procedure 
school system for meas the outcome of the teac 


process, nor was there а proper mechanism to ensure the effect 
of the process itself. 
are used only to pro: 


promoting the students, arrangemen o 


exar 


1 


ness 


we с € apolt 
thus the results of the year-enG examinat 


, hout 
ћу children : 


he end of the year W! 
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Pet in ae ans and quality of education. Looking into the 
Ee ora = ey assessment procedure of the schools, the Commission 
with saper that the assessment should be made throughout the year 
Meri о reading and writing activities in the classroom, conduct 
Sich emer тн of the child. Besides these, intelligence, attitudes and 
бабе a e гр ae of the child should alse be assessed. The 
liar! denis periodically arrange assessment in the classroom at 
oe Mee: committee while recommending this stressed the 
soul heic Or Keeping the record of the assessment of the pupils which 
Üb basi y cnin necessary encouragement to the children and build 
andthe à or self-evaluation. The record also would help the teacher 
of the — to take necessary measures for remedying the weakness 
Per year BE The commission suggested holding three examinations 
EE панику the annual examination for the children of the 
Samiran hool. It also supported the holding of school-end scholarship 
акчаны The NCSC did not add much to this regarding the 
Specific nt procedure in the school system but the Committee suggested 

procedures of evaluation to be adopted in each subject in each 


Class, 7 

conti; These suggestions indicated that the teacher should make 

nuous evaluation with oral and written examination providing 
e and essay type questions. 


Shor 
ca type, objective type, descriptiv 
and it s} ve record should be prepared based on monthly assessment 
Months hould be sent to the parents of the children once in every three 
a donee presented in the following 
Present x of the assessment practices n vo 
urvey was conducted in the primary sc 


pages of this section will give 
gue during 1983, when the 
hools of Bangladesh. 


Asse. 
Ssment Procedure Followed in the Schools 


Fy, 
*que, a 
псу of Holding Examinations 
Data regarding the frequency of holding examinations was obtained 


thr 

7 ; И 

ha; Ugh the school information schedule by keeping four alternatives, 
early and annual. With a view to 


Tni 

ба monthly, quarterly, half У 
"spon id the frequency of holding t 
T they, nt was asked to identify Wh! 
Schedule School out of the list prov! 
. €. The data in this regard are shown т 

all y ri Table 8.25, it is evident that of the hundr 
© taking quarterly and annual examinations regularly. 


he examination for assessment, the 
hich one(s) was were in practice 
ded in the school information 
Table 8.25. 

ed schools surveyed, 
Thus 
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, 

i i udents 
there were four examinations in a year for evaluating the st 
achievement in the primary schools. 


Table 8.25 : Frequency of Holding School Examinations 


No. of School 
Examination Неја 
ef 
Monthly 100 
Quarterly 


Half-yearly 100 
Annual 


O(———————— 


Out of the 100 sample schools 80 schools arranged their се 
annual examinations and 20 schools organised their annual examine! he 
individually. The common annual examination is organised p У 
Thana (Upazilla) Primary Teachers Association with the help O ke 
Thana Education Officer. In this system experienced teachers are e 
to set the question papers. Thereafter, they were moderated с a 
Committee which would prepare the final version of the question Р и 
distributed to all the participating schools. The answer papers : in 
examined by the teachers of the respective schools as was don 
Schools which did not hold the common annual examination. 


Procedure for Promoting the Children 


А ildren 

In order to know the procedure followed for promoting the pri 
by the school three alternatives were considered in the c 
Schedule. The data in this respect are shown in Table 8.26. 


Table 8.26 : Procedure for Promotion 


015 

„of Scho 

Procedure of promotion e 

96 
On the basis of performance on annual exam. 5 
On the basis of performance on annual and terminal 
On the basis of performance assessed continuously 00 

1 
Total zi 


r 

6 pe 

А РА s. 96 Р. 

The premotion procedure is almost similar in all aoe basi 
cent of schools gave promotion to their students solely оп 
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o -— 
f performance at the annual examination; only 4 per cent schools 
give weightage for terminal examinatiou results alongwith the annual 
examination. 


Pr s — 
oblems for Conducting Examination 


In order to know whether the schools faced any problem in 
the relevant information was obtained. 
not face any problem at 
blems of seating for the 


оар the examination, 

Aad found that 93 per cent schools did 

ata nly seven per cent schools faced pro 
ents and also of malpractices. 


Ni а 
ational Talent Examination 


" a data regarding the participation in the scholarship examination 
sh end of the primary schools stage ie. for standard V students 
-— that 77 out of 100 schocls participated in the scholarship 
on Out of this 77 schools, 56 schools provided special 
сха Tuction to these students who appeared at the scholarship 

Mination. Thus 23 per cent schools did not send any student for 


e : 
Scholarship examination at all. 


Techn; 
niques of Assessment Used 


In order to know the techniques that were being used by the 
in the Primary school, 


teac 

a ee for assessing students’ achievements 1n Primat 

t St of the techniques was presented in the questionnaire to the 
heck the one(s) which they 


? Table 827, 
Tap, 
€8.27: Techniques of Assessment Used by the Primary School Teachers 

Techn; 
Oral test 173 36.19 
Boden Test 37 7.74 
Fe h Oral and Write 268 56.07 

Y oth, en = 


ег 
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The data indicated that 56.07 per cent teachers assessed ne 
pupils by both ‘oral’ and ‘written’ tests, 36.19 per cent eae enim 
oral tests only whereas 7.74 per cent teachers took written tes A 
No body adopted any other procedure for assessing their pupils. 


Frequency of Holding Periodical Tests 
; iodical 
With a view to finding out the frequency of holding periodic 


P in the 
tests, teacher respondents were asked to specify the с 
questionnaire. The data in this regard are shown in Table 8.28. 


Table 8.28 : Frequency of Holding Periodical Tests 


er centage 
Frequency of Tests No. of Teachers Porco 
28 
раа 
Weekly 226 2343 
Monthly 112 16.95 
, Onceinevery three month 81 12.34 
Once in every four month 59 * 


Once in every six month 


леша ем 


From the above table it is seen that 47.28 per cent jer 
conducted weekly examination, 23.43 per cent conducted it as 
à month 16.95 per cent conducted one examination every three mon 
While 12.34 per cent conducted once in every four months. be 

Comparing this with the data provided in Table 8.28, it ptt 
inferred that about 30 Per cent of the teachers did not gonane, 00 
Periodical tests. Their students were evaluated only by the SC? 
examinations held quartérly and annually. 


Types of Ouestions Used 


To describe the situation re 
the teachers in the 


in the primary 


wai 
= ers , 
ghest per centage of apt ents 
à €ctive type questions for evaluating their § s 
"achievement, and their Per centage was 28.45. Another 23.64 P 


ly 
ut 9877 
teachers set Short answer type questions, while 21.13 per cer P 
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essay type questions. Another 26.78 per cent teacher set a combination 
of essay, objective and short answer type questions. 


Table 8.29 : Type of Questions Used ә 


Type of Questions No. of Teachers Per centage 
Essay 1 ype 101 ai 13 
Objective Type 136 2845 
Short Answer Ty pe 113 2304 

128 20.78 


A Combination of the above three 


ee 


Total 478 
ee 


Scoring Technique 


To find out the scoring techniques adopted by the teachers for 
evaluating the answers given by the students in the test, the respondents 
Were requested to identify those which were generally used by them 
from a list, given in the questionnaire. The ‘data in this respect are 


Presented Table 8.30. 


Table 8.30 : Scoring Techniques 


Scoring Technique No. of Teachers Per centage 
59 
Marking 433 p 
Gradi; 6 12 
8 8.16 
39 8. 


Both marking and grading 


It was found that 90.59 per cent teachers evaluated their wis, 
by awarding marks, while 1.25 per сеп! evaluated by Бре at 
8.16 per cent teachers evaluated their students by both marking an 


Srading, 


Progress Report 

of the teachers did not maintain 
* achievement. About 90 per cent 
d of the achievement of their 
em in a general register, 


It was found that 10 per cent 
any progress record of their students 
teachers maintained the progress reco! 
Students. Of them, 90 per cent teachers kept th 
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6.6 per cent maintained them in the form of individual profiles and 


only 3.2 per cent kept them in the form of progress report cards (Table 
8.31). 


Table 8.31 : Progress Report 


—————"""-—-— 


Procedure of Maintaining Progress Record No. of Teachers Per centage 


ee | НИ 


A general register for keeping progress record. 390 90 
Individual Profiles 29 6.6 
Cumulative Records = 

Progress Report Card 14 32 


————MM—M 


Frequency of Sending Progress Report 


It can be observed from the table presented below that all those 
teachers who kept record of the progress did not send the report 10 
the parents or guardians of the students. 95 per cent of those who 
maintained the progress record sent the progress report to the parents 
or guardians of the children. However, only 24 teachers (5.8 per cent) 
used to send the report once in every month, 39 per cent once in every 


three months and 24.9 per cent once in every six months and 30.2 
per cent sent only once in a year (Table 8.32). 


Table 8.32 : Frequency of Sending of Progress Report 


Frequency of Sending the Progress Report 


No. of Teacher Per centage 
Once in every month 24 5.8 
Once in every three months 161 39 
Once in every six month 103 24.9 
Once ina year 125 30.2 


——Má— 2 ПИН 


Content Analysis of Question Papers 
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the - IN 
тн аы hoo of a tool particularly in the content of achievement 
ices of peine to which the contexts of the tool represent the 
eduestim einn respective course, in the present case, the primary 
semis gramme of Bangladesh. | 
on Е pointed ош here that the primary education 
of standards I to V. Every student completing this five years' 
tes viri ra final examination at the end of the fifth 
bul ar $ 1 = is final examination 5 conducted in a centralised 
Rides ts qo i Thana level. The examination consists fully of written 
нек ве by pm subjects. The question papers for this examination 
аен = of teachers selected by the Primary Teachers 
valut A respective Thanas. However, actual scrutiny and 
аы af ah the written answer books are done by the concerned 
ени е respective schools. Another point that needs mention 
na convention, a uniform pattern is maintained for the question 
in different Thanas. Only minor differences in terms of 


numb, а aoa 
er of questions and organisation of different types of questions 


Can b 
е observed across the Thanas in this regard. 
the extent to which objectives 


oe i ionli be worthwhile to ascertain i 
during ae different subjects at the primary level are being evaluated 
study | пи examination. This has been attempted in the present 
Selected the question papers used during 1983 in six of the ten 
Purpos Thanas have been subjected to a critical analysis for this 
three e: This analysis is again confined to question papers in only 
` R ом“ namely, Bengali, Mathematics, Environmental Studies 
in th lal Studies, and Science. Discussion in this regard is presented 

€ following with respect to each of these subjects. 


in Bangladesh 


ра 
ducation as to appear fo 


Mother-ton 

gue 

d of only one question 
АП the six question 
quite surprising 
ave special 
ge with 


tongue consiste 
red marks. 
uestions. It was 
of the Thanas 5 
g up spoken langua; 


ager но in the mother- 
Papers ока ing a total credit of hund 
to fing ey included 10 major 4 
Niort the question paper !n one 
itera ion to the studeuts to avoid mix 
“4 language. 

о nature of the questions. 
Sight lin papers. One of the questio 
Poet, мы of а poem along with 

ile one can understand if students 


r less same in all the 
ents to reproduce 
oem and of the 
ired to recite a 


5 set was more 0 
ns required the stud 
the name of the p 
are requ 
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poem. it is doubtful whether reproduction of lines of a poem ee 
could be seen as contributing to the achievement of the i и wem 
teaching poetry at the primary stage. Another four questions e in 
different aspects of Bengali grammar. One question aimed at om ve 
vocabulary of the children and their ability for constructing or a 
sentences. In another question children were asked to write ees wd 
on a given topic. The other three questions were objective type a 
on the contents included in various lessons of the textbooks. - 
An overall review of the question papers revealed the Mene 
points. First of all. the question papers seem to have been ppc dac 
with items related to grammar. This is quite contrary to the ith e 
specified for mother-tongue teaching at primary level which cal a 
avoiding undue emphasis on learning rules of grammar. Secondly, ! " 
questions on the content of the lesson test the memory of the а 
for the facts included in the lessons rather than evaluating their p "d 
for comprehension and expression in mother-tongue. Thirdly, wh! А 
the question on writing a brief essay on a given topic allows for a 
their creative expression and composition, the purpose of teaching 
poetry seem to have been completely distorted. Lastly, by depending 
exclusively on a written test, several important objectives of egret 
mother-tongue have been completely ignored. The examination, thus, 


А ; S p а ing, 
did not provide any scope to evaluate such basic abilities as listening 
speaking, and reading; also. 


ability for free conversatio 
relate to the affective aspi 


A ; ents 
» It gave no chance to assess the € it 
4 NE - di 
n, narration and dramatization, nor à 
mt Е on. 
ects as appreciation, attitude and 50 


Mathematics 


The mathematics question papers in general consisted of E. 
questions with internal options for one or two questions. However. >> 
common pattern seemed to have been adopted either in terms of con’ ‘i 
coverage or objectives of teaching mathematics. A close examina 
of the six question Papers revealed that they totally lacked on 
validity as no blue print seemed to have been kept in view whi f 
drawing the questions. This was evident from the fact that only ond 
of the six question papers Screened included a question оп 260716 ne 

У theoretical in па . Thi rising ae 


101 
ates ;sentatiO 
€ was ‘set’. In fact, even the represen 
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of remaining topics in the six question papers was quite erratic. For 
d H.C.F. did not find any place in any 


instance, topics like L.C.M. an 
similar was the case with regard 


of the question papers except one; 
to certain other topics like per centage. iractions, graphs and so on. 

The question papers lacked not only content validity but also 
reliability due to choice of faulty item types: for instance, about seventy 
five per cent of the questions in all the six question papers were single 
problem questions with no sub-question. This approach not only 
delimited content representation but also, failed to test the varied ability 
levels of the students with regard to different content areas. Further, 
it could be observed that invariably seven out of ten questions asked 
were verbal problems although of a routine type. Thereby, no proper 
representation was provided for other item types. Also, objectives related 
to development of mathematical skills were under-represented. 

The analysis revealed two important points. The question papers 
were prepared keeping in focus neither the content areas included in 
the textbook, nor the objectives specified in the syllabus. Nor was any 
attempt made to develop a blue print and give proper representation 
for different item types. In fact, the whole approach adopted for 
evaluating students’ achievement in mathematics need to be overhauled. 


Environmental Studies (Social Studies) 


n environmental studies (Social Studies) 
А | Н е à 6 
examined included nine тајог questions. The Nature of the questions 


set was more or less the same in all the question papers. It was found 
the weightage given in the question 


that there were imbalances in : ; à 
papers and the objectives set for learning environmental studies. It ' 
has been observed that teaching environmental studies in class V dealt 
with four major objectives. The first objective was to know about 
Bangladesh as an independent country and to be acquainted with the 
was surprising to note that 


duties and responsibilities 25 a citizen. It was SUP. c 
none of the question papers d this objective by setting any 


А : s i 's knowledge a i 
major question in order to assess the children's knov edge about his 


country’s national song. symbols, flag, people etc. and the duties and 
it All the question papers overemphasised 


responsibilities of a citizen- HOD PE ата about: d 
the second objective which aimed at giving knowledge ahont the 
historical evolution of Bangladesh from ancient Ume to present day 
by setting three questions on this objective- The third objective of 
teaching “environmenta! studies was 10 know about the location of 


All the six question papers i 


emphasise 
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Bangladesh and geographical features such as natural, economic, aiam 
. and cultural and population. All the six question papers more or " 
covered this objective by setting questions related to different i 
of cash crops, soil, cultivation of paddy, density of population, popu ad 
and food problem etc. In all the question papers, children were as яч 
to write atleast one item related to U.N.O. whicli referred to the ies 
objective of teaching environmental studies, namely to know € и 
human society of the world and U.N.O. It is also observed that the: 3 
question papers included atleast three major questions consisting ум 
objective type items. It is also worth mentioning that out of the si 
question papers only one question Paper included a question involving 


map drawing; all the remaining question papers completely ignored 
this important aspect. 


Environmental Studies (Science) 


се questions involy 
items. The remaining questions were of short descriptive type and also 
; each questi i 


System alongwith pu 
ntries, which was in line wit 


objectives such as, the kn 


nd short types covered all other 
hygiene and nutrition, ћ 


Owledge about animal and plant, health, 
sat, cold, rain, flood, wind pressure, rivers- 
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rgy etc. Thus it appeared that the question | 
dies (Science) covered in general, all the 
ibed syllabus. 


fertilizer, planet, matter, ene 
papers of environmental stu 
objectives and contents of the prescri 


SECTION Ш 
PROBLEMS IN IMPLEMENTING THE CURRICULUM 


In order to reflect on the problems in implementing the curriculum 
in the schools a problem-checklist was administered to the teachers. 
The respondent teachers were asked to rate each item according to 
their significance as ‘always а problem’ sometimes а ‘problem} and 
‘not at all’ a problem. The analysis was done mainly in terms of per 
centages of responses. Data with regard to the problems relating to" 
Six areas are presented separately for each area below. 


Problems Related to Physical Facilities 


f physical facilities are presented 


he problems o 
ges in table 8.33. 


Responses related to th 
d per centa: 


in terms of frequencies an 


Table 8.33 : Physical Facilities 
Number (and Percentage) of responses 


Problems 
Always Sometimes Not at all 
fici ildi 32 38 
ПН" ii ho (6:69) de 
Lack of professional library (92.05) di "m 
eae km room for keeping Ee А vm - 
Lack of furniture in the schools. ET (9162) seen, 
Classes are over-crowded Jim ET ". 


Table 8.33 indicates that à majority of teachers ranging Hn У * 
Der cent to 99.16 per cent considered that the existing physical Бае 
always created problems іп implementing the curriculum. It was only 
a negligibly small per centage of teachers who considered that such 
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aspects as overcrowding, inadequate number of classrooms, absence 
of storage space, and insufficient furniture did not cause any problem 
in the implementation of the curriculum. It might be pertinent to note 
that the NEC as well as the NCSC made special recommendations 
for providing appropriate school building, furniture, facilities for 
auditorium, playground and so on. 


Problems Related to Time-Table 


Table 8.34 : Problems with Regard to Time-table 


Problems Number (and Per cer аге) of responses 


OEE 


Always Sometimes Notatall 

Time table is very rigid 450 20 8 
(94.14) (4.18) (1.67) 

Class load is heavy 374 83 21 
(78.24) (17.30) (4.39) 

Time allotted for various 335 117 26 
subjects is notadequate (70.08) (24.48) (5.44) 
Irregular attendance among students 338 131 9 
" (70.71) (27.41) (1.68) 
Timetable is по! consonance 421 46 11 
with local needs (88.08) {9.62) (2.30) 


eee 


It can be seen that rigid time-table, ћеау 
unsuited tc local needs, irregular student attendance, and inappropriate 
allocation of teaching periods in various subjects were always considered 
as problems by 94.14 per cent, 78 24 per cent, 88.08 per cent, 70.71 
per cent, and 70.08 per cent teachers respectively; while 4.18, 17.36, 
9.62, 27.41 and 2448 per cent teachers felt 
became problems. It was only 1.67 to 5.44 per cent teachers who did 
not consider these as problems at all. Thus, it appears that the time- 
table followed in the schools did not provide appropriate scone for 
properly implementing the curriculum. It neither considered the 
teachers’ duties and responsibilities, nor did it consider the needs of 
the students of the community in a proper way. 


y class-load, timetable 


that these sometimes 


Problems Related to Syllabus: 


The NEC had suggested strongl 


и y to ensure that the syllabus should 
not be rigid and vag 


ue. and also it should not be excessiv ely loaded 


Imple T 1 
ementation of th urri 
IUIS Curric 
) uriculum 


se factors on the checklist evoked 


wit e 
h contents. Items related to the: 
hers. The real situation can 


mixe i 
" reactions from the respondent teac 
Observed in Table 8.35 


Tabl : 
€8.35 : Problems Related to Syllabus. 


cr centage) of responses 


Proble: 
Smg Number (and P: 
Always Sometimes Not at all 
Prescribe 
scribed content of syllabus is exe sive 357 93 28 
M (74.69) (19.46) 5.86 
Ourse of study is rigid 407 62 1 
E (85.15) (12.97) (1.68 
Ourse of study is vague 241 185 52 
Lae Р (50.42) (38.70) (10.88) 
m ы knowledge of objectives 127 272 79 
s Gtentsubjeets (26.52) (56.90) (16.53) 
tef af knowledge of content among 129 267 82 
ers (26.98) (55.85) (17.15) 
f teachers considered that the contents 


of ба pe found that a majority of 
ni "s abus were excessive, П 
EGET hs ementation of the curriculum. 
of diffe consider their own lack of knowle 
in | ери subjects and prescribed content as cal 
per ca work. However, even 11 this regard it ! 

ent who felt that these items were not ata 


gid and vague causing problems in 
Teachers. in general, did not 
espect to objectives 


dge with n 
causing serious problems 


s only about 16 to 17 
11 problems for them. 


Pro | 
blems Regarding Resources for Teaching 

the The problems regarding resources for teaching in implementing 
мае аге presented in Table 8.36. 

(сас tems under this were related to WO specific as 
that hing aids, and textbooks and teachers” handbooks. It we 
uni non-availability of appropriate teaching aids was а maj 
eo faced by all the teachers. Also, it was admitted by most у 
t the teachers that they lacked the necessary skill in using teaching 

cates the urgent 


aids Paga 
and also in improvising upon them. This indi 
g aids to the primary schools but 


pects namely, 
was observed 
or problem 


Nee, 

d fo 4 

а г not only ing teachin 

als Е nly supplying ea од" ] 

9. training the teachers for using them effectively. AS far as 
hers handbooks was concerned, the 


Wailah; 

ilability 

Positi bility of textbooks and teac 
on seemed to be relatively better bu 
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30 per cent of the teachers considered non-availability of textbooks 
with students as always a problem, while another 48 per cent teachers 
found this to be a problem sometimes at least. The situation regarding 
teachers’ handbooks was only slightly different as reported by the 
teacher respondents. This represent a serious problem in view of the 
fact that these resources-textbooks and teachers’ handbooks, are to be 
centrally produced by government organisation, and distributed through 
appropriate channels. It is further, paradoxical as all the teachers and 
all students atleasi up to Std. III are supposed to receive these materials 
free of charge. It perhaps requires further in-depth investigation to 


analyse and pinpoint the malady underlying the nationalised production 
and distribution mechanism. 


Table 8.36 : Resources Гог Teaching 


T—M—————— oZy 


Problems Number (and per centage) of responses 

Quem Di REN 

Always Sometimes Not at all 
Non-availability of teaching 428 50 Е 
aid for teaching. (83.54) (10.46) 
To improvise teaching aid is 367 80 31 
a problem (76.78) (16.34) (6.48) 
Many students do not have 63 231 184 
textbooks (13.18) (48.33) (38.39) 
Teachers’ handbook are not 50 190 238 
available. (10.46) (39.75) (49.79) 
Lack of skill in the use of 251 149 Ta 
teaching Aid. (52.51) (31.17) (16.32) 


—————Á МЕ 
Problems in Achieving Qualitative Improvement 


A major recommendation of the NCSC was that the teachers should 
adapt their teaching in such a way as to facilitate the development 
of innate abilities in each individual child and also to prepare him 
for the practical life outside the school. However, this appears to be 
a tall order expectation looking to the conditions prevalent in our 
schools (Table 8.37). 

In fact, nearly eighty per cent of the teachers candidly admitted 
that they lacked the necessary skills and abilities needed for proper 
evaluation and diagnosis of their students and providing relevant 
remedial help. As such about 62 per cent teachers reported that their 
inability to prepare good tests was always a problem. Most of the 
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teachers also found certain student characteristics as obstructing the 
achievement of expected outcomes. Nearly, all the teachers perceived 
the absence of active involvement of students in classroom activities 
the successful implementation of the 
curriculum. An equally large number of teachers also found the task 
of motivating the underachievers in the classrooms as another major 
problem. These observations again highlight the need for imparting 
necessary orientation and training to teachers through appropriate in- 


service programmes. 


as causing a serious problem in 


Table 8.37 : Qualitative Improvement 
Number (and per centage) of responses 


Problems 


Always Sometimes Not at all 
Slow and Passive Pupils in class 267 204 7 
(55.86) (42.68) (1.46) 
Motivating the under achievers 273 198 7 
(57.11) (41.42) (1.46) 
Identify the cause of pupils 220 199 59 
poor achievement. (46.02) (41.63) dm 
Lack of skill in Remedial Teaching 113 262 
(23.64) (54.81) (21.55) 
i 83 
Lack of skill i 295 100 
of skill in preparing (6172) (20.92) (17.36) 


General Problems 


Attempt was also made in the checklist to obtain the responses 


of teachers with respect to certain general problems faced by the 
teachers, Data in this regard are given in Table 8.38. 
| the teachers was lack 


A problem that was uniformly faced by al | : x 
of support from parents and community for the education of their 
children. Also. almost all teachers pointed out that their work was 
hindered by lack of appropriate environment for carrying out еј 
activities. Apart from these two factors related to the surroun ing 
environment, teachers also reported about two problems arising ant 
of their own background. For instance, about 95 per cent teachers 
opined that the training received by them was too theoretical and 
failed to equip them fully for carrying out the school work. Specifically, 
nearly 80 per cent teachers considered themselves to be lacking in 
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the skill of dealing with pupils effectively. Further, lack of reading 
habits among students was also perceived by the teachers as a serious 
problem affecting their work. These observations highlight that it is 
not only the factors within the schools that need improvement but also 
several aspects that fall outside the school such as teacher training, 
community support and so on also have to be dealt with if the curriculum 
has to be implemented in an effective and efficient manner. 


Table 8.38 : General Problems 


—————  G"NRÁ———— 
Problems Number (and Per centage) of responses 
ащ 


Always Sometimes Notatall 
In-service Training is too 406 47 » 
theoretical and Traditional. (84.94) (9.83) is 
Lack of skill in handling pupils 134 253 03) 

(28.04) (21.97) qana 
Lack ofenvironment to teach 366 105 46) 
children (76.57) (21.97) One 
Lack of reading habits among the 328 138 51) 
students (68.62) (28.87) (pon 
Lack of support from parents and 433 45 
Community (90.59) (9.4) 


АРИВ сл ИНЬ астме 


Observations of Supervising Officers 


In order to corroborate the evidence obtained from the teacher? 
regarding the problems, the investigator interviewed 20 Than? 
Education Officers and Assistant Thana Education Officers who x 
the supervising authority for the schools. Through the interview, va 
investigator discussed with these officers various aspects of curriculu 
implementation and the problems involved therein. о аќ 

Out of the 20 officers interviewed, 15 expressed the opinion as- 
they were not at all satisfied with the school buildings of their Than on 
They reported that many cf the schools were in a deplorable condit! y 
full of cracks and holes in the walls; cattlé and goats wandered wen 
in and out of the schools even during class hours; particularly 1? or! 
rainy season water got swept into the classroom making school w^. 
impossible. They also expressed that the majority of schools dio о! 
have separate rooms for different classes and a few woven, bu ms 
Screens were used as partition. Besides, the furniture in the classro? 
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ointed out the anomaly that while 


was most inadequate. They also p 
me schools did not have sufficient 


mai 5 
ny schools were overcrowded so 


number of students at all. 
All the officers interviewed were of the view that the time table 


a тыр rigid and this caused a problem in effective implementaticn 
ibd ps pm They observed that the generally followed school 
sai Ps an vacation periods were a major cause for non-attendance 
ie reis out of children from the schools. It was invariably found 
аи of the children did not attend the school during sowing and 
"m ms seasons. A few officers criticised the shift system adopted 
ler der 0015. They pointed out the children from the same family 
i nding the school in different shifts faced problems in adjusting 

school work with family chores particularly with regard to food. 


А; 
we as work load of the teachers was concerned most of the officers 
the view that the teachers were not overloaded. 
d 19 were of the opinion that 


£s Out of the 20 officers interviewe 
resources provided in the schools in the form of teaching aids were 


ra prin d in view of the contents prescribed. They pointed out 
ib poe the teachers were advised to prepare improvised 
ing aids, it was hard to find teachers who put this into practice. 

o With regard to the availability of textbooks and handbooks, they 
pined that the materials were produced in sufficient number but there 


Was no proper distribution system. 
oft АП the officers expressed considerable satisfaction with the quality 
is eachers. However, they seemed to be negatively disposed towards 
fel value of the existing teachers’ training programmes. Most of them 

t that the student-teacher ratio was in general very high and thus 


affected the quality of education in the schools. 
It was also expressed that almost all teachers followed only 
eaching in their classrooms. Some of the 


oe techniques of t : 
gei were highly critical that many teachers totally lacked clarity 
i respect to teaching techniques and procedure 2! the primary school 
| evel. They also complained that eventhough each teacher was supplied 
~ With a hand book, very few really tried to study and follow the guidelines 

Provided in the handbooks- 
im by and large were © 
e regularly although t 
a Wid atically by most of the teach! 
e gap between teaching and assessm' 


t the teachers assessed 
were not maintained 


bserved that there was 
]l the schools. Lack 


f the view tha 
he records 


ers. They 9 
ent in à 
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of awareness among the teachers about the specific objectives of teaching 
different subjects was the main reason for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. 


Findings and Conclusions 


Successful implementation of any curriculum depends on a variety 
of factors that operate in the actual field setting, i.e., at the primary 
schools. These include physical facilities, teachers and their background, 
library facilities teaching methods and procedures adopted, assessment 
procedure adopted and so on. It also depends on the perception of 
the teachers as to the problems faced by them in implementing the 
curriculum. Findings and conclusions of the study with respect to all 
these factors have been presented in the following: 


(1) Physical Facilities : As far as physical facilities in the primary 
schools of Bangladesh are concerned, the situation seems (0 
be quite disheartening. It was found that as per the enrolment 
figures the classroom-student ratio was 1 : 95 which reveals 
the highly inadequate condition of the primary schools with 
respect to the number of classrooms. Except for one of the 
hundred schools studied, no school had a separate room for 
the members of the staff. 

The schools were, in general, very poorly furnished. In fact, 
19 out of hundred schools had no furniture at all. Even in 
the other schools the furniture provided in the classrooms 
were so inadequate that very often more than five students 
had to be seated on a single bench. 

The ventilation in the classrooms appeared to be satisfactory: 
However, in 46 per cent of the schools facilities ror drinking 
water were totally absent and with very few exceptions nO 
school had attached toilets built for the use of students aP 
Staff of the school. 

(2) Libraries and Laboratories : The NEC as well as the NCSC 
had emphasised the need for having a well equipped library 
in each school but in actuality only six out of hundred schools 
had such a facility and even these libraries had very few 
books in their stock. Also, only four schools had facilities [07 
conducting work experience programmes while there was 19 
a single school having a science laboratory. 
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(4) 
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It had been emphasized by the NEC that f 


Games and Sports : 
rovided for the physical 


adequate facilities should be р 
development of the children through the organisation of games 
and other activities. The study revealed that 55 per cent of 
the schools had no playgrounds at all. Even of the remaining 
ones, only five had some equipment for indoor games and 
32 had facilities for conducting outdoor games. 

Midday Meal and Medical Examination : The NCSC had 
made the concrete suggestion that in order to ensure healthy 
physical growth of the children, there should be provision for 
providing mid-day meals to each child in the school and also 
that the children should be periodically subjected to medical 
examination. It was surprising that the government under 
whose control and supervision all the suggestions of the NCSC. 
It was only in one of the hundred schools surveyed that midday 
meals programme was being organised by using community 


resources. 
r cent of the schools were 


Time table : It was found that 85 pe 
system. Children of standards I and II 
0 am. to 12-30 p.m. while those 


ed the school from 1.00 p.m to 


operating on shift 
attended the school from 1 
of standards III to V attend 
4.30 p.m. 

The NCSC had mad 
table to be followed for teac 
classes. However, the adminis 
at the Thana (Upazilla) level ma 
time allotment chart to the individu: 
Consequently the schools prepared an 


time schedules which were а 
ghtage to b 


regarding the time 
ubjects in different 
pecting authorities 
ide any 


е concrete suggestions 
hing various S 
trative and ins 
de no attempt to prov 
al schools. 

d followed their own 
t great variance with the NCSC 
framework in terms of wei e given to different 
subjects and different levels. In fact, possibly due to the shift 
system which th e compelled to adopt because 
of inadequate nu the number of periods 
devoted to each subject er specified 
by the NCSC. This was 
number of teachers in 
Students and Teachers : 

and II was very high. This. ip fact, sho 
a positive point. However, in reality, it 
situation for the teachers- For instance, 


further 25 
several of 
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hundred and seventeen students which happened to be the 
average size of class I not only made management of the class 
difficult but also led to ineffective teaching and totally pre- 
empted the possibility of any individual attention. This position 
also resulted in a high rate of wastage and stagnation in the 
first two standards. 

The NEC had suggested that atleast one teacher should be 
available for 45 to 50 students; the First Five Year Plan 
document went further and suggested to have one teacher for 
35 to 40 students. But the present study revealed that the 
average student-teacher ratio was as high as 62 : 1. Further, 
the proportion of female teachers was very low accounting 
for only 22:38 per cent of all teachers. . 
Availability of Textbooks and Teachers’ Handbooks: According 
to the existing arrangement, children of standards I and H 
received the textbooks, free of cost from the Government. 
Children of Standards Ш to У were required to buy their 
textbooks. Distribution of textbooks was made through the 


_ local post office after ensuring the bona fides of the student 


based on a list submitted by the respective primary school 
head teachers. Although this system had certain drawbacks, 
it largely ensured a reasonably high level of efficiency. The 
present study found that 86 per cent of the students had their 
textbooks collected in this fashion. It was also found that 
most of the teachers possessed textbooks, teachers’ handbooks 
and supplementary reading materials. 

Use of Teaching Aids : Most of the teachers (90 per cent) 
Teported that they used teaching aids while providin£ 
instruction in the classroom. However, the use was limited 
to charts, maps and pictures. Realising the difficulty of 
Providing ready-made teaching aids, the NCSC had 
recommended the development and use of improvised teaching 
aids; it was also considered necessary to use materials available 


in the immediate environment. However, the situation Was 


quite disappointing as only three per cent teachers use 


improvised aids and 24 per cent of the teachers made n? 
attempt tc use the immediate environment. . 

Most of the teachers considered that inadequate teaching 
materials hampered proper functioning of the schools. It #25 
observed that there was no supply of audio-visual aids. A150: 
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most of the teachers urgently felt the need for having such 
aids, as globe, card, charts, magnet and so on. 

Teaching Methods and Procedures : It was found that three- 
fourths of the teachers organised the teaching work on unit 
basis. However, it was also reported that about 75 per cent 
teachers taught their lessons without preparing any lesson 
plan. It was also observed that only two other approaches 
used apart from the expository method, were assignment and 


discussion. 

Teaching of Art, Craft and Music : One of the 
recommendations of the NCSC was to impart lessons in art, 
craft and music along with Bengali in an integrated way. The 
study revealed that about 88 per cent teachers did not organise 
lessons in art, craft and music with Bengali. 

It had also been specified by the NCSC that such curricular 
activities as debate, drama, Story telling etc. should be organised 
in order to facilitate the acquisition of languag! 


e skills. It was 
found that 53 per cent teachers made no arrangements for 
any such activity for developing language skills. Even among | 
those who arranged such activities they Were limited mainly 
lling and dialogue. 

Periodical Tests : f continuous evaluation and 

feedback for maintain! f teaching learning | 
process needs по speci . The NEC strongly 

recommended holding of periodical tests atleast once in a 
month. The present study at the evaluation 1n the 
primary schools was held at two levels, namely, the school 
level examinations which were arranged by the school 


authorities and the © periodical tests which were 
organised by ће с t was found that the 


oncerned teachers. З 
iformly organised on 


all the schools. However, 


quarterly as weil as annual basis mê у а теба 
consi -n ns existed in the епо 
siderable variations conducted 


cla + 30 per cent of А 
ssroom tests. Abou 1 LS us completely disregarding the 


no periodical tests ata 
recommendation made by the yet, it is heartening (0 
evaluation atleast once in a month. ~ rs айе! 
note that about 47 per cent of the Leiter 
track of the progress of © 

oncemi a weeks another 23.43 per cent teac 
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student once in a month. 

Promotion Procedure : Another important recommendation 
implicit in the report of the NEC was regarding the basis to 
be considered for promotion of students for higher classes. 
The commission highlighted the need to give up the practice 
of depending only on year-end examination results for the 
purpose. But these recommendations seemed to have been 
completely flouted in the primary schools of Bangladesh. It 
was found that in only 4 per cent of the schools surveyed, 
some weightage was given to terminal examination results 
whereas the remaining 96 per cent schools made their decisions 
solely based on annual examination iesults. 

Participation in National Talent Scholarship Examination : 
In order to encourage and support higher studies among 
meritorious students the Government of Bangladesh offers 
national talent scholarships for students at different stages of 
their education. Selection of students is done based on the 
performance of the students in centrally organised National 
Talent Examinations. For students completing the primary 
school namely, standard V, such an examination is held once 
a year at the divisional level. It should be observed that 
irrespective of whether a student is selected or not, even the 
mere participation in a competitive setting is quite valuable. 
One would, therefore, normally expect that each school would 
prepare their students, and encourage them to appear for this 
examination. However, the data collected revealed that out of 
hundred schools, 23 schools did not send any of their students 
for their examination. Even of the remaining 77, only 56 
schools made special arrangement for preparing their students, 
while, the remaining left it completely to the personal initiative 
and ability of the individual student. 

Techniques of Evaluation : A teliable assessment of the students 
depends on the use of appropriate techniques for the purpose- 
Considering that we are concerned with very young children 
who are yet to master the skills required in responding tO 
testing situations one would expect that a variety of techniques 
would be adopted and the whole process would be organised 
in an informal atmosphere. However, the data collected in 
this regard showed that teachers did not adopt any other 
technique than oral and written tests. Further, only about 56 
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per cent of these teachers used the combination of oral and 
written techniques while the remaining depended exclusively 
on one of the two. A closer examination further revealed that 
there was not much variety adopted even in the types of 
questions-essay type, objective type, and so on--used under 


these techniques. 

Progress Report : A major recommendation made by the NEC 
was to maintained reports about progress of students assessed 
through periodic evaluation made atleast once a month. It 


was also specified that the progress of the student should be 
intimated to the parents once in every three months. It is 


quite shocking to find that 10 per cent of the teachers did 
not prepare any such report at all. Even among those who 
maintained such records the procedures were not systematic: 
for instance, only about 10 per cent of these teachers prepared 
individual student reports which would be sent to the parents’ 
for their perusal, while the remaining simply entered their 
observations in a general register. Thus, it was further found 
that only 45 per cent of these teachers followed the tradition 
of informing the parents about their works atleast every three 


months. 

This examination is generally organised at the Thana level 
with common question papers for all schools in a particutar 
for assessing students in this 


Thana. Thus, the tools used | 

examination should, in a way, measure the achievement of 

i јеси i tion. However, а critical 
tives of primary educa 

ie e à d in six Thanas revealed 


analysis of the question papers use 
resented neither th 


often, ге 

ie rs diens и s under various subjects. It was а 
that the mother-tongue question aet ach ev y 
overloaded with questions on grammar and those requiring 
i h memory. They did not provide any scope 
reproduction throug а 


istening. 

А s such as lis ng, > 

for evaluating ek i d dramatization which are 
reading, conversa 


e objectives specified 


n, narration ane * 3 
= tes OF language teaching. The question papers 
the basic object! Iso lacking in content validity. They 
gt n and problem solving 


in mathematics We licatio 
ate app"! | 
did not attempt t0 F in mathematics. As compared to 
il P her-tongue and mathematics, those in 
question pap of a better quality in terms 
social studies 2 Hm pt had been made 
of validity and reliability- А sé 
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in these question papers to give a representative coverage for 
different topics prescribed; also a variety of item types had 
been used to give coverage for different types of objectives. 
Teachers’ Perceptions of Problems in Implementation : It was 
found that almost all the teachers and even the officials at 
the Thana level perceived inadequate physical facilities at the 
primary schools as the biggest problem faced in the 
implementation of prescribed curriculum. The main reference 
in this regard was for insufficient accommodation followed 
by lack of furniture and equipment. 

A second major problem perceived by the teachers was related 
to the time-schedule adopted for running the primary schools. 
More specifically, teachers complained about the rigidity in 
following the time-table which neither took into consideration 
the local needs nor provided sufficient time for properly 
teaching the prescribed course. 

A surprising finding, quite contrary to common observations, 
was that many teachers did not consider that the prescribed 
Syllabus was heavy and therefore affected the implementation 
of the curriculum. They perhaps, considered this more as a 


problem of time Scheduling than as related to overloaded 
Syllabus. 


mplained about inadequate 
Service education. It was pointed 


considered that community 


Support was not forthcoming in 
their efforts to improve the 


Working of the schools. 
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EPILOGUE 


INTRODUCTION 
tion in the year 1971, educationists, 


Planners and administrators in Bangladesh observed that primary 
education in the country had been facing acute problems, both in terms 


of quantity and quality. It was also recognised that the existing system 
wastage and stagnation at the primary 


Was resulting in large scale 

level. The country also visualised the potential of primary education 
for inducing the growth and development of the individual as well 
а5 of the society. In accordance with these observations, the Government , 
of Bangladesh made clear commitments for the development of primary 
education in the country. Thereafter, the nation has indeed witnessed 
Considerable expansion of primary education facilities, thereby making 
It more easily accessible to a larger section of the population. Attempt 
has also been made to streamline and strengthen the administration 
of primary education by completely nationalising the system at the 
Primary level. Another major event during this period was the work 
of the National Education Commission, which has endeavoured to 
Specify the goals and ideals to be pursued and the direction in which 
the nation should move for achieving these ideals. It is on the 
recommendation of this commission that a National Curriculum. and 
Syllabus Committee was set UP for giving concrete shape to the curricula 
for school education, both primary and secondary. It is this curriculum 
suggested by the Curriculum Committee in 1976 which continues to 


be in operation in the primary schools of Bangladesh. | 
While the progress made in terms of quantitative expansion and 


administrative reorganisation has been appreciated by all sections of 


the society, improvement in the quality of education has remained as 
i edless to say that the quality of education 


€nigmatic as ever. It is пе 
Л 


Soon after achieving libera 
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depends greatly on the nature of the curriculum and its implementation. 
An important criticism made against the NCSC Curriculum has been 
that it lacks an empirical base as it is not rooted in actual conditions 
prevalent in the primary schools of Bangladesh and the real life 
experiences of the community where the system is in operation. Such 
an empirical base can be provided only if the curriculum is subjected 
to continuous evaluation through research studies. This is not an 
altogether new observation. In fact, the National Education Commission 
has made explicit recommendation to carry out curriculum evluation 
studies on a continuous basis. However, it is an unfortunate fact that 
the NCSC curriculum has been implemented without being subjected 
to any such systematic evaluation. The NCSC curriculum has now 
been in operation for more than five years. But no scientific study 
has been conducted till to date either to analyse its objectives and 
contents or to assess the actual status of its implementation in the 
primary schools of Bangladesh. It is essentially to fill this gap that 
the present study was formulated. The study has addressed itself to 
some fundamental questions related to primary education curriculum 
in Bangladesh. An attempt has been made in the following section 
(0 present the major findings and conclusions of the study. These have 
been presented under five sub-heads corresponding to the five specific 
objectives of the investigation. In order to facilitate easy reference, 
specific objectives of the study are mentioned below : 


20 OBJECTIVES ОЕ THE STUDY 


1. To evaluate the present Primary Education Curriculum in 


Bangladesh in terms of its objectives; 


2. To examine whether the textbooks and other curricular 
materials prescribed are according to the conditions laid down 
by the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee and their 
appropriateness to achieve the set objectives of Primary 
Education; 

di 


To ascertain the status of implementation of the curriculum 
and instructional materials in the primary schools of 
Bangladesh with regard to the following aspects; 


(a) Physical Facilities, 
(b) Time-table, 
(c) Students and Teachers, 
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(d) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
(e) Teaching Procedures; 


ssment procedure followed in schools and 


4. To study the asse 
e achievement of the students; 


by the teachers for measuring th 


and 
5. To study the problems involved in implementing the 


curriculum. 


MAJOR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


I. Evaluation of Objectives 

ection are presented, essentially, in a 
pecified by the NCSC have been 
National Education Commission 
specified by two external 
the UNESCO. 


The findings in this 5 
comparative perspective. Objectives 5 
compared with those formulated by the 
and also with the primary education objectives 
Sources namely, the NCERT in India, and 

to be а contextual gap between the framing 
y the NEC and the preparation of the curriculum 
NCSC worked and submitted 


der totally differing socio-political conditions. 
riate if the NCSC had 


independently tements regarding the 
objectives of primary e port neither makes апу 
es it clarify whether the NEC objectives 


such statement nor do 

are to be taken in 10 jthout апу у і 
modification. The need : arification arises because 
of the controversial decision of the и — the 
study of English at the primary stage pine ee e 
justification in terms of the objectives specified by the Nationa 


Education Commission. 


There appears 
of objectives b 
by the NCSC. The NEC and the 


n more approP 
ific sta 


the NCSC and the NCERT 
but different in perspective, 
AES tions for the way in which these 
r implican bjectives of the 


particularly in thet | 
objectives were to be achieved. d rechts the UNESCO, 
NCSC were also similar cut ked clarity und tines 


although the objectives 9 


It was found that the objectives of 


were simila 
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A comparative analysis of the objectives specified by the three . 
sources namely the NCSC, the NCERT and the UNESCO 
revealed another significant difference. All the three sources 
emphasised the objective of imparting values. However, the 
NCSC considered religious education to be the main channel 
for achieving this objective whereas the objectives specified 
by the other two sources do not provide any scope for imparting 
religious learning. 


The compactive analysis also revealed that there was close 
concurrence in the emphasis laid on work-experience and 
vocational skills, in the objectives specified by the NCSC and 
the NCERT. However, such an explicit reference to vocational 
orientation at the primary level is absent in the objectives 
specified by the UNESCO document. 


Curricular Content and Materials 


Findings and conclusions reported under this section are mainly 
based on a detailed analysis carried out with respect to the 
contents and their organisation in the curriculum guide, 
syllabus textbook and teachers’ handbooks for the primary 
education in Bangldesh. Examination of the prescribed 
curricular contents revealed that there was some gap between _ 
the curricular content recommended by the NEC and that 
prescribed by the NCSC. The NEC did not find any necessity 
for learning any language other than mother-tongue (Bengali) 
at the first level of education. Inspite of this, the NCSC 
introduced English from Class III. Secondly, the NEC did not 
make any explicit recommendation for introducing religious 
education. However, the NCSC made religious education 4 
full-fledged subject throughout the primary school and 


advocated it to be used as the main channel for imparting 
values, 


A commendable innovation brought in by the NCSC was the 
introduction of the contents of social studies and general 
science in an integrated fashion as Environmental Studies 
(Paribesh Parichiti). Through this attempt, the NCSC provided 
scope for making the subject of Environmental Studies-more 


Epil 
риогие - 


meaningful and realistic; it also reflected modern thinking 
with regard to teaching of Environmental Studies. It may be ^ 
added that the NEC had made no specific recommendation 
for adopting such an integrated approach. 


The syllabuses of all the subjects prescribed by the NCSC 
appeared to be the outcome of systematic efforts put in by 
the concerned experts. In general, each syllabus consisted of 
nine major sections, namely; (1) introduction, (2) objectives, 
(3) contents, (4) instructional aids and materials, (5) teachers' 
work, (6) activities of the students, (7) evaluation techniques ` 


(8) procedure for preparing textbooks, and (9) procedure for 


preparing teachers' handbooks. They also specified the scheme 


for allocation of teaching periods for the respective subjects 
in different classes. Objectives of various subjects and the 
corresponding subject matter had been clearly spelt out. 

It was the opinion of a large number of teachers that the 
syllabus in mathematics was somewhat difficult for the children 
of age group 5+ to 9+. Also, the syllabus prescribed for the 
Environmental Studies was, at times, beyond the capacity of 
the children; and the 


re was overemphasis on information; in 
consequence, the processes cf scientific observation, analysis, 
etc., are not properly highlighted. 


The textbooks prepared by the Textbook Board were mostly 
according to the contents included in the syllabus prescribed 
by the National Curriculum and Syllabus Committee. However, 
a closer examination of the content and their organization in 


individual textbooks indicated the scope for further 
t. For instance, a more concerted effort should 


is pic mud to integrate such areas 25 art, craft, music 
into the contents of the mother-tongue d as 
recommended by the NCSC. Also, there is nee eil ic 
care and caution in the choice of а алга 
a national feeling among the children. ааа 
desirable to avoid explicit and emphatic referen g 


and communal aspects. М 
While the mathematics ee 
concepts of modern ари e н 
emphasis оп inculcating skills 


t 


successfully introduced the 
they seem to lack in their 
s directly useful in 
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the daily life of the children. There is also a need for better 
gradation and coordination among the contents included in 
the textbooks of different classes. Further, concepts from 
modern mathematics and certain traditional topics, even 
outdated ones, have been presented in such an unrelated fashion 
that the organization or contents in general, lacked a unified 


. perspective. 


Although some serious attempt has been made to present the 
contents of environmental studies textbooks in an integrated 
way, the attempt is not complete and wholly satisfactory. There 
is still greater scope to integrate the knowledge related to 
social and physical environment of the children in a more 
meaningful manner. Another important drawback is that the 
contents «re highly urban-oriented and do not relate to the 
physical and social environment of the majority of primary 
school children who live in rural areas. The contents in both 
social studies and science textbooks overemphasise knowledge 
objectives and thereby under play the importance of such vital 
objectives in the affective and psychomotor domains, such as 
development of scientific attitude, acquisition of skills of 
Observation and experimentation, inculcation of civic rights 


and responsibilities, and development of a feeling of human 
unity and brotherhood. 


A major drawback of all the textbooks was related to their 
physical aspects. The paper used as well as the binding was 
highly unsatisfactory, considering that the books were to be 
used by very young children, often hailing from such poor 
homes that even a safe storage cannot be ensured. Printing 
also lacked clarity in some of the textbooks. This was 
particularly true of the illustrations given in the textbooks, 
Which invariably were in a single colour and were least 
appealing to the children. It may be noted that the NCSC 
made a specific recommendation to include a large number 
of attractive multicolour illustrations in every textbook. 


An important recommendation of the NCSC was that all the 
textbooks should be written in spoken Bengali and a uniform 
spelling should be maintained in all the textbooks. In fact, 
the textbooks have been written in spoken Bengali. But, а 
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number of discrepancies could be observed with regard t 
spelling, particularly in the mother-tongue textbooks. All е 
same, the teachers seem to have remained oblivious of this 
recommendation, as one of the question papers given at 
standard V final examination mentioned a specific instruction 
that “Use of spoken language along with literary expression 


should be strictly avoided in answering the question”. 


ks prepared by the Curriculum 
istance of UNICEF were not 
nes but also of high quality 


The teachers’ handboo 
Development Centre with the ass! 
only according to NCSC guidelii 
in terms both content and production. 
ur, Implementation of Curriculum 
n the data collected through 
ire given to all the 478 
d which were spread 
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ep њи working in the hundred schools surveye 
en Thanas of Dhaka Division. 
е curriculum can be ensured only 
al facilities are provided in the primary 
dings in this regard were most shocking. 
over-crowded. On an average, each 
against the expected norm 
of seven rooms рег Sc rage classroom-student 
ratio was as low as 1 : 92. Nineteen per cent of the schools 
had no furniture at all. of the schools had no provision 
for supply of drinkin and had no arrangement even 
for toilets. 


Proper implementation of th 
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schools. However, fin 
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hool. The ave 


Majority 
g water 
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allocation given by the NCSC for different subjects was not | 
being followed in any of the schools. It is worth noting that 
the Thana Education Offices did not bother to issue any 
guidelines in this regard at all. In fact, in most of the schools, 
the total time devoted to each subject was only half the time 
prescribed ћу the NCSC. 


Possibly because of differences in staff position of various 
schools, wide discrepancies were observed in the weekly 
workload of teachers. While some teachers had the workload 
of 25 to 30 periods per week, many others had to take more 
than 36 periods per week. This obviously created dissatisfaction 
among the teachers and affected their academic work in the 
school. With such heavy workload, it is not surprising that 
very few teachers took interest in organising and participating 
in activities outside the classroom. 


Most of the schools which could barely manage to satisfactorily 
organise classroom instructional programmes, had no 
resources, human as well as physical, available for organising 
other activities such as, physical education, garnes, sports, art, 
crafts and so on. It was found that none of the schools had 
teachers trained for imparting physical education. Many of 
the schools had no playground and nor did they possess 
equipment for conducting games and sports. 

Only six per cent schools had anything called a library that 
too with a meayre collection of books and with no separate 
toom. Only fou: per cent schools had facilities for and 
conducted work-experience activities, 

None of the schools had arrangement for medical examination 
of the children even once a year. Also, only one out of hundred 
schools provided mid-day meals/tiffin for their children. 


It was found that most of the schools did not have necessary 
teaching aids and materials required for imparting instruction 
in different subjects. Many of them did not even have such 
basic aids as maps, globes and charts. Nor did the teachers 
make any effort to prepare and use improvised tools in the! 
teaching. The recommendation of the NCSC to use community 
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resources to make teaching effective remained only on paper. 


Teaching techniques adopted by the teachers were mostly 
traditional, non-innovative and uninspiring. Most of the 


teachers taught their lessons through stereotyped lectures. Very 
few teachers, atleast occasionally, used such techniques as 
ignment. The NCSC 


discussion, demonstration and assi 

recommendation that teaching of art, craft and music should 
be integrated with that of mother-tongue was followed by a 
very small number of teachers. The situation was more 
disappointing with respect to the recommendation for 
integrating work-experience activities with teaching of 


environmental studies. 


IV. Assessment Procedure 


utilised for collecting necessary information 
nformation schedule data on 
hrough personal observation. 


Three sources were 
for this section. One source was school | 


which were collected by the investigator t 
The second source was a questionnaire administered to the teachers. 


The third source consisted of the question papers used at the end of 
Standard V, which were subjected to a detailed analysis. 


The National Education Commission recommended for 
integrating evaluation with instructional work by adopting а 
continuous evaluation programme. It was recommended that 
in all the schools periodical tests should be conducted atleast 
once a month. As against this, it was found that 30 per cent 
of the teachers conducted odical tests at all. Even of 


no peri 
the remaining, many conducted tests once In three or six 
months only. 


Again contrary mendation made by the 
Commission, in 96 per cent of the schools, students were: 
promoted solely based on their performance im the annual 
examination. It was surprising that although every school 
conducted atleast one terminal test 1n addition to the annual 
examination, the results of the terminal tests were completely 
ignored, while making decisions regarding promotion. 


to the recom 
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In the primary classes it is quite obvious that the children 
will not have fully mastered the skills of articulate expression, 
particularly in the written form. Also, the objectives of 
education would be to achieve an alround growth of the 
personality, rather than only acquiring academic knowledge 
and skills. Evaluation in such a complex setting would 
naturally demand the use of a variety of approaches. However, 
it was found that this expectation was not fulfilled in any 
of the schools. Teachers did not adopt any other technique 
than oral and written tests. In fact, quite a number of them 
depended exclusively on written testing procedures. 


Another recommendation, made by the NCSC but largely 
ignored by the schools, was regarding progress report. AS 
such majority of the teachers reported that they did not prepare 
and maintain progress report for each individual. Even among 
those who prepared such reports it was only a small percentage 
of teachers who sent the reports to the parents for their perusal. 


Analysis of question papers set in the final examination brought 
out certain important points. For instance, the mother-tongue 
question papers were invariably overloaded with questions on 
Bengali grammar and encouraged rote memorization among 
the students and ignored several basic language skills. 


The biggest drawback of mathematics question papers was that 
they totally lacked content validity. The questions had been set keeping 
in view neither the content areas nor the objectives specified in the 
syllabus. In fact, reference to some of the topics which have received 
considerable emphasis in the textbooks and syllabus found no place 
at all in the question papers. 

The question papers in environmental studies-social studies а5 
well as science-generally covered the prescribed contents and objectives- 
They also contained considerable variety in terms of item types. Yet 
it was observed that the questions were oriented to test only the 
knowledge base of the students and ignored other aspects, such as, 
analytical thinking, logical reasoning, problem solving and so On- 


У. Problems in Implementing the Curriculum 


Findings regarding the problems involved in implementing the 
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curriculum were based on data obtained from two sources, namely, 


teachers and supervising officers. Information from these sources was 


collected with the help of a problem check list and interview schedule. 


The problem of greatest intensity perceived uniformly by all 
the personnel concerned, was regarding inadequate physical 


facilities. As a matter of fact, information collected by the 


investigator personally through school information schedule 


also showed tpat most of the schools lacked even certain basic 
physical facilities such as, drinking water, toilets, etc. 


was regarding timetable. It 
table was too rigid. It was 
o the local needs of the community where 
d, nor to the differential requirements of 
different classes. 


The second problem perceived 
was pointed out that the time 


responsive neither t 


the school is locate 
various subjects to be tatigh{pin the 


majority of teachers was 


A third major problem faced by а 
d materials. 


the non-availability of appropriate teaching aids ап. 
r-burdened with 


A number of teachers felt that they were ove 
teaching load. However, the supervising 


respect to classroom 
officers did not support this contention of the teachers and 
felt that the average teaching load was not 50 high as to affect 
their academic activities. 


ers also complained about lack of community 


itable environment, inappropriate teacher training 
e syllabus and the lack of proper training 


Many teach 
support, unsu 
programmes, excessiv 
in evaluation techniques. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Bangladesh is no doubt а small and a still young nation. Yet, it 

has behind it a rich and long heritage in all respects including education. 

A perusal of the history of the region even during modem period 
a fore-runner of 


reveals that the (undivided) Bengal had always been a fot” > 
Many innovations in education within the Indian subcontinent. It is 


Well-known that this was among the first regions in the sub-continent 
through which Western (English) education made its entry 1n the 
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sixteenth century. The History of Bangladesh since that time to this 
data is heavily punctuated by a series of political changes including 
a number of bioody upheavals. However, quite fortunately enough, all 
the leaders irrespective of their political and administrative affiliations 
and subordination have bestowed considerable attention on the status 
of education in the country. This is quite evident from the fact that 
an unprecedented number of official bodies Commissions and 
Committees have studied the existing system and made appropriate 
recommendations for its improvement. Yet, paradoxically, today 
Bangladesh continues to be among one of the backward regions within 
the subcontinent with respect to both quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of education. In fact, the lesson to be learned from this historica! 
experience is that it is not enough to make proclamations and 
recommendations, nor is it productive to invest resources without proper 
planning. Thus, it calls for making plans and taking actions based 
on concrete evidences collected through systematic research studies. 

It may be mentioned, at this point, that educational research is 
a relatively new phenomenon in Bangladesh. This is particularly true 
of researches in the field of primary education. Even the few studies 
conducted on primary education in Bangladesh focus on the quantitative 
aspect. Understanding and improving qualitative aspects would require 
investigations dealing with the curriculum of primary education. Viewed 
in this background, the present study attempts to bridge this crucial 
gap with respect to primary education in Bangladesh. 

Attempting to conduct a curriculum research study in the absence 
of an already set tradition of research did pose some complicated 
problems. First of all, with no precedence of such research, the 
investigator had to independently develop a rationable for the study 
in terms of its value for development of primary education in the 
country. Secondly, the usual guidance a researcher would get through 
review of previous studies, in deciding the direction and scope of the 
investigation was completely absent. It is under such dilemmatic 
conditions that the present investigation had to be conceived and 
PX atenten Looking back, it appears that at least some aspects of 
= sae ee have been carried out in a different way. Nevertheless, 

value of the study can be known only when its findings ате 
translated into remedial actions and implemented in the primary schools 
of Bangladesh. The study has brought to light some vital characteristic 
regarding the curriculum its Objectives, contents, and implementation, 
which is being currently used in the primary schools of the country- 
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— n definitely, does not and cannot give a final verdict on 
d ioni Rather it only marks the beginning of research studies 
M A 2 и to нут агеа. Тћеге are a number of research problems 
а se . some of which can be derived directly of indirectly 
indings of the present study. 

а E- problem highlighted through the present study is about 

adequate physical facilities available in the primary schools. This 


has been pointed out as one of the factors affecting the quality of 


i : | s ; 
nstruction. It should be interesting to conduct in-depth investigations 
hysical facilities really 


for finding out how and to what extent the p 

affect the instructional work carried out in the schools. 

is Several critical observations have been made regarding the 
xtbooks, their contents as well as physical qualities. It should be 

worthwhile to analytically study the whole process of production 

followed by the Textbook Board, identify the problems faced and work 

out alternative strategies which would help improve the quality of 


textbooks. 
In fact, the findings of the present study 
are somewhat global in паше. This is because, the study had in focus 


the whole curriculum and its implementation. ‘Therefore, as the next 
step, a study or studies may h the purpose of subjecting 


be taken up wit! 
each of the textbooks into а detailed content analysis. 
A general observation 


| made in the study is regarding the 
discrepancy between the recommendations of the National Education 
Commission and the prescriptions of the National Curriculum and 
th regard to intro 


duction of English language. 
It is argued that the introduction of English at the prim 


ary level is 
not called for and has unnecessarily overburdened the students. Perhaps, 
it requires a more elaborate scientific study to establish the truth or 
otherwise of this statement. 

It has been poin ome of the very important 
specifications made in the curri ave remained unimplemented. 
Some of these are CO physical education programme, 
integration of instruction in art craft and music with mother-tongue 
teaching, organisatio ivi 5 f mid- 
day meals, periodical 
continuous evaluation а 
These failures at ће imp 
and not the causes. It wou 
studies for diagnosing 
measures to overcome the 


regarding the textbooks 


nation, supply of audio-visual aids, 
ress and so on. 


f students" prog 
t the symptoms 


o undertake 
dial 
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Yet another problem identified relates to the teachers’ inability 
to carry out certain activities in an efficient and effective manner. 
Many teachers were found to be unaware of and unequipped with 
regard to use of modern techniques of teaching and evaluation, 
preparation and use of improvised teaching aids, and utilisation of 
community resources. This actually points to the need for inservice 
programmes of teacher education. However, it was also found that 
many teachers consider the existing programmes of teacher education 
to be overtheoretical and non-utilitarian. Thus, there seems to be an 
urgent need for making a thorough investigation of the existing pre- 
service and in-service teacher education programmes and arrive at a 
new model for training teachers for the primary schools of the country. 
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